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presents  the  sort  of 
humorous  story  that 
frst  established  his  ft 
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Fugacious 


in  the  last  ditch,  and  a  new  program  of  at-  ing  a  small  car.  Even  the  auto  and  radio 
tractions.  The  forward  step  was  taken,  had  not  prepared  the  villagers  for  such 
with  the  Papp>am  Universal  and  Oriental  effulgence,  such  supreme  egotism,  such  hy- 

_  ■  ■  He  roared  his  lectures  arid  dicta¬ 
tions,  but  seldom  conversed.  Within  thirty 
minutes  after  his  arrival  he  had  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  running  errands. 
The  roarings  subsided  to  rupiblinj^  once  he 
was  satisfi^  the  few  independent  conces¬ 
sions  would  not  compete  wjth  his  Water 
Circus,  Dancing  Girls,  three  rides,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  side-shows.  He  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  although  satisfied,  folks  better 
Pap-  be  careful. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
County  Fair  a  large  number  paid  to  enter 
the  grounds  the  day  before  the  opening. 
The  covered  trucks  were  the  atfractkms. 
There  would  be  so  much  to  see  when  these 
were  unloaded. 


Shows  receiving  all  but  a  few  unimportant  perbole. 
concessions. 

In  place  of  chaste  posters  of  fat  oxen 
contentedly  hauling  a  drag  of  rocks,  and  of 
nil-eyed  horses  hitched  to  racing-gigs, 
was  used  Pappam’s  own  idea  of  publicity. 

'Hk  landscape  for  miles  was  violently  en- 
Bvened  by  Pappam’s  paper.  In  the  old  days 


Pappam-papered  blacksmith  shop, 
pun  was  especially  strong  on  the  Harem 
Dwicing  Beauties  and  the  man-eating  Nu- 
nudian  lion.  These  leered  and  glar^,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  every  shed  and  bam. 
Swral  ancient  men  bought  new  clothing  and 
trimmed  neglected  beards  so  as  to  be  all  set. 

The  arrival  of  a  long  train  of  huge,  cov- 
«d  trucks  brought  the  entire  community 
of  Tupper  village  to  the  roadside.  The 
schoolmaster  excitedly  told  his  pupils  they 


After  watching  the  trucks 
disgorge  their  freight  of  beauty  and  freaks 
some  declared  Pappam  was  keeping  many 
of  his  performers  under  cover  until  Ae  mor¬ 
row.  All  such  were  creduloxis  soub,  who 
did  not  appreciate  the  \Tteran  showman's 


were  beholding  something  very  similar  to 
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a^>acity  for  doubling-up  and  making  three 
pexformers  appear  where  Nature  had  cre¬ 
ated  one. 


rVO  of  the  independent  concessions 
were  directly  across  the  tented  street 
from  the  Cairaival  of  Oriental  Beauty 
and  Nature  Terpachore  Redivivus.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sharpe,  guesser  of  weights,  had  (me. 
Lithud  Ho^ecomb,  the  captain’s  frioid, 
had  the  other,  a  shooting-gallery.  Captain 
Sharpe  wore  two  big  revolvers  to  furnish  at- 
mo6{4iere  for  the  galkry.  His  own  props 
consisted  erf  a  set  of  scales,  understcxxl  only 


“Been  into  town.  Got  a  glimpse  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Gold.  They  didn’t  come  with  the 
shows.” 

“He’s  one  bird  I’d  never  miss  if  he  never 
come,”  growled  the  captain. 

Hodgecomb  stiffened  and  stared  enrap¬ 
tured.  Then  he  said,  “Ain’t  she  wonderful, 
Pop?”  He  referred  to  the  young  woman 
entering  the  ticket-cage  of  the  Carnival  of 
Besffiiy. 

“All  right  enough  if  it  wa’n’t  for  her 
grandpap  and  his  funny  medals.  Ten 
pouncls  of  sup>er-candy  against  a  dime  she’ll 
weight  in  at  a  hundred  and  thirty-six.” 


by  himsdf,  and  a  table  piled  lugh  with 
boxes  of  not  expenrive  caiKly.  Young 
Hodgecomb  work^  hard  that  first  day  in 
erecting  the  bullet-pnxff  back-stop,  across 
which  a  string  of  cast-iron  ducks  would 
move  in  an  enAess  procession.  Perhaps  his 
was  the  only  square  game  on  the  grounds. 
He  even  refused  Captain  Sharpe’s  offer  to 
“tirdier”  with  the  sights  of  the  guns.  But 
he  was  not  a  veteran  trouper.  Although  he 
labored  incessantly  imtil  his  booth  was 
completed  he  often  darted  an  anxious,  ex- 
p>ectant  glance  at  the  tightly  drawn  flaps 
of  the  Carnival  of  Beauty. 

Late  afternoon  the  captain  joined  him 
and  asked,  “What’s  that  ‘Redivivus’  mean?” 

“Brought  to  life  a^in.  Restored.”  The 
information  was  given  absentmindedly. 
“All  of  Pappam’s  people  with  him,  same  as 
at  the  R(Kh«ter  fair?” 

“Yeah.  Blacksmith  feller  was  tellii^ 
that  word  ‘Redivivus’  is  the  name  of  some¬ 
thing  that  used  to  grow  out  back  of  his 
father’s  bam  and  was  worse’n  poison-ivy.” 

“1  haven’t  seen  Captain  Gold.” 

“You’re  a  ludry  young  dog.  Of  all  the 
ranting  four-flushm  that  old  bird — ” 

“Don’t  Please.” 

“But  1  wasn’t  knocking  his  granddaugh¬ 
ter.  Ain’t  seen  hide  nor  ^ir  of  her  either. 
Probably  quit  the  show.  Hope  it’s  clear  to¬ 
morrow.” 

The  opening  day  was  ideal  for  county 
fairs;  df^  and  not  t(X)  warm.  Captain 
Sharpe,  sprightly  and  erect,  despite  his  years, 
bad  reananged  his  hill  of  sweets  and 
guessed  a  woman’s  weight  within  five 
pounds  (his  leeway  was  ten)  before  Hodge- 
comb  put  in  an  appearance. 

“Fine  time  to  be  away,”  grumbled  the 
captain.  “Run  your  stand  lulf  a  dollar’s 
worth,  then  had  to  ’tend  to  my  guessing. 
Look  after  your  business.” 


“Can’t  you  think  of  anything  but 
weight?”  complained  Hodgecomb. 

“If  you’d  worked  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  till  you  could  guess  the  weight  of  any¬ 
thing  alive  you’d  find  the  gift  dung.”  ^ 
returned  to  his  scales,  and  Hodgecomb 
loaded  a  gun  for  a  customer  and  reverted  to 
his  idolizing  study  of  the  young  woman. 

E  FIRST  saw  her  at  the  R(Khester 
hir  and  had  established  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  She  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Captain  Gold,  who  lectured  for 
the  PapfMim  side-shows  (ballyhoo,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  wagons)  and  who  was  a 
show  in  himself  when  he  told  the  story  erf 
his  life,  limited  to  two  minutes.  His  shift¬ 
ing  audiences  learned  the  many  badges  and 
medals  covering  the  front  of  his  coat  were 
so  many  recognitions  of  daring  deeds.  At 
eighty-one  his  stq>  was  buoyant,  except 
when  be  feu^got  and  turned  quickly. 

But  the  granddaughter  was  p^ectioo. 
Doubtless  the  guesser  of  weights  had  esti¬ 
mated  cannily,  for  there  were  no  flapper 
lines  in  her  plump  figure.  She  wore  flu^ 
black,  which  accentuated  the  creamy  white 
of  her  sfflendid  arms  and  neck.  The  touch 
of  color  in  the  round  cheeks  could  not  be 
washed  <^.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark 
and  dreamy,  and  her  unbobb^  hair  was 
the  hue  oi  the  raven’s  wing.  If  the  Tupper 
fair  had  not  been  dying  Hodgecomb  might 
never  have  seen  her  again;  for  he  was  a  d^ 
dentchap.  ShesawhimandncxldedamiaUy. 
He  believed  he  was  facing  his  last  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  the  Pa{^)am  shows  would  b^ 
working  south.  As  socm  as  the  Carnival  fiUoi 
up  for  its  first  performance  and  the  girl  had 
a  bit  of  leisure  he  crossed  to  the  ticket-cage 
and  greeted: 

“Awfully  glad  to  see  you  again  Miss 
Gold.” 


Captains  Fugacious 


She  turned  down  the  comer  of  the  thin 
blue-covered  book  and  shook  his  hand 
through  the  small  opening  and  remarked, 
“The  young  ploughinan  again,  making  hay 
again.” 

She  continued  surveying  him  leisurely, 
yet  critically.  The  cage  being  elevated  tus 
face  was  framed  in'  the  opening  of  the  iron 
grill-work.  They  had  met  but  once  at  the 
Rochester  fair. 

He  knew  he  must  say  something.  “Small 
change  for  a  two,  Miss  Gold?” 

“Dimes  and  nickels  for  a  two-spot,”  she 
mechanically,  murmured .  He  was  no 
trouper,  but  he  was  nice.  She  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  that.  On  meeting  her  gaze  his 
eyes  had  fluttered  like  a  bird  with  a  broken 
wing.  Road-shows  were  thin  soil  for  mod¬ 
esty.  As  her  strong  white  fingers  slowly 
pushed  forward  the  change  she  lazily  re¬ 
marked,  “Gitting  ready  for  a  rush,  huh? 
You  haven’t  taken  in  any  paper  yet  to  speak 
of.” 

“Good  land.  Miss  Josie!”  This  was  tre¬ 
mendously  daring  and  unpremeditated. 
“You’ve  got  sharp  eyes.” 

SHE  turned  to  watch  the  diver  on  the 
ninety-foot  platform  transmute  him¬ 
self  into  a  streak  of  gold  that  ended  in 
the  Water-Circxis  tank;  and  then  reminded, 
“The  two-spot?” 

He  was  overwhelmed.  “You  must  think 
I’m  a  sharper,  or  an  idiot,”  he  confusedly 
smd  as  he  fished  out  the  paper  money  and 
thrust  it  through  the  opening.  He  was  a 
nice  boy. 

“I  never  n\ake  change  until  my  mitt’s  on 
the  bill  unless  I  know  a  party’s  all  right,” 
she  assured.  It  was  a  novel  and  pleasing 
aperience  to  find  a  male  creature  who 
nerfed  encouragement.  “What  do  you  do 
wmters?  You  said  something  t’other  time 
about  farming.” 

“Never  supposed  you’d  remember  that. 
I  shall  fiiush  up  some  special  work  at  the 
state  agricultural  school,”  he  explained. 

Her  white  brows  were  perplexed  into 
tiny  wrinkles  for  a  moment.  “What’s  the 
idw?  Does  one  have  to  go  to  school  to 
be  a  farmer.  I  thought  they  grew,  just 
like  crops.” 

“I  shall  run  a  dairy  farm.”  He  knew  it 
was  a  hopeless  subject  to  talk  over  with  a 
road-show  divinity.  He  would  have  re¬ 
treated,  but  she  was  saying: 

"Huh.  Hens.  Cows.  Eggs.  Cheese. 


Butter.  You’d  have  to  add  a  bee  to  make 
it  exciting.” 

He  was  flung  back  to  the  ice-age.  “I’m 
thinking  of  something  livelier,”  he  desper¬ 
ately  replied. 

“What?” 

Ah,  there  was  the  rub.  He  endeavored 
to  think  of  “what.”  Her  red  lips  (not  lip- 
sticked)  twitched  as  she  watched  hiin  in  his 
mental  floundering.  Impulsively  she  patted 
the  sunbrowned  hand  resting  on  the  win¬ 
dow-shelf  and  told  him,  “Stick  to  hens, 
cows,  eggs,  cheese,  and  a  bee  for  excite¬ 
ment.  Trouping  won’t  git  you  much  of 
much.  Grandpap  and  me  are  following  the 
swallows  south  with  the  wagons  this  winter. 
Maybe  our  last  trip.  Grandpap  is  gitting 
too  old  to  troup  much  longer.” 

“A  wonderful  man.  Young  and  up¬ 
standing — ” 

“Hi!  hi!  What’s  the  matter  here?  Ain’t 
your  change  right?  What  you  kicking 
about?”  This  was  roared  in  a  heavy  bass 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  firmament. 

Hodgecomb  convulsively  twisted  about 
and  confronted  the  towering,  flamboyant 
figure  of  Pappam.  The  florid  face  was 
darkling.  Like  an  anaemic  fish  the  younger 
man  opened  his  mouth,  but  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say. 

Miss  Gold  softly  informed  the  proprietor. 
“That’s  enough  and  a  plenty,  Mr.  Pappam. 
When  I  need  help  in  maiking  change,  or  in 
handling  a  kicker.  I’ll  set  fire  to  the  Water- 
Circus.  When  you  see  it  blazing  you  come 
on  the  jump.” 

Hodgecomb  once  saw  in  a  trick  movie  a 
stately  castle  crumble  to  dust.  He  was  re¬ 
mind^  of  that  prankish  bit  of  photography 
as  Pappam  appeared  to  shrink  and  col¬ 
lapse.  The  man  was  inarticulate.  His 
mouth  opened  and  closed  with  gasping 
sounds.  Then  he  was  mumbling.  “All 
right.  Can’t  have  any  one  bothering  our 
Josie.” 

With  that  he  turned  back  to  the  stage  as 
the  first  show  ended.  The  strident  booming 
of  his  powerful  voice  drew  a  fresh  audience 
toward  the  long  platform.  Houris  from 
South  Boston  and  way  stations  lined  up  be¬ 
hind  him.  Miss  Jessie  excused  the  flustered 
young  man  by  saving,  “Any  time  you  need 
change,  ask  me.”  Then  she  was  expertly 
busy  in  pushing  bits  of  pasteboard  through 
the  small  opening,  the  firm  white  fingers 
closing  over  the  money  before  the  tickets 
were  released.  Pappam  was  wont  to  boast 
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that  her  first  fiance  and  touch  could  detect 
a  bogus  bill  or  coin,  let  the  counterfeit  be 
ever  so  dever. 


Back  at  his  gallery  Hodg^mb  be¬ 
lieved  his  hc^  was  spinning  like  a 
top.  He  had  been  humiliated  and  he 
was  furii^.  He  was  superbly  happy.  A 
rare  stew  of  emotions.  He  applogi^  for 
hxnrfing  out  an  empty  gun,  and  the  great 
joy  in  his  face  left  the  customer  puzzled. 
He  was  automatic  in  catering  to  the  trade. 
When  the  shooting  fell  o&  he  was  glad. 

Surreptitiously  studying  Miss  Josie  was 
vastly  more  profitable  than  selling  ten  shots 
for  a  quarter.  He  had  time  to  admire  his 
daring  in  calling  her  by  her  first  name. 
Some  sympathetic  angel,  who  mxist  have 
lived  through  the  delights  of  earth,  was 
twanging  a  glorious  harp  over  his  head. 

His  progress  was  not  stupendous  to  be  sure. 
Nor  so  tangible  as  the  white  iron  ducks  fu- 
tilely  swimming  across  the  background  of 
the  gallery.  Yet  great  results  were  built 
up  from  minutise.  His  schooling  had 
taught  him  that.  Eliza  had  cross^  the 
CAdo  by  utilizing  such  shifting,  treacherous 
hunks  of  ice  as  had  escap^  the  phot'' 
graphed  tongs  of  Red  Grange.  was  a 
synthetic  ecstasy  'to  vision  her  in  a  dairy: 
immaculate,  creamy  white,  with  sleeves 
rolled  high  on  the  ^lendid  arms. 

Three  young  men  and  their  girl  compan¬ 
ions  secu^  his  attention  and  thrust  money 
upon  him.  Nearby  the  captain  was  telling 
the  world  of  his  willingness  to  back  his  tal¬ 
ent  with  a  two-pound  box  against  a  measly 
dime.  When  his  business  threatened  to 
wane  he  revived  it  by  handing  out  a  box  of 
candy  with  clamorous  pmblicity.  Did  one 
keep  tabs  on  these  decoys  he  would  observe 
the  winners  invariably  were  little  boys,  or 
giris,  or  a  woman  whose  appearance  sug¬ 
gest^  but  small  experience  with  the  sweets 
of  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  aftenuion  all  con- 
cesuons,  except  the  eating  booths,  enjoyed 
a  rest  period  until  the  evening  fireworks 
and  free  vaudeville  should  bring  the  people 
back.  Pappam  was  busy  pocketing  the 
“takes’*  at  his  various  attractions.  Mem¬ 
bers  oi  the  vaudeville  acts  hurried  to  the 
Midway  to  renew  acquaintance.  The 
males  invariably  headed  for  Miss  Josie. 
Some  had  met  her  at  summer  parks,  street 
carnivals,  and  fairs.  Others  were  seeking 
her  for  t^  first  time. 


The  manager  of  a  balandi^  and 
barrel-running  act  br^z^  along  just  as 
Pappam  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  the 
Carnival  of  Beauty  tent.  The  manager 
was  telling  the  girl  how  good  he  was,  and 
how  he  was  to  manage  a  far,  far  bigger’n 
better  act  on  the  southern  loop,  when  Pap¬ 
pam  came  up.  The  vapOTous  boastings  of 
the  manager  in  Pappam’s  presence  was  like 
a  flood  victim  bragging  to  Noah  how  high 
water  drowned  him  when  it  swept  away  the 
bridge  at  Skowhegan.  Finish^  with  his 
rag  of  a  dgar  Pappam  broke  loose  and  with 
derisive  language  did  the  man  great  vio¬ 
lence.  The  bellowing  voice  brought  one  of 
the  Siamese  twins  and  the  1^1^  wonder 
to  tent  openings  to 'see  what  was  “biting 
the  old  man.” 


MISS  JOSIE  rostered  disgust  by 
walking  out  on  the  scene.  Carrying 
her  thm  blue  book  she  crossed  to 
where  Captain  Sharpe  and  yoimg  Hodg^ 
comb  were  cleaning  rifles.  Without  any 
preamble  she  said,  “Grandpap  and  me 
would  like  to  have  you  two  slip  on  the 
feedbag  with  us  if  you  ain’t  got  other 
plans?” 

Hodgecomb  snapped  a  rifle  hammer 
down  on  his  thumb  and  did  not  know  H. 
His  eyes  babbled  fatuitous  things  while  his 
tongue  was  petrified.  The  captain  suavdy 
accepted  the  invitation  for  both,  and 
learned  the  feed-bs^  were  waiting  even 
then  in  Pappam’s  small  dinii^-tent.  Pretty 
bits  of  sentiment,  with  the  feed-bag  motif, 
such  as  “a  jug  of  wine  and  thou,”  ^ed  the 
young  man’s  mouth  when -the  lady  was 
half-way  to  the  tent. 

Hodgecomb  hurriedly  washed  and 
crawled  under  the  counter  where  he  had  his 
bunk,  and  surpassed  all  veteran  sleeping- 
car  addicts  by  his  celerity  in  changing  to  a 
new  shirt,  collar  and  tie.  On  emerging  he 
suggested  to  the  captain  that  the  big  revol¬ 
vers  be  left  behind. 

“But  I  like  the  feel  of  them,”  protested 
the  captain.  “Empty,  of  coxirse.  But  I 
don’t  feel  dressed  wiAout  them.  Used  to 
wear  and  depend  on  them  so  much.” 
“Better  tell  them  they  are  unloaded.” 
“Who?” 

“The  revolvers.” 

The  captain  smiled  reminiscently  and 
said,  “Never  such  a  dabster  as  I  was  badt 
in  the  good  old  days  when  a  man’s  life  de 
pended  on  his  quickness  on  the  draw.  They 
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needn’t  feel  scared.  I’ll  tell  them  they’re 
empty.” 

Hodgecomb  would  prefer  his  old  friend 
went  unaccoutered.  He  had  great  respect 
for  the  part  the  captain  had  played  in  win¬ 
ning  the  West,  but  he  feared  the  ordnance 
would  make  Miss  Josie  nervous.  She  never 
batted  an  eye,  however,  as  she  and  her  be- 
medaled  grandfather  welcomed  the  two  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tent.  Once  inside,  and 
realizing  he  was  in  Pappam’s  hogie,  Hodge¬ 
comb  felt  uneasy.  He  feared  lest  Pappiam 
j  might  arrive  and  give  him  the  gate  with 
much  brusquerie. 

At  that  moment  Pappam  was  down  the 
Une,  profanely  teaching  a  new  man  how  to 
combine  ordinary  snakes  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  plus  a  pinch  of  aniline  dyes.  The 
r^t  would  leave  all  serpent-scientists 
dnging  to  the  ropes.  Captain  Gold  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  a  damper  on  the  party.  He  was 
inclined  to  keep  up-stage  once  he  had 
lamped  Captain  Sharpe’s  artillery.  Under 
the  impelling  eye  of  his  granddaughter  he 
made  a  gesture  toward  courtesy  by  asking, 
“Are  the  Hatfields  out  ag’in?” 

Either  Captain  Sharpe  missed  the  iimu- 
cndo,  or  was  above  noticing  it.  The  files  of 
medals  parading  across  the  old  man’s  chest 
always  whetted  his  curiosity.  He  asked 
respectful  questions.  Captain  Gold  forgave 
the  guns  and  did  his  stuff. 

The  two  guests  were  early  and  Hodge¬ 
comb  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
the  golden  opportunity.  The  thin 
blue  book  gave  him  his  entrance  cue;  and 
he  remarked,  “Reading,  Miss  Josie?” 

“.  .  .  and  the  Chicago  fire  never  would 
’a’ happened  if  they’d  listened  to  me.  I  got 
this  medal,  shaped  like  a  torch,  for  giving 
the  warning.  .  .  .”  This  from  Captain 
Gold,  like  Ae  chorus  in  “(Edipus  TjTan- 
nus.” 

“Just  brushing  up  on  my  manners,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Josie.  Her  frankness  was  like 
sunshine,  and  was  only  one  of  her  adorable 
tpialities.  She  motioned  him  to  sit  beside 
her,  and  continued,  “I  don’t  plan  to  follow 
the  ?fagons  all  my  life.  You’re  a  college 
man—” 

“Agricultural  school.” 

“Well,  you’ve  stuck  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  learn  something.  I’ve  met  oceans 
folks,  mostly  yaps.  You’ve  seen  folks 
outside  of  fairs  and  carnivals.  Now  is  this 
•%ht,  page  forty-one  and  the  picture.  Says 


a  lady  shouldn’t  rise  when  a  gent’s  intro¬ 
duced.  .  Just  mitt  him  without  raring  up. 
Sounds  fishy.” 

“.  .  .  who  put  Jeiufy  Lind  across  and 
got  this  medal  from  P.  T.  himself.” 

“I  believe  that  is  the  correct  form,  Miss 
Josie,”  said  Hodgecomb. 

“Makes  a  girl  look  like  she  was  up-stage. 
The  ‘better’n  you  be’  kind,”  criticized  Miss 
Josie. 

“Not  neighborly.  Surely  not,”  stoutly 
agreed  Hodgecomb.  “But  one  must  take 
the  world  as  he  finds  it.” 

“.  .  .  with  the  left-hand  g\m,  and  bagged 
two  devils  with  the  right  quicker’n  you 
can  say  scat,”  'explain^  Captam  Shmrpe 
in  the  background,  and  apparently  going  to 
bat  for  the  first  time.- 

“There  are  styles  in  deportment  as  in 
dress,”  gravely  said  Hodgecomb. 

“If  you  ain’t  filled  with  Simon-pure  lan¬ 
guage,”  softly  admired  Miss  Josie.  “I’ll 
swallow  any^ing,  hook,  bait  and  sinker, 
except  this  about  not  standing  on  your  hoofs 
when  a  proper  gent  is  knocked-down  to 
you.  Well,  well.  Queer  world,  ain’t  it. 
But  we  didn’t  make  it.” 

“  .  .  .  and  General  Walker  said,  ‘Colonel 
Gold,  take  this  and  wear  it.  If  you  die  it 
shall  be  buried  with  you.’  ” 

Miss  Josie  frowned  slightly  and  with  a 
sigh  said,  “Grandpap’s  the  reservation 
again.  Trouping  gives  a  slant  on  life  you 
never  git  in  any  other  way.  The  poet  was 
right  when  he  wrote,  ‘Life  is  hard.’  ” 

“  ‘Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,’  ”  mur¬ 
mured  Hodgecomb. 

“You’re  correcting  me?”  gently  asked 
Miss  Josie. 

“Good  land!  Such  a  notion.  No.” 

“Sounds’s  if  you  was,”  she  suspiciously  in¬ 
sisted.  “Your  way  of  putting  it  is  all  right 
for  a  night-letter,  or  a  wire  sent  collect. 
But,  prepaid,  you  can  boil  it  to  three  words. 
I  think  I’d  love  poetry.  I  was  exposed  to 
it  when  a  kid,  but  not  long  enough  for  it  to 
take.  Yet  I  picked  up  a  lot  of  verses  and 
wise  cracks.  Never  a  truer  saying  than 
that  a  burnt  child  gathers  no  moss.” 

“.  .  .  Damnation!  Didn’t  Fremont  up 
and  say  there  never  would  ’a’  been  any  Cali- 
fomy  if  not  for  me’?  Didn’t  Congress  give 
me  this  medal?” 

Miss  Josie  switched  her  gaze  to  the  two 
men,  now  standing  too  close  to  each  other, 
chins  out,  eyes  glaring.  She  wearily  com¬ 
mented,  “No  runs.  No  hits.  Two  errors.” 
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Captain  Shakpe’s  fault,  I  know.  I’ll 
qdet  him,”  murmui^  Hodgecomlu. 

H£  WAS  the  task  by  the  abrupt 

entrance  of  Pappam,  who  came  bd- 
■  lowing,  and  followed  by  his  perform¬ 
ers.  Poundi^  a  huge  fiat  on  the  table  he 
leqoested  all  the  high  gods  to  xnake  a  memo 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  snake-man  couldn’t 
even  glue  horns  on  the  “Devil  Serpent”  so’s 
they’d  stick.  Captain  Gold’s  lecturing 
voice  became  a  weak  maundering.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sharpe  held  his  arms  so  as  to  cover  his 
two  guns.  Pappam  took  time  to  glare  at 
the  two  guests,  and  Hodgecomb  fdt  much 
embarramed.  Miss  Josie  was  the  perfect 
hostess,  however.  Before  Pappam  could 
outrage  the  laws  of  ho^itality  she  was 
quiedy  saying: 

“If  you’ll  Irave  the  snakes  outside  with  the 
bull  and  be  seated  I’ll  pour  you  a  cup  of  tea.” 

Again  a  phenomenon:  a  craggy  mountain 
swiftly  dis^lving  into  a  hatfid  of  ashes. 
Pappam  dropped  heavily  into  a  camp-chair, 
and  while  waiting  for  tea  surveyed  Hodge¬ 
comb  gloomily  and  demanded,  “What’s 
your  name?” 

“Hodgecomb.  Lithuel  Hodgecomb.  ’ 
“My  Gawd!  What  you  doing  tais  win  ter?” 
“I’m  thinking  of  touring  the  South  with  a 
sharpshooting  act.” 

“He’s  }oshing,”  languidly  informed  Miss 
Josie.  “He’s  going  to  tuck  himself  away 
in  a  sdKX^  for  farmer  lads  and  go  in  for 
‘Way  Down  East’  stuff.  Cows.i  Butter. 
Hens.  Eggs.  And  a  bee  or  two.” 

Pa{^)am’s  big  face  softened  slowly.  He 
even  smiled  a  trifle.  He  warmly  said  that 
did  he  have  his  life  to  live  over  he  never, 
never  would  play  the  fairs  and  parks,  hut 
would  become  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen, 
as  there  wa’n’t  nothing  so  noble  as  farming. 

There  followed  an  enthusiastic  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  all  but  young  Hodge¬ 
comb  were  oigrossed  with  food:  for  Pap¬ 
pam  did  himself  well  at  feed-bag  time. 
The  young  man  made  his  supp>er  of  tea, 
largely;  just  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
Miss  Josie’s  grace  in  pouring.  As  the  des¬ 
sert  was  being  served  Pappam  received  a 
hurry  call  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  Numidian  lion.  Once  he  had  blas¬ 
phemed  an  exit  the  two  captains  resumed 
their  daims  on  glory.  Their  wrangling  in- 
teq>osed  a  screen  between  the  young  couple 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  troupers. 
Hodgecomb  asked: 


“Miss  Josi^,  tdiy  did  you  tell  Mr.  Pap. 
pam  I  was  going  to  school?” 

“Are  going  to  sdiool,”  she  corrected.  ' 

“Dam  schooL  I  beg  your  pardon.  But 
I’m  nifty  with  a  rifle.  I  could  go  along  witb 
Mr.  Pappam — ” 

“No.  That’s  out  Your  duty  is  to  Mrs 
Alma  Mater.” 

“Good  land!  Can’t  I  ever  see  yon 
again?” 

Here  was  undreamed  boldness.  He  was 
amazed  at  himself.  He  was  submerged  in 
ecstatic  cataclysms;  then  he  feared,  and 
was  overwhelmed  in  ebony  engulfings.  He 
felt  as  a  futurist  landscape  looks;  or  as  win¬ 
ter  must  feel  when  it  slides  out  of  the  lap 
of  spring.  Without  premeditation  he  had 
risked  all  on  that  query.  He  stared,  and 
held  his  breath.  Would  it  be  a  reprieve,  or 
thumbs  down?  Storms  of  delirious  hope 
filled  his  sh!q)ely  head  as  he  beheld  Mn 
Josie  smiling.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  scut 
of  a  smile,  but  the  kind  that  tells  soIn^ 
thing.  The  dark  eyes  were  in  league  with 
the  red  lips.  Hodgecomb  was  content  to 
gaze  and  gloat.  Cold  reason  was  trying  to 
tell  him  a  fast  worker  might  clinch  the  busi¬ 
ness  then  and  there.  And  as  he  day-dreanud 
the  train  struck  the  open  switch  and  left 
the  iron. 

The  two  captains  were  on  their  feet,  lean¬ 
ing  across  the  board  and  wagging  their  an¬ 
cient  heads  insultingly.  “By  Godfrey!” 
shouted  Miss  Josie’s  grandfather.  “When  i 
man  up  and  tells  me  no  medal  was  given 
to  Captain  Gold  for  running  gims  into  Cuba 
to  arm  the  poor  blacks  against  their  savap 
masters,  then  it’s  high  time  I  told  that  nuui 
he’s  a  liar!” 

“Jucias  criminityl”  exploded  Captain 
Sharpe.  “You  old  wind-bag!  You  dait 
call  a  veteran  of  the  western  plains  a  liar? 
Who  spent  years  where  a  man’s  life  hinged 
each  hour  of  every  day  on  the  quirknesn  d 
his  trigger-finger!” 

“You  don’t  know  whidi  end  of  a  gun  to  K 
^e  hold  of.”  And  Captain  Gold  laugbedi 
in  harsh  derision.  ■ 

“You’ll  next  be  telling  how  WayneH 
Wheeler  give  you  a  special  medal  for  bookB 
legging.”  ■ 

UT  now  Hcxlgecomb  was  on  his  fotl 
and  was  end^  the  disgraceful  sceiaH 
by  running  his  friend  from  the  UdH 
and  across  to  the  shooting-gallery.  Not  ui-H 
til  then  did  he  speak,  and  then  to  demaodX 
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miserably,  “Why  did  you  have  to  jaw  with 

Captain  (^Id?” 

“That  lulimited  old  ass  would  gag  a 
maggot,”  heatedly  replied  Captain  Shar^. 
“Ha!  ha!  Said  Congress  give  him  a  me^ 
for  gun-running.  And  then  ‘broke  the  die’ 
so  there  could  never  be  another  like  it! 
Ha!  ha!” 

“The  granddaughter,”  groaned  Hodge- 
comb. 

“Told  how  it  was  him,  not  Grant,  that 
got  Lee  to  surrender!”  passionately  con¬ 
tinued  the  captain. 

“But  the  granddaughter.  Miss  Josie.” 

The  repetition,  the  hopeless  tone  in  which 
it  was  couched,  impinged  on  the  captain’s 
brain.  He  emerged  from  his  brain-storm 
and  gazed  questioningly  into  the  young 
man’s  face.  What  he  re^  there  cau^  his 
eyes  to  soften,  and  to  ask,  “You’re  a  fool 
over  that  gal?” 

“I’ve  seen  my  last  sunset.”  And  he 
turned  to  the  counter  of  target  rifles. 

‘You  young  idiot!  You  couldn’t  any 
more’n  part  your  hair  with  one  of  them 
guns.”  And  he  clamped  a  hand  on  Hodge’s 
Moulder. 

“I  never  thought  of  that.  As  far  as 
breathing  and  circulation  of  the  blood  goes 
I  must  keep  on  living.  But  outside  of  ^t, 
time  and  earth  have  passed  away.” 

Captain  Sharpe  slapped  his  ba^  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  softly  condoled,  “Don’t  I 
know  it?  Didn’t  I  go  through  the  same 
ackness  over  the  first  gal?  That  dis’point- 
ment  sent  me  west  to  be  a  scourge  to  the 
hjuns  and  bad-men.  But  there’s  one  good 
thing  about  it.  It’s  like  the  measles.  If 
you  have  it  hard  you  won’t  have  it  again.” 

Hodgecomb,  his  head  sagging,  stumbled 
away  from  him.  Now  alarm  was  blended 
with  the  captain’s  pity.  Swallowing  con¬ 
vulsively  he  hurried  after  him  and  sur¬ 
rendered,  saying,  “All  right.  You  win.  I 
won’t  gum  your  game.  I’ll  make  it  up  with 
the  old  fool.  I’ll  let  him  walk  over  me. 
- him!” 

But  Hodgecomb  was  convinced  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  done.  The  girl  loved  her  lying  old 
gi^dfather  too  much  to  have  any  truck 
with  one  she  must  consider  to  be  the  prot^g6 
of  Captain  Sharpe.  He  shook  off  ^ 
friend’s  hand,  and  hurried  away  to  wander 
somberly  and  aimlessly  among  the  tents. 
He  took  no  heed  of  his  going  until  aroused 
by  two  revolver  shots,  fi^  aLnost  together. 
Then  a  roaring  voice  was  bawling,  “Why 


don’t  you  lay  down, - you!”  And  an¬ 

other  shot. 

Hodgecomb  had  fallen  from  ze¬ 
nith  to  nadir,  yet  he  retained  the 
capacity  for  being  shocked  by 
brutal  murder.  He  halt^  before  the 
tightly  drawn  flaps  of  the  man-eating  lion’s 
tent  just  as  Pappam  suddenly  emerged, 
mopping  his  brow  and  cursing  under  his 
breath. 

“Who’s  dead?”  asked  Hodgecomb. 

“I  be,  almost,”  growled  Pappam.  “Fool 
trainer  don’t  Imow  enough  to  take  care 
of  Baby.  Baby’s  starting  a  bad  spell. 
Wouldn’t  flop  over  and  play  dead  lion  when 
the  gim  was  fired.  Trainer  got  scared. 
Had  to  send  for  me.  He’ll  be  ^  right  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Trainer?”  hopefully  asked  Hodgecomb. 

“ -  no!  He’ll  never  be  ri^t.  I’m 

speaking  of  Baby.  What’d  I  care  about  a 
trainer?  Been  showing  him  how  to  work 
Baby;  but  his  head’s  m^e  of  pianner  keys.” 

As  there  was  no  murder  Hodgecomb  was 
at  liberty  to  return  to  his  misery.  He 
wandered  blindly  and  it  was  dusk  when  he 
took  account  of  his  location  and  found 
himself  in  the  rear  of  a  street  of  tents.  He 
knew  it  wras  poor  form  to  be  prowling  around 
the  backs  of  tents,  being  larcenous  and  sneaky 
in  appearance.  He  hurried  betwreen  two 
walls  of  canvas  and  almost  bumped  into 
Captain  Gold.  The  oqitain,  recognizing 
him,  promptly  blocked  his  path  and  wrath- 
fully  said: 

“That  grandpap  of  yours  is  a  tarnation 
fool.” 

“No  blood  relation.  Just  a  friend,”  mut¬ 
tered  Hodgecomb. 

“That’s  worse.  You  can’t  help  your 
relations,”  denounced  the  captain.  “That 
old  coot  had  th’  nerve  to  tell  me  he  used  to 
shoot  buttons  off’n  Wild  Bill’s  coat,  and  Bill 
just  smiled  meechingly,  and  didn’t  dare  to 
object.” 

“He’s  said  to  be  a  master  hand  with 
guns,”  feebly  defended  Hodgecomb. 

“Ever  see  him  do  any  fancy  shooting?” 
challenged  the  captain. 

“No.  But  he  was  in  the  West  for  years. 
Shoots  like  a  streak.” 

“Ba!  Spills  enough  hot  air  to  sweat  an 
Eskimo.” 

“But  you  saw  his  two  big  guns!” 

Captain  Gold  snorted  his  disdain,  and 
countered,  “And  I’ve  got  a  rope.  S’posc 
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that  means  I  can  step  out  and  do  a  Will 
Rogers.” 

“Oh,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  you  feel 
harsh  towards  me,  Captain  Gold.  I’m 
sorry  Captain  Sharpe  talked  as  he  did.  I 
have  great  respect  for  your  granddaughter. 
The  greatest  respect  man  ever  felt,  and — ” 

“Halt!  Not  passed  by  the  board  of 
censors,  young  man.  You  keep  clear  of  my 
graddaughter.  We  Golds  are  as  clannish 
as  a  l^iled-dinner.  Enemy  to  one  is 
enemy  to  the  whole  tribe.  And  you  look 
too  meeching,  anyway.”  He  passed  on, 
his  medals  clinking  and  clanking  because  of 
indignation,  or  jerky  steps. 

When  Hodgecomb  retired  that  night,  un- 
“  der  the  counter  of  the  shooting-gallery,  his 
dreams  were  of  the  creamy  white  and  so 
desirable  Miss  Josie.  They  were  sep>arated 
by  an  illimitable,  dreamy  plain,  over  which 
swept  a  mournful  wind.  Across  the  de¬ 
pressing  expanse  two  skeletal  old  men 
wrangl^  and  fought,  one  clothed  with 
cKnkmg  medals,  and  the  other  thickly  hung 
with  b%  revolvers.  He  was  nerve-wom  and 
disheartened  when  he  turned  out  early  in 
the  morning. 

CAPTAIN  Sharpe  was  waiting  to  go  to 
breakfast.  He  appeared  to  ^  in  high 
spirits.  The  day’s  possible  profits 
were  filling  his  cogitations.  He  greeted  his 
melancholy  young  friend  by  saying,  “Give 
me  a  run  ^  w<»nen.  That’s  all  I  a^. 
Guess  ’em  too  low  and  they’re  glad  to  let  it 
go  at  that.  Never’U  ask  for  the  candy. 
These  new  styles,  women  without  hips,  is  a 
godsend  to  the  honest  guesser.  But  a  man 
ain’t  got  that  kind  of  pride.  Not  even  if  he 
weig^  a  ton.” 

‘^ou  haven’t  seen  him  this  morning?” 

— ^  “Who?” 

“Captain  Gold.” 

“That  old  four-flusher?  God  forbid. 
Say.  Lithuel,  I’d  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  have  time  plop  backwards  to  the  first 
3rear  of  Deadwood,  or  Benton,  and  have  that 
false  alarm  on  the  scene.  Mighty  few 
medals  he’d  be  wearing  after  the  first  two 
minutes  in  town.  Such  days!  Ha!  Hal 
How  we’d  shoot  cigars  out  the  mouths  of 
the  tenderfeet!  Seized  off  a  bit  of  hide  on 
one  chap  and  made  his  lip  bleed.  Lawd, 
what  a  row  we  had  before  t’other  chap 
would  admit  I’d  won  the  bet.” 

“Why  can't  you  take  credit  for  what 
you’ve  done,  and  let  him  take  credit  for 


what  he’s  done?”  wearily- asked  fiodg^ 
comb. 

“Who?” 

“Ci^tain  Gold.” 

“Still  harping  on  that  old  cuss?  He 
ain’t  worth  a  thought.  When  a  toy  balloon 
busts,  that’s  old  Gold.  Medal  for  saving 
Captain  Webb  from  drowning  when  he  was 
swimming  down  the  Mississipinl  Yeow! 
I’m  going  to  hunt  that  echo  up  and  bet  him 
he  can’t  keep  afloat  in  the  Water-Cinnis 
tank  for  half  a  minute.  I’ll  dare  him  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd — ” 

“No,  no!  Good  heavens,  what  would 
she  think!” 

“Who?” 

“Miss  Josie,  of  course.” 

“Oh!  Yes,  she’d  be  likely  enough  if  she 
didn’t  belong  to  the  wrong  family.  Her 
grandpap  poisons  several  generations- 
Hamburg  steak,  fried  onions  and  perta- 
ters,  coffee’n  rolls.”  The  last  was  to  the 
cook. 

“I  don’t  care  two  cents  about  her  grand¬ 
father,”  fiercely  said  Hodgecomb.  “C(^et 
and  doughnuts,  Cook.” 

“There!  I  knew  we  was  sharing  the 
same  thought,”  warmly  declared  Captain 
Sharpe. 

“But  I’ll  never  forget  her,”  added  Hodg^ 
comb. 

“Who?” 

“Good  heavens!  Miss  Josie.  What’s  the 
matter  with  your  head.  Captain?” 

“Well,  ain’t  it  the  truth.  And  am’t  it 
queer,”  commented  the  Captain.  “And 
when  you’re  at  the  calf  age.  Don’t  1  know 
it!  The  first  one  I  fell  for  had  a  cast  in  her 
eye.  In  one  eye.  Left.  But  to  me  it  to 
just  a  bit  of  roguishness.  She  married  i 
barber  and  beat  him  up  with  a  chair.  The 
doctor  said  she’d  a  killed  him  if  her  left  eye 
had  been  all  right.” 

“Miss  Josie  is  a  gentlewoman,”  Hodg^ 
comb  coldly  remind^. 

“7  like  her,”  enthusiastically  said  the 
captain.  “She’ll  weigh  exactly  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  or  I  never  killed  the  leader  of 
the  Tuell  gang  in  front  of  the  Two  Spot 
saloon  at  a  m^ured  distance  of  one 
himdred  and  ten  yards,  army  Colt,  forty- 
four.” 

Hodgecomb  moodily  finished  hi 
coffee  and  doughnuts  and  retumoi 
to  the  shooting-gallery.  Bits  <f 
song,  an  argument  as  to  the  superiority  of 
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two  rival  radio  sets,  and  rough  badinage 
emanated  from  the  brown  mounds  of  can¬ 
vas.  The  Siamese  twins  were  making  the 
most  of  their  brief  freedcnn  by  passing  ball 
in  the  mid-way.  The  Tattooed  Man, 
sitting  in  front  of  his  tent,  was  critically  in¬ 
specting  his  person  and  deftly  retouching 
any  indelible  designs  which  had  blurred 
ovemigWL 

The  only  dissonance  was  the  bellowing 

Pappam,  now  at  the  lion  tent.  He  was 
hoarsely  warning,  “If  you  fall  down  on 
Baby’s  act  today  you’ve  got  the  whole 
world  to  wander  in.”  There  must  have 
been  an  attempt  at  defense  as  the  raucous 
voice  of  the  proprietor  angrily  shouted: 

“Clawed  at  you,  you  poor  cheese?  What 
you  expect?  That  Babyr’s  going  to  bake 
you  a  cake?  Baby’s  clawed  and  scratched 
better  men  than  you’ll  ever  be.  Of  course 
Baby  claws  at  you.  That’s  his  act.  It’s 
your  cue  to  act  scared  and  jump  and  hre  the 
gun,  and  yell  ‘Down!’  I’ve  told  you  that  so 
much  I’ve  got  corns  on  my  tongue.  What’s 
the  use  of  training  Baby  to  ,act  up  like  a 
man-eater  if  he  don’t  show  any  spunk? 
Put  it  across  today,  or  start  walking.” 

Then  Papp>am  came  up  the  street  to  the 
Carnival  tent  and  entered  the  ticket-cage. 
He  appeared  to  Hodgecomb,  across  the  way, 
like  a  gorilla  too  tightly  confined.  He  was 
a  cacophonic  gorilla  intruding  where  grace 
and  beauty  and  goodness  should  be  pre- 
nding.  Hodgecomb  watched  him  surrep- 
tiously,  and  wondered  if  he  were  to  sell 
tickets.  That  would  mean  the  Golds  were 
quitting  the  shows.  The  thought  filled  his 
bosom  with  leaden  weights.  He  knew  it 
would  be  like  her,  with  her  striving  for  cor¬ 
rect  deportment,  to  steal  away  before  day¬ 
break.  The  young  man  began  to  entertain 
something  akin  to  aversion  towanl  Captain 
Sharpe. 

Then,  like  a  streak  of  sunshine  piercing  a 
Dore  illustration  in  the  family  Bible,  there 
appeared  between  the  flaps  of  the  big  tent 
Captain  Gold  and  his  wealth  of  medab. 
He  emerged  and  descended  from  the  plat¬ 
form  and  stood  in  front  of  the  ticket-cage. 

Pappam  beamed  upon  him  and  reached  a 
big  hand  through  the  opening  and  patted 
the  narrow  shoulders.  The  two  talked  in 
undertones.  Hodgecomb  waited  anxiously 
until  the  old  man  should  gaze  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  ludkrously  cruel  did 
C^tain  G<^  hold  him  in  any  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  Captain  Sharpe’s  rudeness.  At 


last  the  captain  turned  his  head  and  stared 
across  the  street.  His  eyes  rested  on  the 
young  man  and  contain^  the  impersonal 
malice  of  a  basilisk.  Then  he  was  lotting 
elsewhere,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
better. 

Hodgecomb’s  attentkm  was  attracted  by 
a  snorting  sound  behind  him.  CapUun 
Sharpe  was  staring  malevolently  over  his 
shoulder.  Not  satisfied  with  glaring  the 
captain  loudly  said,  “Got  a  medal  for  Uying 
to  stop  Nero  from  fiddling  Rome  into  the 
flames.  Ha!  Ha!  Another  medal  for 
showing  Moses  the  trail  through  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  . 

“Oh,  will  you  hush?”  b^edHodgecmnb. 

Captain  Gold  ever  wore  a  naked  sword. 
He  cWbed  to  the  ballyhoo  platform  and 
in  his  shrill,  penetrating  voice  announced, 
“Lay-dees  and  gen’l’men.  We  have  with 
us  ^e  most  famous  pistol-shot  in  Tupper 
Comers.  With  an  unloaded  gun  he  kiUed 
ALL  the  Injuns  who  killed  Custer.  With  a 
loaded  gim  he  WON  the  World  War-r!” 

“By  Judas!  He  can’t  git  away  with 
that!”  tallowed  Cs^tain  Sharpe.  And  he 
would  have  rushed  to  attack  the  medalist 
forthwith  had  not  Hodgecomb  thrown  his 
arms  around  him.  The  medals  jangled  and 
clinked  and  would  have  advanc^  to  battle 
had  not  creamy  white  arms  shot  from  be¬ 
tween  the  flaps  to  draw  him  inside  the  tent. 

IT  WAS  finished.  Hodgecomb  ac¬ 
cepted  the  decree  and  turned  to  his 
gallery.  Men  must  work  though  the 
harbor  b^  be  moaning.  The  potentials 
a  completed  agricultu^  course  were  in  the 
groups  of  people  now  sifting  down  the  mid¬ 
way.  While  waiting  for  patronage  he 
sought  anodyne  in  canvassii^  possible 
names  for  the  dairy-farm.  That  genius  was 
burgeoning  in  his  young  head  was  pnoved  by 
his  refusal  to  follow  the  vog^e  established 
by  the  first  purveyor  of  milk.  He  would 
have  naught  of  “Riverside,”  “Brookdale” 
or  “Mountain  Springs.”  All  such  cursed 
hintings  at  watered  milk  did  violence  to 
Hodgecomb’s  sensibilities.  These  stock 
names,  printed  across  the  front  of  a  bam 
were  reminiscent  of  a  wrong-doer,  who 
babbles  guilty  secrets  in  his  deep.  Even 
the  “Rodcy  Falls  Farm”  betra3red  the 
egotism  of  the  subconscious,  or  the  small  boy 
in  the  man  impelling  him  to  boast  how  he 
“got  away  with  it.”  Hodgecomb  took  this 
resolute  stand  when  he  attended  his  first 
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Milkmen’s  Convention  and  heard  the  mem¬ 
bers'  sing,  Shalt  We  Gather  At  The  River? 

This  close-up  of  Hodgecomb’s  moral  £ber 
is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  his  seri¬ 
ousness  in  approaching  any  worth  while 
problem.  AIm,  it  more  clearly  reveals  his 
c^iacity  for  suffering.  He  “felt  like  hell.” 
Those  were  his  words  to  Captain  Sharpe 
after  War’s  grim  visage  was  yanked  from 
the  mid-way  by  splendid  arms.  Had  he 
been  less  vinle  he  might  have  said  “hades,” 
or  gloomed  about  “wallowing  in  an  abyss  of 
woe.”  He  spoke  forcefully,  but  with  no 
thought  of  inelegance.  A  listening  neigh¬ 
bor,  one  who  knew  the  family,  might  have 
thought  the  young  man  w^  throwing-back 
to  Grandfather  Hodgecomb,  who  could  give 
any  man  a  three-minute  verbal  start  and 
beat  him  to  the  tape  by  a  profane  sprint. 

After  brooding  for  half  an  hour  Captain 
Sharpe  abandoned  business  to  join  his 
friend  and  say,  “See  here,  Lithuel.  It’s 
come  to  me  like  a  flash  that  you’re  sweet  on 
that  gal;  and  really  mean  it.” 

“C^od  heavens!” 

“Well,  well,”  mused  Sharpe.  “That’s 
different.  S’posed  it  was  just  another  case 
of  the  first  one.  I  want  to  help  you,  now  I 
understand.  If  that  sUly  fakir  will  let 
me  alone  I’ll  let  him  alone.  That’ll  fix 
things.” 

IT  FIXED  nothing.  When  Miss  Josie  suc¬ 
ceeded  Pappam  in  the  ticket-^e  she  did 
not  know  Hodgecomb  was  alive.  Being 
the  biggest  day  of  the  fair  all  attractions 
were  prospering  most  robustly.  It  was 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  place,  for  corrod¬ 
ing  cark. 

Manning  the  guns  should  have  been  joy  to 
Hodgecomb.  He  was  peeved  and  physically 
weary.  After  the  noon  hour  the  crush  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  the  gallery  profits 
were  far  above  the  apogee  of  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  heart  behind  the  works  re¬ 
mained  bankrupt. 

Ceasing  his  search  for  a  dairy-farm  name 
Hodgecomb  could  only  think  of  Time’s 
inexorableness.  One  day  more  and  the 
Pappam  shows  would  be  following  the  swal¬ 
lows.  There  was  the  frog  who  lived  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well  and  finally  tired  of  it  and 
climbed  upward  three  feet  a  day  and  slipped 
back  one  foot,  much  to  the  enrichment  of 
all  elementary  arithmetics.  There  arrived 
the  moment  when  the  young  man  discovered 
he  disliked  living  in  a  well.  In  other  words 


he  became  desperate.  History  is  cluttered 
up  with  instances  where  the  pushed-about 
and  trampled-upon  suddenly  turn  and  be¬ 
come  stars  in  forlorn  hopes.  Hodgecomb 
suddenly  decided  he  could  not  be  any 
worse  off  if  he  charged  across  to  the  ticket- 
cage  and  sought  speech  with  the  marble- 
orbed  one.  Once  he  resolved  to  make  this 
essay  latent  cunning  was  eager  tt^aid  him. 
The  mid-way  crowd  would  thin]  out  when 
the  starter  called  for  his  horses  in  the  two- 
twenty  trot  at  two  o’clock.  Hodgecomb 
knew  he  must  be  off  the  mark  at  the  begin- 
^g  of  the  lull,  and  before  Miss  Josie  had 
time  to  retire. 

He  peddled  rifles  and  kept  an  ear  aslant 
to  the  race-track.  At  last  it  came,  the  blare 
of  the  band  in  front  of  the  jud^  stand. 
There  was  a  backward  surge  in  the  happy 
throng.  The  withdrawl  became  a  wild  re¬ 
treat.  Before  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
his  ultimate  daring  Hcxlgecomb  was  at  the 
ticket-cage,  staring  up  into  Miss  Josie’s  cold 
eyes  and  ^bbling  the  dire  ne^  of  small 
change.  With  a  downward  sweep  of  her 
long  lashes,  as  quick  and  sharp  as  a  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  glance,  she  noted  the  bulging,  sagging 
pockets.  He  was  carrying  enough  weight 
to  drown  him  if  he  ^otid  fall  into  the 
Water-Circus  tank.  The  law  of  the  troup¬ 
ers,  however,  called  for  C(X)peration,  and 
she  began  counting  out  dimes  and  nickels, 
with  her  right  hand  ready  to  receive  the 
bank-notes.  All  the  paper  money  Lithuel 
could  find  was  a  dollar  bill. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  faltered. 

“No  bother  to  make  change,”  she  quietly 
assured  him.  As  she  advanced  a  dollar  in 
nickles  and  dimes  Pappam  emerged  from 
the  big  tent.  Miss  Josie  promptly  retired. 
Hodgecomb  retreated.  Adamant  and  Bes¬ 
semer  steel:  women  can  be  like  that,  the 
young  man  was  discovering. 

Trade  was  failing  off  along  the 
whole  street.  A  few  tents  down 
the  line  Captain  Gold  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  stem  the  ebbing  tide  with  promises 
of  a  rare  combat  between  Man  and  Lion; 
or,  as  the  captain  embroidered  it,  “Human 
courage  and  human  brains  against  the  ter¬ 
rible  ferocity  of  the  Be-e-est  World.”  And 
all  for  a  dime,  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  morbid  expectation  of  beholding  a 
Numidian  four-footer  chew  up  a  white  man 
decoyed  a  fair-sized  audience  into  the  side¬ 
show. 
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Hodgecomb  was  still  nursing  soul-bruises 
when  Captain  Sharpe  came  to  the  gallery, 
two  heavy  guns  sagging  at  his  hips  and  com¬ 
menced  prattling  about  his  afternoon 
“take.”  Hodgecomb  did  not  hear  him. 
He  was  despairingly  gazing  after  Miss  Josie 
now  leaving  the  big  tent  and  making  toward 
the  lion  tent. 

“Every  fat  woman  said  I  was  right. 
Wouldn’t  even  have  me  check  up  on  the 
scales.  Next  year  I’m  going  to  give  weight- 
certificates  and  charge  a  dime  extra.  If 
I’d  had  some  this  afternoon  I  could  a  todc 
twenty  dollars  more — ” 

A  WOMAN’S  shriek,  so  shrill  and  pierc¬ 
ing  as  to  rise  high  above  the  medley 
k.  of  noises  left  the  captain’s  boast  un-' 
finished,  and  sent  Hodgecomb  leaping  into 
the  street.  The  one  scream  became  a  chorus. 
Hodgecomb  darted  quick  glances  at  the 
three  rides,  one  being  the  “Flying  Boats.” 
Two  rides  were  resting,  and  a  third  was  al¬ 
most  empty.  The  deep  notes  of  men  afraid 
was  added  to  the  terrified  chorus.  People 
were  running  away  from  the  lion  tent. 
Hodgecomb  started  down  the  mid-way  with 
the  captain  at  his  heels.  He  was  in  time 
to  see  the  lion  tent  spew  forth  the  last 
of  the  fear-crazed  spectators.  Now  those 
endeavoring  to  get  away  from  the  tent  were 
being  hemmed  in  by  an  onrush  of  the  curious 
from  the  race-track.  Then  the  lion  stalked 
into  view,  and  all  were  facing  henceward  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  good  eye. 

“Captain!  The  lion’s  loose!”  yelled 
Hodgecomb;  and  he  stayed  his  steps  and 
glanced  right  and  left  for  an  egress  between 
the  tents. 

Captain  Sharpe  barked  hoarsely.  There 
was  so  much  screaming  and  shouting,  so 
much  of  frantic  endeavor  to  get  clear  of  the 
danger-zone,  and  such  persistence  on  the  part 
of  those  arriving  from  the  race-track  to 
crowd  down  the  street  and  see  what  it  was 
all  about,  that  the  captain’s  outcry  went 
unheeded  by  Hodgecomb. 

Then  he  glimpsed  her.  Miss  Josie,  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  lion.  Miss  Josie’s  mouth 
was  opening  and  closing,  but  so  great  was 
the  din  none  could  hear  her  screaming.  It 
was  plain  she  had  lost  her  senses  for  she 
was  deliberately  approaching  Baby  ,  whose 
mouth  was  stretched  to  the  utmost  as  he 
shook  his  shaggy  head  and  bared  his  big 
teeth  and  made  an  inventory  of  the  free 
feed. 


WITH  a  plunge  and  a  leap  Hodge¬ 
comb  ad  vair^  and  nearly  knocked 
her  off  her  feet  as  he  threw  his  two 
anns  around  her.  She  was  a  good  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  but  love  and  fear  can  trans- 
fom  pygmies  into  giants. 

Baby’s  roar  was  thunderous  and  he 
crouched  for  a  spring  as  Hodgecomb  turned 
with  the  girl  to  run  between  two  tents.  He 
expected  to  feel  the  claws  and  jaws;  instead 
he  heard  the  booming  of  C^tain  Sharpe’s 
big  gims.  Hodgecomb  tripp^  over  a  guy- 
rope  and  stumblkl  and  all  but  fell. 

“He’s  dead!  He’s  killed  him!”  cried  the 
frantic  pec^le,  hedged  in  close  to  the  lion 
by  the  new  arrivals. 

A  backward  glance  revealed  a  dramatic 
tableau.  Captain  Sharpe,  erect  and  master¬ 
ful,  was  blowing  the  smoke  from  the  two 
long  gun  barreb.  Baby  was  stretched  oat 
on  the  ground. 

“Oh,  he’s  killed  Baby!”  whimpered  Miss 
Josie,  clutching  Hodgecomb  more  tightly 
about  the  ne^  as  she  glared  over  his 
shoulder. 

“Thank  God!”  choked  her  rescuer.  But 
he  would  not  risk  her  being  trampkd  upon 
by  the  wildly  surging  currents  of  humanity. 
He  gained  the  rear  of  the  tents  and  carri^ 
her  to  the  Carnival  of  Beauty  tent.  Even 
then  he  would  have  held  her  indefinitely  had 
she  not  slipped  to  the  ground,  her  face 
hotly  suffus^  with  blushes. 

“You  dared  to  come  to  me  in  the  face  of 
that  lion,”  she  murmured,  as  they  stood 
alone  at  the  back  of  the  big  tent.  “You 
done  that,  believing  him  to  be  dangerous.” 
And  she  shyly  locked  into  hb  eyes  and 
smiled  gently. 

“Deadly,”  he  faintly  corrected,  now  feel¬ 
ing  faint. 

“You’d  face  a  mad  Numidian  hon  for 
me?”  she  whirred. 

“Why,  Miss  Josie!  What  a  silly  ques¬ 
tion!  Who  wouldn’t?” 

“Well  no  one  else  did,  Luthiel.” 
“Lithuel,”  he  mechanically  corrected. 
His  heart  aching  with  hap>piness  now  that 
he  understood  what  man-eating  lions  were 
created  for. 

“Lithuel,  I’m  tired  of  trouping.  I’ve  g;^ 
a  goodish  bit  saved  up.  I’ve  ^ways  han¬ 
kered  for  a  little  farm,  covered  with  flowers. 
A  dairy-farm.  Where  there’s  room  for 
Grandpap  and  hb  medals — ” 

“Miss  Josie!  Josie!  Sweetheart!  I  have 
the  farm — ”  he  incoherently  broke  in. 


Everybody’s  ‘ 


“And  Pappam  shows  signs  of  taking  to 
drink.”  Now  she  was  picking  invisible  lint 
from  his*coat.  “I  want  a  home  and  keep 
a  bee  and  grow  honey.”  She  paused  and 
waited,  but  he  gaped  like  a  stranded  fish. 
“I  could  learn  to  love  a  nice  young  man 
who’s  studied  fantiing.” 

“Josie!  I  love  your  grandfather.  Will 
you  marry  me  now?” 

“After  you’ve  had  this  winter’s  schooling, 
and  I’ve  kept  my  contract  with  Pappam. 
After^that,  if  you’ll  promise  never  to  make 
me  go  to  a  county  fair  .  .  .”  She 
glan^  swiftly  about.  All  the  world  was 
on  the  mid-way.  “In  the  spring,  yes, 
Luthiel.  And  you  may  kiss  me  once  to 
make  the  contract  binding.”  This  time  he 
recked  not  his  miscalled  name. 


THEN  he  asked,  “At  just  what 
particular  moment  did  you  know 

VV  you  loved  me?  When  I  tet  picked 
you  up  or — ” 

“When  you  came  to  get  change  and  had 
(Hily  one  dollar  in  paper.  Come.”  She 
smoothed  her  hair  and  led  the  way  around 
to  the  ticket-cage  and  mounted  the  ^ong 
narrow  stage.  A  huge  mob  was  slowly 
working  toward  the  big  tent  and  was  cheer¬ 
ing  most  lustily.  “Praising  Captain  Sharpe 
for  his  courage  and  deadly  marksmanship,” 
murmured  Hodgecomb. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  saddened.  Her  voice 
was  unsteady  as  she  said,  “I  tried  so  hard 
to  make  Baby  hear  me.  Hear  me  telling 
him  to  lay  down.  If  I  could  only  have 
gotten  to  him,  made  him  hear!”  She 
paused  and  dabbed  her  eyes  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“There’s  the  Captain!”  proudly  exclaimed 
'Hodgcombe;  and  there  was  hero  worship  in 
his  gaze  as  he  looked  down  on  his  friend, 
moving  slowly  with  many  hands  clapping 
his  shoulders,  and  many  voices  proclaiming 
his  bravery  and  skill. 

Captain  Sharpe  was  in  high  feather.  He 
was  reloading  his  guns,  carried  empty  until 
this  momentous  ^temoon.  He  gUmp>sed 
Hodgecomb  and  Miss  Josie  and  waved  a 
forty-four  in  salutation  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  his  story  as  to  bow  he  killed  the  man- 
eater. 

“There  was  death  in  his  eyes.  There 
death  in  my  guns,”  he  told  the  close-packed 
throng.  “There  was  no  chance  for  fine 
shooting  as  I’d  liked.  Lives  were  at  stake. 
The  first  bullet  was  mortal,  but  once* my 


gims  git  to  barking  they  don’t  know  when 
to  stop.  Look  that  man-eater  over  and 
you’ll  find  every  shot  was  mortal.” 

'  Loud  cheers  greeted  his  words,  and  the 
swirling  crowd  swept  him  on  up  the  mid¬ 
way. 

“A  wonderful  man  with  lethal  weapons,” 
solemnly  commented  Hodgecomb. 


MISS  JOSIE  was  sniveling,  but  she 
nodded  acquiescence.  A  new  audi¬ 
ence  was  madly  cheering  the  Pride 
of  the  West.  A  man  shouted  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  taking  him  to  the  judge’s  stand,  so 
he  might  be  presented  to  aU  the  people. 

Then  Papjiam  came  up  the  street;  and 
he  was  laughing.  He  walked  with  head 
thrown  back  and  bumped  into  people.  His 
laughter  reached  to  high  heaven.  Miss 
Josie  forgot  her  tears  as  she  saw  and  heard 
him.  “The.  poor  man’s  crazy!”  she  told 
Hodgecomb.  “He  loved  Baby.  He’s 
crazy’s  a  coot.” 

Pappam  was  sane  enough  to  recognize 
Miss  Josie.  He  commenc^  a  frown  as  he 
recognized  her  companion.  Then  his  mad 
mirth  returned.  He  was  bellowing  as  he 
forced  a  path  to  the  platform;  and  tears 
were  rolli^  down  his  face. 

“Don’t!  Please  don’t  take  on  so.  Chief,” 
sobbed  Miss  Josie. 

“It’s  all  for  the  best,”  miunbled  Hodg^ 
comb. 

Leaning  against  the  side  of  the  ticket- 
cage  f/om  very  weakness  he  brokenly  told 
them,  “Missed!  At  ten  feet  he  missed! 
Twelve  shots!  Missed  every — one!”  And 
again  he  was  convulsed  by  strident  risibles. 

Miss  Josie  was  quicker  than  Hodg^ 
comb  in  comprehending  the  miracle.  She 
clapped  her  hands  with  joy.  “Oh,  now 
everything  is  all  right.  Everything  is  per¬ 
fect.  I  tried  to  m^e  Baby  hear.  He  todt 
his  cue  to  lay  down  from  the  captain’s 
gun.  The  cute  thing!” 

Young  Hodgecomb  » emerged,  from  his 
stupor  to  say,  “Then  there  was  no  danger. 
You  didn’t  need  my  help.” 

Pappam  was  overcome  again  and  could  not 
answer  him.  Miss  Josie  was  quick  to  reply. 
“No  danger  except  from  the  old  man’s 
guns.  But  you’re  just  as  much  of  a  dear. 
You  showed  you  was  willing  to  risk  any¬ 
thing  for  your  girl.  Our  bargain  holds. 
Contract’s  signed.  Luthiel  and  me  are  to 
be  married  in  the  spring.  Chief.” 

“Lithuel,  dearest,”  he  corrected. 


A  Former  Member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
Offers  an  Exhilarating  Flying  Story 


of  the  Service 

By  Jack  Yeaman 


TEIX,  the  first  part  of  the  job’s  “Not  a  chance.  ] 
\  V  /  done,”  exclaimed  Ned  Capper,  Majwr  Brightman 
YY  dropping  into  a  chair  beside  the  standards  of  the  Ai 

desk  in  the  inner  office  of  the  I  owed  my  country  3 
Department  of  Justice  quarters  at  San  he  was  in  earnest,  al 
Antonio.  The  white-haired 

“Did  they  tie  the  can  to  you?”  asked  “Fine  work,  Caj 
Spotford  WUte,  narcotic  chief  from  Wash-  put  of  your  job.  1 
i^on.  with  Laiiks.  That 

“I’ll  say  they  did,”  the  boy  replied,  as  fooling  the  army, 
grinning  ruefully.  “Major  Brightman  told  “That’s  just  abo' 
me  I  was  ‘washed  out’  ‘for  the  good  answered,  a  broad 
the  service.’  You  know  what  that  means,  featured,  dark  face 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  could  parties  with  some  o 
never  hold  anot^  job  of  any  kind  with  the  my  campaign  to  ge 


Government. 

“He  told  me  that  the  Air  Service  had  no 
use  for  men  like  me;  that  after  the  Gov- 
munent  had  spent  nearly  $i  50,000  on  my 
tnining  I  had  disgraced  myself  and  my 
fellow  cadets  by  acting  the  disgraceful  fool, 
ud  aU  that.” 

“Well,  did  you?” 

“I’ll  say  so.  I’ve  pretended  to  be  drunk 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  Missed  classes, 
nade  a  mess  of  my  flying  and  talked  back 
to  my  instructors  every  chance  I  got.” 

“Then  no  one  has  t^  slightest  suspicion 
that  you  were  framing  the  <kai?” 


/ 
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know  the  general  outline  of  the  proposition. 

“We  are  convinced  that  Lanks  is  the  head 
of  the  tran^x>rtation  end  of  the  big  dope- 
nmning  syndicate  that’s  bringing  the  stuff 
over  from  Mexico.  We  are  certain  that  he’s 
shipping  it  in  by  air.  But  so  far,  as  you 
know,  we  haven’t  been  able  to  catch  one 
of  his  planes.  That’s  why  we  asked  you  to 
help  us — on  advice  from  Washington  that 
you  could  be  trusted.  Your  job  is  to  get 
in  with  him  as  the  pilot  of  one  of  his  dope¬ 
running  planes  and  keep  us  advised  of  your 
movements  and  where  you  will  be  deliver¬ 
ing  the  stuff.  Then  we  can  be  on  hand  and 
trace  down  the  distributing  organization. 

“The  arrangements  are  simple  enough. 
You  will  call  the  department’s  unlisted 
phone  number  as  soon  as  you  find  out  when 
you  are  leaving  on  a  trip.  A  girl  will  an¬ 
swer — either  a  secretary  or  one  of  the  ste¬ 
nographers.  Address  whoever  answers  as 
Doro^y,  or  Dotty.  She’ll  understand. 
Then  pretend  that  she  is  a  girl  friend  of 
yours  whom  you  had  an  engagement  with 
and  tell  her  that  you  have  to  break  it  as  you 
are  going  out  of  town.  That  will  advise  us 
that  you  are  on  your  way. 

“I  will  give  you  a  nmnbei  of  special 
aerial  message  tubes.  They  are  small  and 
can  be  concealed  about  your  person.  On 
your  return  trip  from  Mexico  with  a  load, 
when  you  will  know  your  destination,  drop 
a  message  in  one  of  the  tubes  either  over 
Falfurrias  or  Alice.  We  will  have  agents 
at  both  places.  Upon  hitting  the  ground 
the  tubes  ignite  a  red  fiare  and  are  easily 
found. 

“Tlie  success  of  this  attempt  to  break  up 
the  most  damnable  trade  in  the  world  is 
in  your  hands  from  now  on.  We  can’t  do 
a  thing  but  sit  quiet  and  wait.  You  mustn’t 
try  to  get  in  touch  with  us  except  through. 
‘Dorothy’  to  let  us  know  when  you  are 
going  on  a  trip. 

“Tomorrow  I’ll  make  one  more  move  to 
get  you  in  strong  with  Lanks.  We’ll  have 
you  framed  at  O’Reilly  Field  for  the  theft 

some  of  your  classmates’  belongings  and 
issue  a  warrant  for  you.  That  will  make 
Lanks  think  he  has  another  hold  on  you 
and  give  you  an  excuse  for  staying  in  hiding 
at  hu  field  where  you  can  watch  develop¬ 
ments. 

“You  had  better  be  on  your  way  now. 
It  wouldn’t  do  to  be  seen  with  any  of  us  dr 
even  around  this  building.’’ 

Capper  rose  and  shook  hands  seriously. 


“I’ll  certainly  do  my  best,  sir,”  he  said, 
“and  all  I  ask  is  that  1  be  reinstated  in  the 
Air  Service  when  I’ve  finished  this  job.”  ^ 

ON  HIS  way  back  to  the  hotel  where  he 
had  left  his  belongings  alter  beii^ 
almost  literally  kicked  out  of  0  ’Reilly 
Flying  Field,  Capper  bought  an  evening 
paper  and  glanced  idly  over  the  news  of  the 
many  army  camp>s  about  the  great  south¬ 
western  training  center. 

One  of  the  headlines  stopped  him  short 
in  his  tracks. 

Flying  Cadet  Dismissed  for  Good  of  the 
Service. 

He  cursed  softly  as  he  read  the  short  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  “washed  out.” 

“Lord,”  he  commented.  “That  sure 
brands  me.  And  I  can’t  say  a  word  in 
reply.” 

At  the  hotel  he  went  immediately  to  the 
elevators,  not  caring  to  meet  any  of  his 
former  friends  who  might  be  in  the  lobby. 
But  a  voice  halted  him  before  he  could  es¬ 
cape. 

“Hy  there.  Capper,  who  bit  you?”  the 
speaker,  a  heavy-set  middle-aged  man  (k- 
manded,  as  he  hurried  over  to  the  boy. 

“Oh,  hello,  Lanks,”  Capper  greeted  him 
listlessly.  “Come  to  congratulate  me  on 
the  good  news,  I  suppose?” 

Lanks’  thin,  tight  lips  parted  in  what  was 
meant  for  a  smile,  but  which  only  hardened 
his  cold,  calculating  features. 

“No  need  to  cry,  aviator,”  he  said  coolly. 
“As  all  you  high  flyers  know,  there’s  a 
silver  lining  to  every  cloud.” 

“Like  hell,”  Capper  replied.  Then  with 
sudden  desire  in  his  eyes:  “Got  a  drink 
on  you?” 

“That’s  the  stuff,”  Lanks,  who  was  owner 
of  a  civilian  flying  field  near  the  city,  said. 
“Helps  you  forget  all  your  troubles.  Sure 
I  have  some.  Let’s  go  up  to  your  room  and 
take  a  shot.” 

The  suspected  dope  runner  watched  the 
young  flyer  as  he  gulp>ed  down  two  large 
shots  of  the  raw  com  liquor  which  he  had 
furnished;  watched  carefully  and  smiled 
again  in  Ms  thin,  cold  way. 

“Nice  deal  they  gave  you,  wasn’t  it, 
flyer?”  he  questioned. 

“To  hell  with  them,”  Capper  exploded, 
his  dark  eyes  flaming  vindictively.  “Kicked 
me  out  for  the  go^  of  their  damned  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  continued,  drinking  and  talking, 


For  the  Good  of  the  Service 


ensing  his  fonner  friends  and  service.  But 
he  subsided  as  suddenly  as  he  had  started 
ind  said  quietly: 

“Hell,  what’s  the  use  of  talking  that  way? 
What  can  I  do?  They’ve  branded  me.  I 
won’t  even  be  able  to  get  a  job  vdiere  I’m 
known.  I’ll  be  busy  frmn  now  on  just 
keeping  alive.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Lanks 
said  softly,  his  eyes  never  leaving  the  boy’s 
face.  “Rememter  1  spoke  to  you  the  other 
day  about  maybe  needing  a  good  pilot 
who  had  guts  and  wasn’t  too  particular 
about  where  hw  did  his  flying?” 

“You  mean,”  Capper  said  slowly,  sway¬ 
ing  slightly  as  he  poured  himself  another 
drink,  “that  you’d  give  me,  cursed  and 
damned  as  I  am,  a  job  with  your  outfit? 
Don’t  kid  me,  big  boy.” 

“I’m  not  kidding  you,”  Lanks  replied 
oddly.  “You  can  fly.  I’ve  made  sure  of 
that.  And  I  reckon  you  wouldn’t  refuse 
a  chance  to  make  good  money  for  mighty 
Mttle  work,  huh?” 

“Are  you  serious,  Lanks?”  Ned  de- 
numded.  “You’ll  r^y-  give  me  a  job 
^ng?” 

“Wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  Lanks  replied. 
“And,  what’s  more.  I’ll  fix  you  up  a  place 
at  the  held  so  you  won’t  have  to  be  meeting 
your  Air  Service  friends.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  them  not  to  know  that  you 
are  working  for  me.” 

The  boy  swayed  in  his  seat  and  his  eyes 
douded.  “That’s  sure  fine  of  you,  Lar^, 
mighty  fine.  When  do  I  start?” 

They  arranged  pay  and  other  details, 
until  finally  Lanks  rose  to  go. 

“Pile  your  stuff  into  a  taxi  at  five  in  the 
morning,”  he  directed.  “Have  the  driver 
take  you  to  the  S.  P.  station  and  drop  you 
there.  One  of  my  men  will  be  waiting  for 
you  in  a  closed  car  to  take  you  to  the  field. 
No  one  will  be  the  wiser.” 

Capper  staggered  as  he  rose  to  bid  Lanks 
good-by.  For  the  first  time  he  asked  the 
nature  of  the  flydng  he  would  have  to  do. 

“Never  mind  that,”  Lanks  answered. 
'You’ll  find  out  soon  enough.” 

After  he  left,  Ned  crossed  his  room 
and  stood  before  the  mirror  again. 
^  “Wasn’t  so  hard  to  land  a  job,  after 
nil,”  he  told  his  reflection,  and  a  smile,  al- 
inost  as  cold  and  hard  as  Lanks’,  twisted  his 
lips.  Suddenly  he  went  to  the  telephone 
iBd  called  a  number. 


“HeDo,  Dotty?”  he  asked.  “This  is  Ned 
Capper.  Uh,  huh —  No,  can’t  see  you 
tonight,  sorry.  You  see,”  and  he  empha- 
rized  the  words:  “I  just  got  a  job — 
Thanks.  See  you  soon.  Go^-by.” 

Everything  went  as  planned  the  next 
nooming,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  aero¬ 
drome,  Lanks  wasn’t  there.  One  of  the 
field’s  civilian  pilots  was  expecting  him, 
however,  and  took  him  immediately  to  a 
room  built  against  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
hangars. 

“This  will  be  your  dump,”  he  said. 
“Not  very  fancy,  but  then,  you  wwi’t  be 
here  all  the  time.”  — 

“Why?”  Capper  asked.  “I  thought  that 
we  did  most  of  our  flying  right  here  on  this 
field;  carrying  passengers,  instructing  stu¬ 
dents,  and  stuff  like  that.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  have  some  of  that  to  do,”  the 
other  answered.  “But  you  and  I  are  the 
boss’  stars.  We’ll  be — ”  he  stopped,  regard¬ 
ing  Capper  susjHcknisly.  “Never  mind,”  he 
ended  lamely.  “Guess  the  boss’ll  tdl  you 
what  your  j^  is  when  he  retiims.” 

Capper  hung  around  the  aerodrome  for 
two  days,  occasionally  carrying  a  passenger 
who  wanted  a  joy  hop  and  was  willing  to 
p>ay  three  dollars  to  risk  his  life  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  worn-out  plane. 

The  boy’s  first  interest  had  naturally 
been  in  the  planes  that  the  field  boastecL 
The  ones  that  were  kept  “on  the  line”  for 
the  benefit  of  jjeople  bmt  on  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  and  for  the  instruction  of  a  few  civiliaii 
students  were  of  a  common  type  designed 
before  the  war.  Most  of  them  were  n«uly 
worn  out  and  it  di^sted  the  former  army 
pilot,  used  to  the  Air  Service’s  trim,  effi¬ 
cient  “ships,”  to  see  them  flown. 

But  there  was  one  plane  on  the  field,  in 
the  rear  of  one  of  the  hangars,  which  aroused 
entirely  different  emotions.  Its  every  line 
spoke  of  speed,  maneuverability*  and 
strength.  Climbing  over  it,  examining 
every  feature,  the  young  pilot  was  amazed 
to  find  that  the  rear  cockpit  was  fitted  with 
what  was  unquestionably  a  swivel  machine- 
gun  mounting,  concealed  frcurn  casual  view. 
Unlike  the  army  turret  gun  mounting,  which 
extends  all  the  way  round  the  co^jat  in 
plain  sight,  this  one  was  a  single  tube 
socket  mounting  which  folded  down  and 
back  under  the  rim  of  the  fusilage,  and  ro¬ 
tated  from  one  side  to  the  other  ^  the  sh^ 
on  a  concealed  runway.  Trying  it  out. 
Capper  found  that  it  could  be  raised  and 
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set  immediately  in  any  p>osition  about  the 
turret  with  two  spring  bracing  arms  whith 
fitted  into  slots  on  the  mounting’s  runway. 

Ihe  fuel  capacity  also  surprised  him. 
Enough  gasoline,  the  boy  figured,  to  keep 
the  ship,  with  its  one  hundred  and  eighty 
horsepower  Hispano-Suiza  motor,  in  the 
air  for  almost  eight  hours. 

After  going  over  every  inch  of  the  plane 
from*  propeller  to  rudder,  Ned  returned  to 
the  rear  cockpit  for  a  further  examination 
of  the  machine-gun  mounting.  Ducking 
his  head  imder  the  cowling  he  was  studying 
the  mechanism  when  the  app^rance  of  the 
side  walls  attracted  his  attention.  He 
judged  that  they  must  be  at  least  six  inches 
thick,  or,  and  the  thought  made  him  study 
them  more  closely,  there  was  a  concealed 
cabinet  in  each  one.  He  tapped  them  and 
they  echoed  hollowly.  After  a  hasty  ex¬ 
amination  he  estimated  that  the  two  cabi¬ 
nets  were  probably  five  inches  wide,  three 
feet  long  and  three  feet  deep  each.  Quite  a 
storehouse  for  certain  kinds  of  extremely 
valuable  merchandise.  But  he  couldn’t  di^ 
cover  the  way  to  open  them. 

A  S  HE  straightened  up  from  his  exami- 

ZA  nation  he  looked  into  Lanks’  cold 
■L  jL  eyes  less  than  a  foot  from  his  own. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  bird?”  his  em¬ 
ployer  asked  softly. 

“A  beauty,”  the  boy  answered.  “Why 
don’t  you  put  her  on  the  line?  It  would  be 
great  advertising.” 

“Sometimes  it  doesn’t  pay  to  advertise,” 
Lanks  answered.  Then,  changing  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “So  you  think  you’d  lie  her,  huh? 
Fine,  You  can  have  a  chance  to  fly  it  this 
afternoon.” 

“Where  do  I  go?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Never  mind  that,”  Laiiks  said  sharply, 
his  manner  changing.  “You’ll  get  your 
orders  when  you  take  off.  Your  job  here  is 
to  do  as  you’re  told  and  not  ask  questions. 
For  a  fellow  kicked  out  of  the  army  ‘for  the 
good  of  the  service’  you’re  damned  nosey.” 

“Look  here  Lanks,”  the  boy  exclaimed, 
starting  toward  his  employer  Mrith  clenAed 
fists  and  flushed  face,  “I — ” 

“Just  a  second,  big  boy,”  the  other  cut  in 
sharply.  “Maybe  you  won’t  be  so  damned 
cocky  and  sensitive  when  I  tell  you  the 
latest.”  He  paused  to  give  his  words 
effect  while  the  boy  hesitat^,  his  face  still 
red  with  anger.  “There’s  a  warrant  out  for 
your  arrest  for  stealing  money  and  jewelry 


from  tbe  quarters  of  some  of  your  formei 
friends.” 

“It’s  a  damn  lie,”  Capper  exclaimed  im- 
pxilsively.  “You — ” 

“Know  nothing,”  Lanks  interrupted 
“You’d  stand  a  fine  chance  telling  that  to 
the  judge,  with  your  record.” 

Suddenly  he  put  his  hands  on  the  boy’s 
shoulders  and  drew  him  closer  untU  thdr 
faces  were  only  inches  apart. 

“You’ll  play  my  game  now,  mister,  with 
no  questions  ask^.  One  peep  out  of  you 
and — ”  he  drew  a  forefinger  across  his 
throat  suggestively.  “Now- beat  it  to  your 
quarters.” 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  stunned, 
and  then  dropping  his  eyes  turned  away 
and  hurried  to  his  room.  Lanks  watched 
him  go,  the  thin,  bitter  smile  disfiguring 
his  face  again.  • 

“I  guess  he’ll  be  good  now,”  he  muttered 

But  Lanks  might  not  have  been  so  sure 
if  he  had  seen  the  boy’s  expression  or  read 
his  thoughts  when  he  reached  the  seclusion 
of  his  room.  “Developing  as  smooth  as 
clockwork,”  the  boy  whispered  to  himsdf, 
smiling  grimly. 

At  four-thirty  one  of  the  mechanics  came 
to  his  door. 

“Grab  your  stuff,”  he  ordered.  “The 
boss  says  snap  into  it.  The  old  crate’s 
warmed  up  and  ready  to  go.” 

Jumping  from  his  bed  Ned  snatched  up 
his  helmet,  goggles  and  coveralls  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  man,  first  stufl&ng  a  short,  brass 
tube,  which  he  drew  from  under  his  pillow, 
into  one  of  his  pockets. 

Tie  thimder  of  a  inotor  being  warmed 
up  roared  through  the  hangar.  A 
quick  look  around  showed  him  an 
apparently  deserted  field  except  for  one 
plane — the  mystery  ship  of  the  morning- 
poised  glistening  on  the  line,  the  prop^ 
turning  lazily  as  the  mechanic  retard^  the 
throttle. 

Lanks  and  a  stranger  were  standing  lx- 
side  the  ship  as  he  came  on  the  field,  and  the 
boy  saw  Uiem  pass  a  machine  gun  to  a 
mechanic  in  the  rear  cockpit. 

“Come  over  and  meet  Mr.  Seidaman,’ 
Lanks  called  when  he  saw  Ned.  “He’s  youi 
ptassenger,  and — ”  significantly,  “your  boei 
when  you  are  away  from  this  field.” 

Capper  examin^  the  stranger  from  hetd 
to  foot  as  they  shook  hands.  He  wai 
lightly  built,  medium  complexion,  band- 


some  in  a  reckless,  small-featured  way. 
His  bright,  quick  eyes  passed  over  the  boy 
like  probing  lances.  Ned  classed  him  as  a 
cmt^  Eur(^)ean  type,  a  stew  of  nation¬ 
alities;  intelligent,  resourceful,  daring;  often 
ictiless  and  either  a  flaming,  impractical 
dreamer,  or  a  dangerously  unscrupulous 
crook,  depending  upon  which  way  life 
flipped  the  cards. 

Lanks  showed  Ned  a  small  map  of  the 
border  coun^. 

“You  fly  just  a  little  south  of  east  from 
here,”  he  instructed,  “and  cross  the  border 
about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Laredo.” 

He  stoi^)ed  and  looked  keenly  at  the  boy. 

“Across  the  border,”  Ned  exclaimed. 
“So  that’s  it,  eh?  Well,  danmed  if  I  care. 
Shoot  the  works.” 

“That’s  the  stuff,”  Lanks  approved.  “I 
knew  you’d  do.  You  cross  Ae  river  just 
about  over  Zatapa,  and  cross  high,  too; 
around  ten  thousand  with  your  motor 
throttled  so  they  won’t  be  so  likely  to  see 
you.  Mr.  Seidaman  will  direct  you  from 
there  on.” 

rIE  trip  across  the  border  was  un- 
eventf  td  and  they  landed  at  an  isolated 
raiKh  nearly  a  hundred  miles  south  of 
Laredo  just  before  sundown. 

Only  one  incident  out  of  the  ordinary 
ocicurred.  Shortly  after  they  had  landed 
Seidainan  spoke  sharply  to  Ned  in  Spanish. 
Ihe  boy  shook  his  head,  plainly  not  under¬ 
standing. 

Apparently  this  angered  Seidaman  who 
launched  into  an  abusive  sounding  tirade 
against  Capper  in  the  strange  tongue.  Ned 
regarded  hm  with  amazement.  One  of 
the  Mexicans  who  had  gathered  about  the 
plane  cursed  softly.  The  other  laughed, 
boisterously. 

Seidaman  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
begun. 

“If  you  knew  what  I’d  been  calling  you 
you’d  want  to  kill  me,  kid,”  he  said  geni¬ 
ally.  “Just  testing  you  out  to  make  sure 
you  didn’t  savvy  the  lingo.  If  you  had  you 
sure  would  have  shown  it.” 

Later  that  night,  lying  on  a  rough  cot 
oiKkr  a  window  which  opened  on  the  ranch 
house’s  patio,  Ned  listened  intently  to  the 
conversation  of  Seidaman  and  some  of  the 
Mexicans. 

“Who  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  know  how  to 
play  i»ker?”  he  said  to  himself.  “But 
it  was  sure  hard  to  stand  there  and 
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take  that  fellow’s  cussing  without  showing 
I  imderstood.” 

As  he  listened  he  made  occasicHial  notes 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  smiled  grimly  as 
the  party  grew  more  boisterous  and  boastful. 

They  started  the  return  tr^  shortly 
after  sunup  the  next  morning.  Ned 
had  seen  nothing  loaded  on  ^e  plane 
but  felt  certain  that  &e  secret  cabinets  in 
the  rear  cockpit  were  loaded  with  deadly 
opiates. 

Veering  slightly  from  the  course  that 
Seidaman  had  indicated  he  flew  over  the 
little  town  of  Falfurrias  and,  railing  Seida- 
man’s  attention  to  a  large  buzzard  wheel¬ 
ing  above  them  to  the  left,  he  dr(^)ped  a 
small  tube  over  the  right-himd  side  M  the 
fusilage. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  smiled  contented¬ 
ly  as  he  saw  a  tiny  red  flame  appear  on  the 
groimd  behind  them. 

After  nearly  five  hours  of  continuous 
flying  he  landed  a  few  miles  outside  of  a 
small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas. 
A  large  touring  car  waited  on  the  field  which 
Seidaunan  had  pointed  out. 

“Shut  off  the  motor,  go  over  to  the  road 
and  yell  if  you  see  any  cars  coming,”  Seida¬ 
man  instructed  Ned,  as  soon  as  the  plane 
rolled  to  a  stop.  “These  men  have  brought 
some  gasoline  with  them  and  we’ll  put  it  in 
the  tanks  while  you  watch.” 

Ned  snapp)ed  the  switches  off  and  strolled 
to  the  ro^  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
plane.  As  he  leaned  over  the  fence  watdi- 
ing,  he  stole  a  glance  at  the  men.  They 
were  pouring  the  contents  of  two  five-gal¬ 
lon  gasoline  cans  into  the  wing  tar^ 
When  that  job  was  finished  they  gathered 
about  the  rear  cockpit  and  ^idaman 
climbed  inside,  bending  down  out  of  si^t 
in  the  fusilage.  Soon  he  reappeared  and 
b^n  p>assing  the  men  thin  brown  packages 
which  they  stowed  in  the  back  of  their  car 
as  fast  as  they  received  them.  The  transfer 
of  the  entire  load  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

Ned  smiled  as  he  resumed  his  survey  of 
the  road.  He  admired  the  perfection  of 
the  ring’s  plans.  They  hired  pflots  like 
himself,  either  criminals,  or  fw  scnne  other 
reasons  willing  to  do  questionable  flying 
and  ask  no  questions.  Yet  they  lock  no 
chances  of  their  pilots  learning  their  plans, 
and  at  the  same  time  protected  the  flyers. 
Ned  could  truthfully  tell  any  questioners 
that  he  had  merely  flown  a  passenger  to 
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Merico  <m  a  vait;  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
loaded  on  the  pla^,  and  (if  he  had  followed 
instructions  exactly)  had  seen  nothing  un¬ 
loaded  when  he  h^  flown  his  passenger 
to  north  Texas  to  meet  some  more  of  his 
friends. 

Seidaman  recalled  the  boy  sharply  from 
his  vigiL  The  strangers  were  already 
driving  a^y.  No  other  car  had  appeared, 
ajparently  no  one  had  seen  the  transfer. 
“Back  to  San  Antonioi”  he  directed,  after 
starting  the  motor.  And  two  hours  later 
they  were  rolling  the  plane  into  the  hangar 
at  Tanks*  Field. 

IT  WAS  over  a  week  before  Ned  was 
asked  to  make  another  trip.  Tanks 
sent  for  him  to  report  to  his  ofBce. 
“You’re  making  the  trip  tonight,”  he 
said.  “Feeling  O.  K.?” 

“Damn,”  Ned  replied  iirdevantiy.  “1 
had  a  hot  date  tonight  Girl  was  coming 
for  me  in  her  car.  C^ess  I  can  postpone  it, 
thou^.” 

He  picked  up  the  telephone  on  Tanks’ 
desk  without  aaking  permission  and  called 
a  niunber. 

“Is  l>oUy  there?”  he  asked  \dien  it  was 
given  to  h^  “Ifello,  Dotty? —  This  is 
Ned  Ci4)per —  Say,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  hut 
I  won’t  lx  able  to  keep  my  date  toni^t — 
bnt  I  can’t  help  it.  Dot,  I  have  to  go  out 
of  town,  honest— hut  hstoi.  Dot  You 
know — ” 

T.aiik*  grinned  as  he  listened  to  the  boy’s 
ooofused  apologies. 

Ned,  who  had  expected  that  this  flight 
would  start  the  same  time  as  the  first  one, 
was  surprised  when  one  of  the  mechanics 
called  him  from  his  siesta  shortly  after  noon. 

“You’re  leaving  at  two-thirty  today,”  he 
he  informed  the  pilot  “Everything’s  all 
set  and  the  boss’s  waiting.” 

Uncertain  what  to  do,  as  he  had  no 
farther  instructions  from  White,  Ned  picked- 
up  his  gear  and  followed  the  man  to  the  line 
where  the  hig  ship  waited  as  before.  Once 
again  be  saw  Lanks  and  Seidaman  fitting 
the  marhine  gim  into  place. 

The  flight  to  the  Mexican  ranch  was  as 
uneventful  as  the  first  one.  They  were 
met  by  the  same  men  and  as  before  Ned 
was  oc^ucted  to  his  room  and  told  to  stay 
diete  until  they  left  in  the  morning.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  gadmring  in 
the  patio  and  Ned  fell  asleep  early,  having 
no  eme  to  listen  to. 


Back  at  banks’  Fidd  one  the  nw- 
chanics  answered  the  tdqihone  aboot 
an  hour  after  Ned  had  left  and  griimed 
as  a  woman’s  tense,  excited  voice  a^ed  for 
the  pilot. 

“He  ain’t  here,”  the  mechanic  informed 
her.  “Left  long  ago.” 

“Leftl”  the  woman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  exclaimed.  “You  mean  he  has 
flown  off  on  his  trip  already?” 

The  mechanic  grinned  spitduUy.  Lanb 
had  told  him  about  Ned’s  difficulty  in 
breaking  a  date  with  his  girl. 

“Naw,”  he  said.  “He  went  in  town  to 
see  some  girl  of  his,  I  reckon.  But  won’t 
I  do?” 

He  grinned  again  as  the  receiver  at  the 
other  end  was  slammed  up. 

“Guess  that’ll  hold  her,”  he  (xunmented. 
“And  won’t  high  hat  Capp^  have  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  do  when  he  sees  that  dame 
dme?” 

But  the  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the  news  of  Ned’s 
supposed  date  “with  a  girl  in  town." 
After  slamming  down  the  receiver  on  the 
fresh  mechanic’s  conversation,  she  turned 
to  the  man  who  stood  beside  hw. 

“Had  an  awful  scare  for  a  mmnent,  Mr. 
White,”  she  explained.  “I  thought  that 
your  plans  had  been  ^iled.  Tbe  man  I 
was  talking  to  said  that  Cs^per  left  a  long 
time  ago.  I  supposed  he  meant  on  the 
fli^t.  But  he  says  Capper  is  in  town  with 
some  girl.  So  that’s  all  right.  But  it 
does  seem  funny  that  he  s^uld  take  a 
chance  on  coming  in.  He  wouldn’t  risk 
seeing  us,  that’s  certain.” 

“I  don’t  blame  him  for  getting  restless," 
Mr.  White  rq>lied.  “He’s  done  mighty 
well  staying  on  the  job  as  long  am  he  has. 
But  now  for  business. 

“Thanks  to  the  message  which  Capper 
dropixd  over  Falfurrias  on  his  last  trip  we 
had  our  men  on  the  when  the  plane 
landed  in  north  Texas  a^  delivered  its  caiga 
“Following  the  distributers  from  there 
we  were  able  to  trace  down  the  entire  ring. 
The  only  ones  we  still  have  to  catch  re^ 
handed  are  Seidaman  and  Camper’s  refief 
pilot  who  is  flying  on  today’s  trip.  We 
have  all  the  evidence  on  the  rest  and  the 
warrants  are  all  issued  and  will  be  served 
tomorrow  morning  after  we  are  sure  the  plane 
has  left  on  the  return  trip  from  Mexico. 
That’s  so  there  won’t  be  any  possibility  of 
Seidaman  being  tipped  off. 
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“The  raids  will  be  loade  simultaneously. 
It  will  be  a  complete  clean-up  as  the  Mexi¬ 
can  authorities  are  gathering  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ring  across  the  border.  But  I 
must  be  going.  Major  Brightman  is  ex¬ 
pecting  me  at  O’Reilly  Field  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  He  is  going  to  cooperate  with  me  in 
catching  the  dope  plane.” 


WHEN  the  pilots  had  left,  White 
turned  to  Major  Brightman  seri¬ 
ously. 

“About  young  Capper?”  he  asked.  “Were 
you  able  to  fix  that  up  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment?” 

“Yes,”  the  major  replied.  “His  regular 
commission  will  be  through  soon.  He 
passed  his  examinations  three  months  ago, 
you  know.  The  thing  I  feel  the  worst 
about  is  that  talk  1  gave  him  when  I  kicked 
him  out.  It  must  have  hurt  him  terribly. 
But  he  certainly  played  his  part  well.  Not 
a  man  on  the  fidd  except  myself  dreams 
that  it  wasn’t  perfectly  regular.  And 
naturally  even  I  didn’t  know  the  truth  until 
you  told  me  last  week.” 

“Getting  him  in  was  the  only  way  we 
could  bre^  up  the  gang,”  White  said. 
“It  was  impossible  to  trace  their  planes 
otherwise  and  not  arouse  suspicion  among 
the  ground  bunch  and  scare  them  ofi. 
Capper  agreed  to  get  himself  kicked  out  of 
the  army  dishonorably  and  at  the  same 
time  get  in  well  with  Lanks.  He  succeeded 
even  better  than  I  thought  he  would.” 

As  White  was  leaving.  Major  Brightman 
pointed  toward  the  field  where  three  planes 
of  a  new  type  were  “warming  up.” 

“There  they  are,”  he  said.  “TheyTl 
be  off  in  a  minute.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be 
either  Seidaman  or  his  pilot  if  your  ex- 
Austrian  observer  gets  too  frisky  with  his 
machine  gim.  Those  bo}rs  can  sure 
shoot.” 

The  federal  narcotic  agents  struck  early 
the  next  morning.  One  group,  headed  by 
White  personally,  gather^  in  TAnks  and 
his  helpers  at  the  aviation  field.  Other 
groups  arrested  the  big  distributers  and 
many  of  the  small  peddlers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  many  cities  throu^- 
out  the  Middle  West. 

White,  the  chief,  having  worked  out  all  of 
the  details  of  the  coup,  and  knowing  that 
they  would  be  carried  out  efficiently  without 
him,  had  stayed  in  San  Antonio  to  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  acting  of  the  final 
scene — the  capturing  of  the  d<^  ship. 
He  had  accompanied  his  men  to  Lanks’ 
Field  just  to  keep  busy,  but  developments 
there  suddenly  threw  him  into  the  thick 
of  the  play. 

With  two  of  his  men  he  was  talking  to 
Lanks  in  the  dope  nmner’s  office.  Outside 
a  government  plane  waited  to  take  him  to 
the  ^ne  of  the  dope  ship’s  capture  the 


TvV'ENTYminutes  later  he  was  in  Major 
Brightman’s  private  office.  Three 
pilots  from  the  field’s  service  squad¬ 
ron  were  also  present. 

“Everything  is  set,”  Mr.  White  started, 
plunging  directly  into  his  subject.  “The 
dope  pl^e  will  probably  leave  the  Mexican 
ranch  at  daylight.  It  should  be  above  the 
border  an  hour  later.  If  you  will  have 
these  gentlemen  above  the  line  at  that  time; 
one  over  Laredo,  one  twenty  miles  up  the 
river  and  one  twenty  miles  down,  I’m  cer¬ 
tain  you  will  pick  it  up.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  fly  at  about  ten  thousand  feet  alti¬ 
tude  and  fifteen  miles  in  from  the  border. 

When  the  plane  is  sighted  try  to  let  it 
get  past  you  without  your  being  seen.  The 
man  who  sights  it  wUl  of  course  radio  the 
others  who  will  close  in.  Follow  the  ship 
and  try  to  force  it  to  the  ground  before  it 
can  get  back  to  Mexico.  Of  course,  if 
possible,  we  would  li^  those  men  alive 
with  their  cargo,  but  we  must  have  the 
cargo  anyway.  I’ll  leave  ways-and  means 
to  you,  but  I  suggest  that  you  land  at 
Laredo  after  dark  this  evening  and  then  you 
can  take  your  positions  first  thing  in  the 
morning.” 

“Do  you  gentlemen  understand?”  Major 
Brightman  £^ed  the  pilots.  They  nodded. 
“Then  pick  out  your  own  observers,”  he 
continued.  “All  details  are  in  your  hands. 
Captain  Clark.” 

“One  more  thing,”  the  big  narcotic  chief 
said,  as  the  officers  were  leaving.  “As  I 
told  Major  Brightman  when  we  first  dis¬ 
cussed  t^  case,  that  plane  carries  a  ma¬ 
chine  gim.  So  of  course  you  are  prepared 
for  any  eventualities.”  The  officers  sWed. 
“I  don’t  know  much  about  the  pilot,” 
White  continued,  “but  I  have  discovert 
that  this  man  Sddaman  is  a  crack  aerial 
machine  gunner.  He  served  with  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Air  Corp>s  as  an  observer  during  the 
war.  So  don’t  take  any  chances  on  his 
getting  a  good  shot  at  you.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
activities.” 
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moment  word  came  from  the  flyers  at 
the  border. 

Lanks  was  slumped  forward  in  his  chair, 
beaten.  White  had  outlined  the  extent 
oi  the  coiq>  and  the  dope  nmner  knew  that 
his  game  was  over.  White  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  telling  him  of  the  plans  for  capturing 
the  d(^  {dane. 

“By  the  way,"  he  asked  suddenly, 
“wh^  is  Cj^^r?” 

“Capper!"  Lanks  exclaimed,  jerking  erect. 
“Thoi^^t  you  knew  every  detail  of  our 
organization;  every  move  we  have  made, 
the  kid's  flying  the  dope  plane." 

“What?"  White  paled.  “Copper  flying 
the  dope  plane?  Don't  lie  to  me,  man.” 

“What  the  hell  difference  does  it  make 
who's  flying  the  ship?"  Lanks  demanded, 
su^icion  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

White  didn't  answer  but  ordered  one  of 
his  men  to  take  Lanks  away.  The  minute 
th^  were  out  of  the  room,  the  chief,  his 
face  gray,  ^>rang  to  the  tekphcme. 

“O’Reilly  FieM,  quick,"  he  barked. 

In  a  moment  he  had  Major  Brightman  on 
the  wire. 

“Ci4)per's  flying  the  dope  plane,"  he  ex¬ 
ploded.  “Good  God,  man,  do  you  know 
what  that  means? —  Can’t  we  stop  your 
ships  some  way? —  That's  true.  Lord, 
they’re  probably  at  it  right  now,  and  that 
dope-running,  dope  fiend,  Seidaman,  in  the 
ba^  cockpit —  You’ll  start  immedi- 

atdy? —  Good.  So  will  I.” 

He  slammed  up  the  receiver  and  rushed 
from  the  hangar  to  the  waiting  plane.  In 
five  minutes  he  was  hurtling  south  over  the 
mesquite  in  a  de^rate  effort  to  save  Cap- 
pn.  At  the  same  time  Major  Brightman 
was  leaving  O'Reilly  Field  on  the  same  mis¬ 
sion.  Both  men  felt  that  they  would  be  too 
late.  They  were  certain  that  their  mission 
would  be  u^ess,  for  it  was  already  past  the 
time  that  the  dope  ship  should  have  been 
intercq>ted  and  forced  down. 

rlE  sun  was  just  topping  the  desert 
rim  as  Ned  climbed  into  the  front 
cockpit  for  the  return  trip  with  the 
dope  plane.  After  testing  the  controls  he 
opened  the  petcocks  from  the  wing  gasoline 
tanks  and  [uimed  the  cylinders. 

“Switches  off,  gas  on,"  Seidaman  called 
from  in  front  where  he  was  waiting  to  swing 
the  prc^Uer. 

“Off  and  on,"  Ned  answered  auto¬ 
matically. 


Seidaman  swung  the  big  propeller  around 
twice,  and  setting  himself,  call^: 
“Contact!” 

“Contact,”  Ned  answered,  snapping  up 
the  switches. 

The  little  dope  runner  swung  hard  as 
Ned  wound  the  booster  and  the  motor 
roared  into  action.  Ned  ran  it  up  slowly. 
They  had  a  long  trip  ahead  and  he  want^ 
to  be  certain  that  the  engine  was  in  perfect 
shape.  Satisfied,  he  pull^  back  the  throttle 
and  waved  to  the  Mexican  boy  to  remove 
the  rocks,  which  had  been  holding  the 
straining  {flane  back,  from  under  the  wheels. 
Then  he  strapped  himself  in  and  pulling  his 
goggles  over  his  eyes,  turned  around  to 
Seidaman. 

“All  set?" 

•Seidaman,  his  eyes  gleaming  through  his 
goggles,  nodded  and  waved  toward  the 
north. 

“Same  course  as  last  time  as  far  as  San 
Antonio,"  he  shouted.  “I’ll  direct  you 
again  from  there." 

As  NED  flew  north,  idly  scanning  the 
ground  below,  he  wondered  why 
A  JL  he  had  received  no  orders  for  drop- 
pingamessage.  When  he  had  call«l  “Dotty” 
to  tell  hex  tl^t  their  “date"  was  off  as  he 
was  going  on  a  trip,  thus  giving  her  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  was  making  another 
flight  with  the  dope  plane,  she  had  given 
hm  no  orders,  only  saying  that  she  would 
call  again  before  he  to^  off  if  there  were 
any  further  instructions. 

He  never  dreamed  of  the  difference  his 
unexpectedly  early  departure  had  made,  nor 
of  how  “Dotty"  had  called  to  tell  him  to 
plead  sickness  and  get  out  of  making  the 
trip  at  any  cost  so  the  final  act  of  the 
drama  co^d  be  carried  out.  And  naturally 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  mechanic’s  joking 
lie  about  his  not  having  gone  but  being  in 
town  with  his  girl. 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  they  passed  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  glistening  ribbon  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  motor  was  roaring 
smoothly  and  the  air  speed  indicator  showed 
that  they  were  cutti^  through  the  ether 
at  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  miles  an 
hotu*. 

Another  two  hours,  Ned  figured,  and  he 
would  know  their  filial  destination,  prob¬ 
ably  some  other  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  for  the  “ring”  never  used  the 
same  landing  field  twice. 
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They  were  about  ten  miles  north  of 
the  river  when  Ned  felt  a  sharp  tap 
on  his  shoulder.  He  turned  to  see 
Seidaman  excitedly  p>ointing  a  little  above 
and  to  the  right  of  them. 

Looking,  Ned  saw  another  plane  a  little 
over  a  niHe  away  and  about  five  hundred 
feet  higher  than  they  were.  Even  at  that 
distance  he  recognized  the  markings  of  the 
Army  Air  Service.  What,  he  wondered, 
was  that  plane  doing  along  the  border  so 
early  in  the  morning?  Surely  its  presence 
had  no  connection  with  them.  But  the 
other  plane  was  coming  toward  them,  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  distance  at  terrific  speed; 
hejuiing  to  intercept  them. 

Seidaman  was  tapping  at  Ned’s  shoulder 
agam.  The  boy  pulled  back  the  throttle 
to  hear  him. 

“They’re  after  us,”  the  observer  screamed. 
Somebody’s  given  the  game  away.  Turn 
back  to  Mexico,  quick.” 

Ned  thought  s^tly.  He  knew  immedi¬ 
ately  what  he  should  do.  White  would  want 
him  to  land  safely,  saving  the  dope  as  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  and  if  possible  capture 
Seidaman,  or  at  least  keep  track  of  him  so 
that  the  men  in  the  other  plane  could  get  him. 

Instead  of  opening  his  motor  and  heading 
back  toward  Mexico,  he  stuck  the  plane’s 
nose  down  toward  the  ground,  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  below.  Over  his  shoulder 
he  could  see  the  other  plane,  now  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Something  hard  poked  him  sharply  in  the 
back  of  the  neck.  In  making  his  plans  he 
had  forgotten  Seidaman  and  what  he  might 
do.  The  dope  runner’s  voice  rose  above  the 
scream  of  Ae  wires  and  the  throb  of  the 
retarded  motor. 

Back  to  Mexico,  quick!” 

Ned  had  twisted  his  head  around.  Out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  saw  Seidaman’s 
goggled  face,  the  eyes  demoniacal,  blazing 
at  him.  The  observer  was  leaning  far 
forward  out  of  his  cockpit  holding  an  army 
45  caliber  automatic  against  the  boy’s 
n^.  Behind  him  Ned  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  machine  gun  which  was  mounted  and 
prepared  for  action. 

Ned  knew  if  he  didn’t  obey  that  the  ob- 
s^er,  crazed  by  fear  and  dope,  forgetful  of 
Ws  own  safety,  would  shoot  him  in  a  minute. 
So  the  boy  opened  his  throttle  slowly  and 
started  to  bank  slowly  around  toward  the 
Mexican  border. 


“Faster!”  Seidaman’s  voice  rose  even 
above  the  roar  of  the  motor. 

As  he  turned,  Ned  watched  the  other 
plane.  It  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  diving  across  their  path.  He  knew 
that  it  was  faster  than  the  one  he  was  flying 
and  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  even  if  he  wished  to.  He  could  see  the 
pilot,  leaning  over  the  side,  watching  his 
every  move.  In  the  rear  cockpit  the  army 
observer  was  swinging  his  machine' guns 
toward  the  dopie  pl^e. 

Ned  saw  that  he  was  caught  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  he  didn’t  try 
to  escape,  Seidaman  would  shoot  him.  If 
he  did  keep  on  flying  toward  Mexico,  the 
army  plane  could  easily  bring  him  down; 
not  that  he  thought  they  would  fire  at  him, 
for  surely  they  Imew  who  he  was.  But  he 
wished  that  they  would  stay  farther  away. 
He  knew  that  Seidaman  woifld  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  opening  on  them  with  his 
machine  gun. 

Twisted  half  around  as  he  flew  Ned  could 
see  his  own  observer  as  well  as  keep  an 
eye  on  the  other  plane.  Seidaman  still 
had  the  .45  trained  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
but  with  the  other  hand  he  was  swinging  the 
machine  gun  toward  the  army  plane. 

In  ten  minutes  they  would  be  across  the 
Rio  Grande  and  out  of  reach  of  the  army 
plane.  But  Ned  felt  certain  that  even  if  he 
did  get  Seidaman  safely  into  Mexico,  the 
dope  runner  would  murder  him  as  soon  as 
they  landed.  There  was  insanity  in  the 
man’s  blazing  eyes. 


Tie  other  plane  was  less  than  three 
himdred  yards  away — almost  within 
good  aerial  iflachine  gun  range.  The 
army  observer  was  bringing  his  guns  full  on 
the  dope  plane  and  his  bearing  didn’t  sug¬ 
gest  any  compromise.  The  conviction  sud¬ 
denly  overwhelmed  Ned  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made*,  that  they  didn’t  know  he  was 
flying  the  dope  ship  and  were  determined  to 
force  the  contraband  plane  down  before  it 
could  escape  across  the  “line.” 

Ned  tried  to  keep  an  eye  on  Seidaman, 
watch  the  army  plane  and  maneuver  at  the 
same  time.  Still  covering  him  with  the  re¬ 
volver,  the  dope  nmner  motioned  toward 
the  other  ship.  His  meaning  was  plain. 
D^pairing  of  escaping  as  long  as  the  other 
plane  was  there,  ^idaman  wanted  Ned  to 
maneuver  so  that  he  could  get  in  some 
good  “bursts”  and  if  possible  bring  the 
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anny  plane  down,  and  then  make  his  es- 
c^)e.  He  had  motioned  for  a  climbing 
turn  directly  toward  the  other  {Jane. 
Confident  {xobably  of  his  own  ability  as  a 
machine  gunner  he  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  shoot  his  (^[jpcments  down  be¬ 
fore  th^  could  Ining  ^ective  fire  to  bear 
on  him. 

As  Capper  started  to  obey,  but  with  no 
intention  of  allowing  his  passoiger  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  the  army  plane 
zoomed  sharply  upward,  turned  hs^  on  its 
back,  and  nose  stnught  down,  shot  past  the 
dope  ship.  Ned  sensed  the  significance  of 
the  maneuver.  The  other  [filot  planned  to 
come  up  beneath  the  dope  i^ane,  on  its 
“blind”  side,  and  shoot  it  do^  w^e  pro¬ 
tected  from  its  fire.  Ned  pulled  i4>  in  a 
steq>  rightphand  clindnng  turn  as  the  army 
ship  shot  past,  and  for  the  mommt  was  safe. 
But  the  other’s  extra  speed  from  its  dive 
broui^t  him  just  under  and  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  dope  runner.  Seidaman  was 
filing  straight  down,  the  throb  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun  dramming  at  Ned’s  ears  above  the 
nm  (d  the  motor.  The  Ix^,  desperate  at 
the  thought  of  the  army  ship  'jeing  hit, 
kicked  cm  full  rudder,  tKiowing  his  plane 
into  a  whistling  side  sldd  and  ruining  ^ida- 
man’s  aim.  At  the  same  instant  Ned  saw 
his  lower  right  wing  suddenly  puncture  in  a 
dozen  jagg^  places,  mute  e\ndence  that  the 
army  gunner  was  getting  dangerously  close. 

The  army  plane  was  above  them  again. 
As  h  turned  to  get  in  a  shot  with  its  front 
guns  Ned  stuck  his  nose  down,  and  again 
lucking  on  hill  rudder,  skidded  under  it. 
Seidaman,  crouching  low  in  his  cockpit,  had 
a  perfect  shot  straight  up  at  the  army  ship. 
Ned  pushed  his  control  stick  forward  as 
hard  as  he  could  and  the  nose  of  the  plane 
drcpped  sickeningly  toward  the  ground. 
Ag^  he  had  sa^^  the  army  pla^  from 
being  hit  by  bis  mad  observer,  but  he  had 
turned  the  man  into  a  raving  maniac.  He 
could  see  that  the  d(^'  runner  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  deliberately  spoiling  his 
shots  and  at  the  same  time  making  no  effort 
to  get  across  the  line  into  Mexico.  Then  he 
let  go  of  the  machine  gun  and  drew  his  re¬ 
volver  again.  This  time  there  was  no  mercy 
or  reascm  in  the  dope  runner’s  eyes.  As  he 
wheeled  forward  his  lips  were  drawn  back 
in  a  wolfish  snarl;  k^er  was  written  <m 
every  line  of  the  diawn  face  and  Ned  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  shoot 

Forgetting  the  menacing  army  ship,  Ned 


ducked  suddenly  and  pulled  the  control- 
stkk  bade  into  his  stomadi.  As  the  nose  of 
the  i^ane  shot  up  he  kicked  on  left  rudder, 
at  t^  same  time  dosing  his  dirottle.  There 
was  the  crash  of  a  shot  behind  him  and  the 
dashboard  in  front  of  his  face  ^lintered 
where  Seidaraan’s  bullet  had  hit,  missing 
him  -by  inches.  The  sudden  maneuva 
had  spoiled  his  aim  again.  But  Ned  knew 
that  the  next  time  Seidaman  would  be  more 
careful  and,  moreover,  he  couldn’t  keep  the 
plane  in  a  twisting,  updde-down  position  all 
of  the  time.  Wl:^  it  hung  for  a  second  on 
its  back  Ned  snapped  off  both  ignition 
switches  and  clinging  to  his  control  stid 
with  his  free  hand  un^tdied  his  safety  bdt 
Seidaman,  he  could  see,  was  momentarily 
unbalanced  and  was  hanging  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  cockpit  desperately,  but  he  hadn’t 
dropped  the  revolver. 

As  the  phme  righted  and  whistled  down¬ 
ward  in  a  steep  dive,  Ned  suddenly  rcleasoi 
the  omtrob  and,  stiaightoiing  i^,  turned 
and  leaped  for  the  rear  cockpit  where  Seida¬ 
man  was  steadying  hima^  for  another 
shot.  For  a  second  the  boy  was  in  midair, 
but  he  caught  Seidaman  with  one  hand  and 
the  edge  of  the  cockpit  with  the  other. 

The  force  of  the  impact  knocked  the  gun 
from  the  dope  ruimer’s  hand  and  he  grap- 
I^ed  with  Ned.  They  were  both  half  in, 
half  out  of  the  cockpit.  Ned  was  trying  to 
a  blow  that  would  ^ock  Seidaman  out,  but 
the  ship,  uncontrolled,  had  stalled  and  was 
falling  dizzily  from  si^  to  side  in  a  serin 
oi  vwtical  dives. 

Both  of  Seidaman’s  hands  were  about  the 
boy’s  neck,  strangling  him.  Using  the  waB 
of  the  cockpit  as  a  bi^  he  was  pushing  the 
young  pilot  back  over  the  side.  Ned  fdt 
slipping.  The  rush  of  the  wind 
stream  was  tugging  at  him  helping  Sekhr 
man  to  fmree  him  loose,  to  serxl  bum  hurtling 
to  a  hMTible  death. 

With  a  final  de^rate  effort  he  got  a  fins 
hold  (m  the  machine-gun  mounting  with  one 
hand  arxl  with  the  other  forced  ^daman’s 
head  back.  For  a  moment  they  strained 
at  each  other,  Ned’s  face  purple,  ^idaman's 
neck  muscles  kiK>tted  in  agony.  Suddeoh 
the  dope  rurmer’s  hold  weakened  and  Is 
staggered  back.  Ned  slid  into  the  cocki»t, 
weak  ainl  trembling. 

Screaming  and  snarling  like  a  wild  animal, 
Seidaman  rushed  again.  Ned’s  face  drii^ 
blood  from  the  maniac’s  scratches  but  ht 
was  fighting  coolly  and  calculatingly. 
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^ht  was  telling  {gainst  the  smaller  man, 
and  his  blows,  thou^  weak  because  of  the 
narrow  ^)ace,  were  driving  the  dope  nmner 
back  over  the  side  of  the  cockpit.  A  half 
hook  to  the  jaw  raised  Seidaman  from  the 
floor  and  Ned’s  other  fist,  catching  him 
square  on  the  button,  sent  him  sprawling 
half  out  of  the  plane.  Ned  jumped  to 
catch  the  man  but  the  ship  gave  a  sudden 
lurch  and  Seidaman  slipped  limply  over  the 
side  and  plunged  into  space. 

rCE  fight  had  taken  only  a  minute 
but  the  ground  was  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  away  when  Ned 
jumped  forward  to  regain  the  controls. 
Ten  seconds  more  and  the  plane  would 
strike.  He  fought  the  terrific  wind  stream 
inch  by  inch  as  he  crawled  forward.  He  got 
his  hands  over  the  edge  of  the  front  cockpit. 
A  sudden  pull  forward  and  he  brought  up 
^hort,  his  right  foot  jammed  in  the  machine- 
gun  mounting.  He  couldn’t  free  it  and  a 
feeling  of  hdplessness  nauseated  him  as 
he  saw  the  ground  rushing  toward  him 
hungrily. 

Summoning  his  last  ounce  of  strength  he 
stretched  forward  with  his  right  arm.  His 
fngers  just  touched  the  control  stick. 
Another  inch  he  forced  himself  ahead,  his 


muscles  creaking  at  the  strain.  His  fingers 
touched  the  sti^  again,  grasped  it  and  he 
pulled  back  hard  as  the  ground  seemed  to 
merge  with  the  nose  of  &e  plane.  There 
was  a  plowing  crash  and  everything  went 
black. 

When  Ned  came  to  some  one  was  workii^ 
on  his  right  1^  which  stabbed  with  pain. 

‘'Just  the  1^  broken,”  a  voice  said. 
“He’ll  be  all  right  and  probably  wake  up  in 
a  few  minutes.” 

“Just  did  pull  it  out  in  time,”  some  one 
else  said.  “G^,  what  a  fightl  There  I  was 
right  above  them  all  the  time.  I  recognized 
Capper  when  he  jumped  back  on  the  dope 
ruimer,  but  couldn’t  do  a  thing  to  help.” 

Then  Ned  heard  White’s  voice.  “Some 
haul.  There  is  over  three  himdred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  dope  in  the  waUs  of 
the  back  cockpit,  and  Seidaman’s  sure 
through  for  good  and  all.” 

As  Ned  opened  his  eyes  Major  Brightman 
leaned  over  him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Snap  into  it  and  get  well,  old  man,”  he 
said  huskily.  “Your  regular  army  com¬ 
mission  is  waiting  for  you.  Try  and  forget 
what  I  said  when  I  washed  you  out.  We 
want  you  back  again,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  too.” 
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PRIVATE  JOE  O’VANE  had  put  in 
most  of  the  day  preening  himself 
with  an  infinite  care  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  vainest 
and  most  fastidious  debutante.  His  prep- 
rations,  in  fact,  for  whatever  event  he  h^ 
in  mind,  b^an  the  evening  before  when  he 
immersed  his  one  olive  drab  uniform  in  a 
tin  cartridge-container  of  gasoline,  ab¬ 
stracted  for  the  purpose  from  the  gas  tank 
of  a  supply  truck  with  the  aid  of  a  rubber 
tube  he  had  taken  from  the  r^imental  in¬ 
firmary.  The  process  of  drying  out  his 
garb  1^  kept  hmi  up  until  after  midnight — 
and  at  reveille  he  was  about  again,  dishabille 
of  necessity,  busy  with  a  red  hot  pressing 
iron  improvised  out  of  an  intrenching  spade. 
The  operation  ruined  the  war  implement 
but  tnmsformed  the  jaded  and  wrinkled 
O’Vane  uniform  into  neatly  creased  and 
wholly  presentable  military  ^biliment. 

“Bring  on  the  perfume  atomizer  with 
some  essence  of  heliotrope,”  roared  the  first 
cook,  a  dvil  engineer  in  civil  life,  whose 
culinary  education,  gleaned  about  camp¬ 
fires  at  home,  had  b^n  seized  upon  as  his 
most  valuable  asset  to  his  count^  in  these 
desperate  hours  of  war. 

“Can’t  you  lend  Private  Clarise  your  lip 


stick?”  added  Professor  Private  Smith, 
whose  teaching  career  at  a  Western  Uni¬ 
versity  had  bwn  temporarily  interrupted 
while  he  now  fought  the  Germans  at  the 
keen,  curved  edge  of  a  potato  paring  knife. 

The  whole  of  F  Comp>any’s  kitchen  per¬ 
sonnel  joined  in  the  acrid  badinage,  the 
while  Private  Joe  O'Vane  went  ah^  im- 
concemedly,  quite  unrufiBed,  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  personal  appearance. 

“Cherchez  la  femme.  What’s  the  answer!” 

“I  say,  Joe,  who’s  the  mademoiselle— or 
is  it  a  madame?” 

“But  maybe  the  handsome  scoundrd’i 
goin’  to  comp>ete  with  the  second  louies  and 
majors  for  one  o’  them  ‘Y’  girls.” 

“My  ^ess  it’s  a  countess,  judgin’  froo 
the  fuss  he’s  makin’  over  his  homely  mug.” 

WfEN,  after  some  moments  of 

ous  rubbing  at  stubborn  jowls  aJ 
indelible  crows’-feet,  Private  Joe 
O’Vane  finally  became  satisfied  that  he  hid 
made  the  most  of  himself,  he  adjusted  1^ 
overseas  cap  at  the  proper  rakish  angle, 
picked  up  the  swagger  stick  that  he  had 
tipped  with  a  polished  brass  shell,  and 
turned  upon  the  satirical  kitchen  crew  wiii 
an  air  of  superior  contempt. 
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*1  presume,”  he  seid  with  biting  empba- 
as,  “that  birds  is  so  busy  %htin’  the 
lar  with  fryin’  pans  an’  com  willie,  none  o' 
youse  heard  this  regiment  has  got  itsetf  a 
new  colonel — who’s  arririn’  this  very  day  to 
take  over  command.” 

There  was  a  sudden  thoughtfid  silenoe, 
jaws  dropinng  and  eyes  widening.  So  it 
was.  The  new  colonel  was  due  today. 
Not  an  event  to  be  made  light  over;  for  not 
even  the  coming  dt  a  new  feudal  lord  in  days 
flf  old  could  have  been  a  more  portentous 
event  to  his  subjects  than  the  coming  of  a 
oew  colonel  to  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
R^ment.  Upon  his  whims  and  peciiliari- 
ties  of  trait,  upon  his  humors,  the  state  of  his 
difestioa  and  his  natural  di^x)6ition  must 
de^nd  the  matter  of  whether  life  was  to 
gam  or  lose  flavor.  A  raiment  is  a  little 
vassal  state  in  time  of  war.  Its  oolond  the 
instant  lord  and  master. 

Private  Professor  Smith’s  irresponsible 
sense  of  humor  broke  the  awed  silence  and 
brought  them  back  to  Private  O’Vane’s 
hboi^  toilette. 

“Well,  Joe,”  Private  Professor  Smith 
demand^  with  a  waggidi  leer,  “you  are 
batdly  expecting  it’s  a  lady  they’re  sending 
to  command  the  regiment,  are  you?” 


Private  Joe  kxdred  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  squad,  measuring  them  with  the 
scornful  air  of  injury  (A  one  who  has  been 
shamelessly  misjudged  by  those  for  vriiom 
he  is  performing  great  service. 

“That”  he  retorted  “ ’s  j«*  vriiat  I’m  out 
for  findin’  out — ^jes’  what  it  b  the3r’s  sendin’ 
U6  to  command  this  regiment!” 

He  swung  on  his  heel  impiessiv^  and 
marched  out  of  F  Cmnpany  kitchen,  turn* 
ing  in  the  direction  of  regimental  head¬ 
quarters  company. 

PRIVATE  O’VANE  made  hb  way 
direct  to  the  regimental  headquarters 
company  where  he  sought  out  the  one 
old  Army  sogeant  with  the  regiment.  The 
sergeant  was  one  of  those  seasoned  and 
90{^ticated  files  vriio  could  be  depended 
upon  to  know  the  intimate  history  of  every 
one  of  the  handful  of  professional  ofificos  ol 
the  old  Army  who  had  been  vested  with  the 
command  a^  staff  of  thb  Titanic  war-tiinc 
army  of  millions  of  civilians  in  uiriform. 

The  cAA  Army  file  would  have  been  ccr- 
to  snub  a  younger  man  cm  such  a  mb> 
sion.  But  (TVane’s  maturity  estabbsbed 
an  immedbte  bond  of  sympathy.  Mew 
p>ast  forty  in  the  lower  ranks  were  rare  m 
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this  emergency  fighting  machine^and  the 
old  sergeant’s  tongue  and  syn^thy  re¬ 
sponded  at  once  to  the  welcome  presence  of 
some  one  who’d  grown  up  even  though  he 
was  a  rank  amateur  in  the  military  game. 

Did  he  know  the  new  colonel?  The  old 
sergeant  sniffed  disdainfully  at  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Not  only  did  he  know  him  but  he  had 
served  \mder  his  command  when  the 
colonel  was  a  captain  commanding  a  pre¬ 
war  infantry  company  of  some  forty  men — 
a  mere  matter  of  some  two  years  ago. 

“We  never  could  quite  understand  the 
skipper”  mused  the  old  s^eant,  dole- 
fiiUy.  “When  he  came  to  G  Company  out 
at  Fort  Douglas  he  lined  \is  up  and  gave  us  a 
long,  high  sounding  lecture  on  what  he  ex- 
pects>of  us.  He  ^id  a  lot  about  himself; 
what  a  fine  fellow  he  was  if  treated  right  by 
his  men  and  that  we  could  count  on  him  as 
a  father.  He  got  eloquent  about  his  love  for 
a  good  soldier — but  it  was  the  close  of  it 
that  got  us  all.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to 
be  inched  by  the  example  of  three  great 
Americans.  We’d  find  their  pictures  in  the 
company  room,  he  said,  where  he  was  having 
’em  tacked  up  by  the  first  sergeauc.  When 
we  saw  those  pictures  ^e  knew  we  was 
going  to  have  to  watch  our  step.  Where 
there  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  too  much  ^o.in 
the  cosmos,  look  out!” 

“But  what  was  they  ’bout  the  pictures?” 
inquired  O’Vane  anxiously. 

“Why,  when  we  broke  ranks  and  headed 
into  the  company  room  to  see  the  three  great 
Americans,”  replied  the  sergeant  gloomily, 
“we  find  a  large  picture  of  Grorge  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  right — a  large  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  the  left — and  in  the  center,  twice 
the  size  of  the  other  pictures,  a  life-size 
painting  of  the  captain.  It  was  a  sad,  sad 
minute  for  G  Company.” 

“Sure,  an’  I  see  nothin’  fer  sadness  in  all 
that”  put  in  Private  O’Vane,  his  face 
brightening  unaccountably.  A  vain  man 
was  a  thing  of  joy  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

The  old  sergeant  paused  in  the  lighting  of 
a  cigaret  to  ^  upon  him  a  look  of  patient 
pity. 

“You’H  learn,”  he  said  with  the  grim  p>osi- 
tiveness  of  a  trained  professional  instructing 
a  rank  amateur,  “that  vdien  an  officer  takes 
himself  too  serious  he  expects  everybody 
under  him  to  treat  him  the  same  way.  Then 
there’s  bound  to  be  trouble  in  the  air — for 
it’s  just  too  much  for  poor  weak  human 
nature.” 


Private  O’Vane  laughed  aloud  in  glee  as 
he  extended  his  hand  in  farewell. 

“A  most  lovely  sort,  I’d  say,  Sargint,”  he 
exclaimed  joyfully.  “Youse  make  me  love 
the  colonel  ’fore  I  see  ’im.  I  know  we’s 
goin’  to  get  on  beautiful  together.” 

n 

PRIVATE  O’VANE  loitered  abstract¬ 
edly  about  the  vicinity  of  r^imental 
headquarters  until  the  colonel,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  arrival  to  take  command,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  inevitable  inspection  prom¬ 
enade  through  the  r^imental  area.  Then 
he  managed  to  maneuver  about  so  as  to 
bring  himself  directly  in  the  colonel’s  course 
where,  as  the  colonel  approached,  he  froze 
at  attention,  his  hand  at  an  exaggerated 
salute,  the  muscles  of  his  face  set  rigidly,  his 
eyes  staring  straight  at  the  colonel.  No 
officer  could  pass  such  an  apparition  of 
military  exactitude  without  pausing  for 
admiration.  Private  Joe  seemed  in  some 
strange  way  to  epitomize  the  very  spirit  of 
the  whole  expeditionary  force,  the  soul  of 
battle  itself,  in  a  mood  (ff  obeisance  to  its 
supreme  commander. 

The  colonel  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
spotless,  neatly  pressed  rmiform,  the  car^ 
fully  cleaned  buttons,  the  thoroughly  be 
dubbined  field  shoes,  the  overweening  sem¬ 
blance  of  soldiery  perfection.  He  was  for 
passing  on,  contenting  himself  with  this 
portend  of  a  strong  en^ted  personnel  when 
Private  Joe’s  voice  arrested  him. 

“Sir,  may  Private  O’Vane  o’  F  Company 
speak  wid  the  r^’mental  commander,  sir?” 

The  colonel  stopped  abruptly,  looked  the 
statue  over  with  careful,  unyielding  eyes, 
and  registered  mild  annoyance. 

“Whose  permission  have  you  to  speak  to 
the  colonel?”  he  asked  in  a  quiet  voice  that 
nevertheless  was  not  inviting. 

Private  Joe’s  face  held  its  rigid,  imper¬ 
sonal,  martial  expression  as  he  avoided  that 
query. 

“Sir,  Private  O’Vane  wants  to  ask  0’  the 
reg’mental  commander  to  settle  a  bet,  m.” 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  this — ^what  kind 
of—” 

The  colonel  was  genuinely  annoyed  now 
and  his  voice  became  brusque  and  hard. 
Private  Joe  broke  in  on  him  adeptly  before 
the  storm  could  assume  proportions. 

“Sir,  ’fore  the  Colonel  arrives  they  was  a 
lot  o’  birds  says  the  Colonel  wouldn’t  speak 
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to  no  ordiiuury  buck  private  ia  tbe  ranks. 
When  I  secs  the  Cfdo^’s  fine  heaDotn  face, 
1  bets  that  he  wiU  UUk  to  the  budis  that’s 
goin’  to  fight  fcr  hkn.  1  knows  a  man,  sir, 
when  1  sees  on^  sirP’ 

Colonel  Havilaii’s  face  r^ected  a  pano- 
fftna  of  conflictmg  emoticMis  out  of  which 
at  the  end  of  a  half  minute’s  silence,  there 
came  uppermost  a  placated  mood.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  tempt  any  commander  of  troops 
in  the  field. 

“You’re  quite  right,  my  good  man,”  he 
eiclaimed  in  a  full,  resonant  voice.  “1 
never  forget  my  interest  in  my  men  and  I 
fed  it  my  duty  to  encourage  them  with  a 
vwd  now  and  then.  Er — what  company 
do  you  bdong  to?” 

“Sir,  F  Coii4)a]iy,  sir.  An’  the  best 
ctnapany  in  the  r^’ment,  sir.” 

“Ah,  tlut’s  the  pr(^>er  s(Hrit — loyalty  to 
your  con^)aayt” 

“Sir  an’  the  best  r^’meot  in  the  hull 
Army,  sir,  now  we  got  a  real  honest-to-God 
he-man  ftf  commander.  Youse  is  th’  kind 
0’  man,  sit,  what  the  men’ll  jes’  natu’ally 
fdlei  into  hell  fire  if  youse  tells  ’em  to  go, 
sir”  averred  Private  O’Vane  with  ss^ 
fervid  sincerity  that  his  thin  Httle  voice 
trembled. 

“We  wiU  need  brave  soldiers”  rejoined 
Cobnel  Havilan,  flushing  slightly  and 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in  a 
I  fleeting  spell  of  sdf  consciousness.  ‘*A 
bnve  soldier  is — the  Lord’s  noUest  cre¬ 
ation,  I  sayl” 

The  colonel’s  humor  had  risen  rapidly  and 
he  seemed  in  no  special  haste  now  to  inter¬ 
rupt  this  unauthMued  intrusion  upon  his 
time.  Vanity  finds  Uttle  to  feast  upon  in  a 
service  where  fault-finding  follows  the 
snallest  failure  while  excellence  of  per- 
foanance  is  accqited  laconically  by  hi^ier 
authority  as  quite  tbe  natural  thing.  This 
private  soldier  was  clearly  a  man  (A  dis¬ 
cernment 

“I  note  that  you  arc  not  a  noa-<(Mn- 
fflittioned  officer”  the  colonel  observed  in 
some  surprise.  ”1  can  hardly  understand 
that,  as  you  appear  to  be  a  mature  and  un¬ 
usually  intelligent  soldier.” 

“Sir,”  Private  O'Vane’s  face  s\mk  into 
the  depths  of  tragedy,  “sir,  that  is  the  fauU 
0’  me  company  derk,  sir.” 

'What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement?” 

"Sir,  the  cap’n  orders  the  company  derk 
to  rec’mend  me  fer  sarghst  an’  the  company 
derk  he  don’t  do  it  an*  1  gets  left  out,  sir.” 


“You  mean  to  say  that  your  captain 
countenances  disobedience  of  <xdm  from 
his  company  dericl” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  It  b  this.  Th’  cap’n  agns 
the  letter  an’  the  company  derit  jus’  dw’t 
take  it  to  regimental  heaidquartcrs.  So  the 
cap’n  natu’s^y  thinks  rc^ment  don’t  want 
me  promoted  fer  some  reason.  That’s  it, 
sir.” 

“Well,  I  certainly  shall  take  this  op  with 
your  captain  and  out  about  it.” 

“Please,  if  the  Caioad  won’t  stir.  Th’ 
ciqi’n’d  make  it  warm  fcr  me  sir — thitik  I 
was  amaplainin’  to  the  Cdcmd,  sir.  It’s 
honor  enoo^  sir,  jes’  to  be  a  private  in  yer 
regiment,  sir.” 

“But  a  man  of  your  maturity  and  intdli- 
gence  is  entitled  to  be  a  sergeant  and  I’m 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  r*rnrrTmwMUtirtfw 
are  carried  out!” 

“Oh,  sir,  never  in  F  Company,  sir — they’d 
hold  it  in  fer  me  goin’  over  the  cap’n’s  head 
— an’  that  ain’t  jes’  bein’  the  ri^t  kind  o’ 
soldier  fer  me,  sir.” 

“And  it  isn’t  the  rig^t  kind  of  cytam 
that  will  let  valuable  non-commisiioDed 
(^ker  material  go  to  waste,”  Cdond  Havi¬ 
lan  replied  with  sudden  empha^ 

He  drew  himsdf  up  to  the  majesty  his 
full  stature,  thrust  hk  band  into  his  blouse 
over  his  Idt  breast,  and  issued  a  terse 
order: 

“I  have  said  that  you  shall  be  a  sergeant. 
What  I  have  willed  in  my  regiment,  that 
must  be.  You  are,  therefore,  and  by  my 
own  express  authority  transfcrnKl  V.O.,  C.O., 
to  rejpmental  headquarters  conqiany  and 
promoted  to  the  grkle  of  sergeant  And 
now,  Sergeant,  you  will  report  my  wishes  to 
the  regimental  adjutant  at  once.  Good 
aftemocm.  Sergeant!” 

Tee  ggitain  of  F  Company,  logical¬ 
ly  incensed  that  Pirmte  Joe  bad 
wonned  his  way  into  the  oolond’s 
ocmfidence,  took  it  upon  himself  immedi¬ 
ately  after  retreat  to  warn  the  regimental 
ccxnmander  of  the  real  O’Vane.  He,  too, 
at  the  outset  of  command,  had  been  taken 
in  by  this  woridly  wise  gold-bridcer  with  his 
somber  red  face  and  glinting  little  green  eyes 
that  seemed  to  hint  at  a  man  of  real  ma¬ 
turity  and  substance.  In  fact  every  officer 
F  Company  ever  had  in  its  >'ear  of  Worid 
War  service  had  been  putty  for  a  time  in 
Joe’s  adept  hands.  His  gift  of  flattery  was 
the  key  that  seemed  to  unlock  any  door. 
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It  laid  young  officers  at  his  feet.  Five  times 
in  the  year,  at  increasing  intervals  of  time, 
he  had  attained  the  chevrons  of  sergeant. 
Had  any  one  about  him  been  vested  with 
sufficient  authority  he  must  have  been  made 
at  least  a  colonel  just  as  he  had  been  made 
a  market  inspector  at  home  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason. 

If  the  Army  had  been  one  without  a  pay¬ 
day,  Private  Joe  might  have  risen  to  com¬ 
mand  it  in  the  end,  could  he  but  have  had 
the  ear  of  the  President  frequently  enough. 
But  a  non-com  who  goes  absent  without 
leave  at  payday,  or  appears  about  camp  on 
unsteady  legs  in  boisterous  mood  singing 
that  war  is  a  rollicking  lark,  soon  destroys 
the  fruits  even  of  genius.  Lapses  such  as 
these  are  not  flattering  to  the  conceit  of  the 
commander  whose  faith' is  thus  betrayed; 
nor  are  they  good  for  military  discipline. 
Nothing  short  of  a  new  commander  or  a 
transfer  to  a  new  raiment  could  possibly 
restore  Private  O'Vane  to  temporary  high 
favor.  The  new  colonel  must  be  wam^. 
He  must  not  be  taken  in  by  a  gold-bricking 
malingerer. 

“l^^t  is  it  you  wish.  Captain?”  inquired 
Colonel  Havilan,  sitting  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  patient  concern,  as  was  his 
habit  when  one  of  his  subordinates  had 
permission  to  take  up  some  official  matter 
with  him. 

*T  wished  to  speak  with  the  Colonel  about 
Private  O’Vane,  sir,  of  my  company,”  the 
c^tain  of  F  Company  b^an  with  gallant 
assurance  and  directness. 

‘‘Sergeant  O’Vane,  of  headquarters  com¬ 
pany,  Captain,”  the  colonel  corrected  him 
coolly,  with  that  r^ard  for  nice  precision 
of  detail  upon  which  he  prided  himself. 

“I  thought  the  Colonel  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing,  sir,  that — ” 

‘‘I  feel  Captain,  that  you  have  been  dere¬ 
lict  in  wasting  good  non-commissioned 
officer  material”  the  colonel  broke  in,  his 
keen  mind  invariably  reaching  the  end  of  a 
thou^t  far  ahead  of  the  more  sluggish  men¬ 
tality  of  his  surbordinates.  ‘‘I  understand 
something  of  the  circumstances — that  you 
really  tri^  to  promote  O’Vane.  But  in  the 
service  we  judge  by  results.  No  doubt  you 
have  received  the  copy  of  orders  trans¬ 
ferring  Sergeant  O’Vane  to  headquarters 
company?” 

The  captain  squirmed  uneasily,  set  his  jaw 
and  proceed  with  his  mission.  The  colo¬ 
nel  had  all  but  confirmed  his  worst  suspicion 


— that  the  irascible  O’Vane  had  been  cast¬ 
ing  aspersions  uponliis  excellence  as  a  com¬ 
pany  commander  in  order  to  gain  his  own 
arbitrary  transfer  and  promotion. 

“But,  sir,  the  Colonel  has  been  mis — ” 

“I  have  closed  the  subject  of  the  O’Vane 
matter.  Is  there  anything  else.  Captain, 
you  wished  to  take  up  with  me?” 

“No  sir,  but  if  the  Colonel  will  let  me 
say  a — ” 

“Good  afternoon,  sir!” 


SERGEANT  O’VANE,  in  response  to  a 
sharp  summons  from  the  adjutant, 
reported  to  the  colonel  a  \  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  with  dire  misgivings.  He  had 
thought  himself  in  a  new  era  of  oppor¬ 
tunity — ^with  the  prospect  of  a  day  or  two  of 
leave  at  Paris  before  the  regiment  went  to 
the  front.  Paris!  The  lure  of  the  gay  war 
capital  was  fast  upon  him.  It  fitted  in  with 
his  idea  of  this  war.  When  there  was 
fighting  to  be  had  he  pined  for  his  share  of 
it.  But  in  the  meantime  a  gay  hour  or  twh 
ought  to  relieve  the  deadly  monotony  of 
this  senseless  and  endless  drilling.  Such  a 
thought  really  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
his  descent  upon  the  new  colonel. 

Now  the  surface  indications  hinted  at  dire 
disaster.  He  had  seen  his  erstwhile  com¬ 
pany  commander  sternly  enter  the  colonel’s 
private  office.  He  had  seen  him  come  out, 
white-faced  and  laboring  under  some  strange, 
strong  emotion.  Undoubtedly  the  captain 
had  given  the  colonel  a  full  and  adverse 
refHJrt. 

“I  have  been  thinking”  the  colonel  b^ 
gan  at  once  in  his  purely  official  voice, 
“that  I  should  have  a  dependable  man 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look  after  my  p«- 
sonal  effects  and  comfort.  Shortly,  when 
I  become  a  general,  I  shall  be  provided  with 
two  aides  and  other  attendants.  While  the 
tables  of  organization  make  no  provision 
for  me  in  my  present  grade,  I  feel  quite 
justified  in  using  one  man  out  of  my  thirty- 
six  hundred  for  this  purpose.  That  was 
really  my  object  in  transferring  you  here. 
Do  you  feel  you  could  fill  the  requirements 
of  that  assignment.  Sergeant?”  " 
“Sir — it’s  a  great  honor,  sir,”  enthused 
Sergeant  O’Vane,  his  pulse  leaping  with  joy 
at  learning  thus  that  his  old  captain  1^ 
not  blasted  his  chances,  after  all.  “I’ll  give 
me  best  to  youse,  sir.” 

“I  will  communicate  the  necessary  in¬ 
struction  to  my  adjutant,”  said  Colonel 
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Havii&n  with  finality.  “You  may  begin 
by  arranging  my  quarters.  My  ^jutant 
fill  give  you  your  further  instructions.*’ 

“Sir,”  Sergeant  Joe  ventured  into  the 
thought  nearest  his  heart,  seizing  a  sudden 
ptopitious  opening,  “if  the  Colonel  ’ll  give 
me  pass  fer  a  day  two  at  Paris — ’fore  the 
itf’ment  goes  to  the  fnmt — it’ll  help  out  a 
bit,  sir.” 

Colonel  Havilan  looked  up  in  surprised 
uDoyance.  A  strange  request  with  which 
to  asume  new  and  important  duties. 

“Sure  an  1  have  in  me  mind,”  Sergeant 
Joe  spoke  up  quickly,  “gettin*  some  tru^ets 
riat’U  be  usnul,  sech'as  a  iron  to  press  the 
colonel’s  clothes  wid  and  some  g^Hxl  brushes 
in’  they  can’t  be  had  at  all,  air,  here’bouts 
in  this  dirt  hde,  sir.” 

The  colonel  hovered  between  suspkkm 
ind  acquiescence  for  an  instant  then  whole¬ 
heartedly  assented  to  the  plan.  After  all 
there  was  reason  in  the  sergeant’s  desire  to 
have  the  pn^r  equipment  to  care  for  the 
colonel’s  war  wardrobe.  He  rangfor  the  ad¬ 
jutant  and  gave  terse  instruction  to  that 
imazed  officer  for  the  issuance  of  a  forty- 
(i|^t*hour  pass,  with  permission  to  visit  the 
Fieoch  metropolis. 

m 

• 

The - th  Infantry  regiment,  a  week 

later,  was  in  the  throes  of  final  prep¬ 
aration  for  movement  to  the  front; 
lod  the  regimental  commander  had  gotten 
bis  own  effects  together,  even  roUi^  his 
Mm  heavy  beddi^  roll,  when  Sergeant 
07ane  reported  ba^  from  his  leave,  four 
I  days  late.  The  sergeant’s  face  was  redder 
lid  more  lided  than  ever,  and  added  to  the 
j  other  tokens  of  hard  service  in  the  tempestu- 

I,  ousbattleof  Paris,  was  a  badly  swollen  and 
g  dhoolored  right  eye.  As  a  matter  oi  fact 
g  the  black  eye  could  not  rightfully  be 
f  diirged  to  Parisian  hospitality.  It  had 
come  to  him  in  the  course  of  debate  with 
j  a  French  chef  de  gore  who  had  tried  to  pre- 
rent  the  sergeant  from  boarding  the  train 
j  without  ticket  or  money.  Sergeant  O’Vane 
lad  boarded  the  train. 

(j  He  reported  back  to  the  adjutant  with  a 
y  ijwmy  foreboding  that  added  to  his  general 
^  niseiy.  The  regimental  adjutant  mo- 
^  tiooed  him  into  t^  Colonel’s  office  with'a 
<ihdainful  toss  of  the  hand. ' 
g.  “Sir,  Sergeant  O'Vane  reports  back  fer 
{1  duty  with  the  pressin’  iron  an’  things  for 


the  Cokmel”  he  announced,  standing  at 
rigid  salute  until  the  cokmel  released  him 
from  that  frozen  posture  by  a  careless  return 
of  the  courtesy. 

The  (xdonel  sp(dae  sharply  and  at  once: 
“My  confidence  in  you,  Se^eant  O’Vane, 
has  been  very  badly  abu^.  You,  (ff  course, 
understand  the  amsequences.” 

“Sir!”  exclaimed  t^  sergeant  feelingly, 
“if  the  consequence  was  death  by  a  fim’ 
squad,  sir,  I’d  ’a’  dmie  it  jes’  the  same.” 

“Just  what  am  I  to  understand  by  that 
extraordinary  statement.  Sergeant?”  Colo¬ 
nel  Havilan  demanded,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

“Sir,  if  the  M.Ps  hadn’t  ’a’  held  me  up  fer 
fightin’  I’d  been  back  here  ahead  o’  timeF’ 

“Fightingl  Is  that  your  idea  of  soldiery 
conduct?  Is  that  the  way  you  reward  my 
confidence  in  you — by  getting  mixed  up 
in  an  unseemly  totwl— men  dare  to 
come  here  and  (^)enly  boast  to  me  about 
itl” 

exclaimed  the  sergeant,  his  intense 
earnestness  rising,  “it  was  too  much  fer  Joe 
O'Vane  to  stand  fer — I’m  smry,  sir,  if  the 
Colond  objects,  but  k  would  be  hard  fer  me 
to  Stan’  and  hear  sech  words  widout 
actin’.” 

“What  are  you  trying  to  say  Sergeant — 
what  ia  this  all  aboutl” 

“Sir,  they  was  a  bunch  o’  artillerymen 
says  they  bias  the  best  colond  in  the  Army, 
and  he’s  goin’  to  cmnmand  the  hull  Army 
fore  this  war  ’s  over,  says  they.  I  tdh 
’em,  sir,  that  this  regiment  claims  that 
honor  fer  itself,  ar,  and  when  they  boos  me 
an’  laughs,  sir,  and  says  disrespectful  things 
— then  I  digs  into  tfiS*  bunch  of  ’em,  sir. 
No  man  can  say  things  ’bout  Joe  O’Vane’s 
cokmel,  sir,  an’  not  answer  fer  it  on  the 
^K>t!” 

Tbe  colonel  sat  through  thus  amazing  dis¬ 
closure  with  very  sober  eyes,  frmn  whkm  the 
hard  glint  faded  as  he  lo^ed  upon  Sttgeant 
O’Vane’s  burning  indignatioD.  It  SMmed 
incredible — such  furious  loyalty — and  yet 
O’Vane  was  a  mature  man  ol  strcHig  natural 
impulses.  And  perhaps,  too,  he  was  aUe 
to  sense  that  certain  star  destiny  that 
might,  indeed,  carry  the  cokmel  to  com¬ 
mando!  the  entire  field  Army.  He  drummed 
the  top  of  his  desk  reflecti\’dy  for  a  time. 

“I  understand.  Sergeant”  he  said  finally. 
“But  it  is  better  not  to  fight.  You  may  re¬ 
port  to  the  adjutant  and  take  charge  of  my 
effects.  The  regiment  moves  at  dark  to¬ 
night.” 
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AS  THE  lowering  sun  was  sinking  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  thereafter, 
JL  jL  and  the  raiment  was  shaking  itself 
out  of  its  long  day  of  enforced  rest  under 
cover,  in  readiness  for  the  last  night’s  hike 
up  into  the  seething  ferment  of  action, 
S^eant  O’Vane  was  brought  to  his  feet  by 
a  most  harrowing  spectacle.  Down  the 
narrow  dirt  road  that  threaded  a  tortuous 
way  through  scattered  scrub  oak  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  regimental  bivouac,  but  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  Sergeant 
Joe  had  been  lying  out  in  a  shady  thicket, 
there  appeared  suddenly  and  umnistakably, 
a  mardiing  cohinm  of  German  soldiers,  in 
full  uniform.  ___  ^ 

He  saw,  with  pounding  pulse,  the  head  of 
the  enemy  force  swing  in  full  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  where  the  road  passed  a  rift  in 
the  shrubbery.  They  were  marching  on  un¬ 
concernedly,  without  scouts  or  security 
measures,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  near 
presence  of  a  large  American  combat  force. 
The  thought  came  to  his  startled  brain  that 
the  Germans  must  have  broken  through  and 
were  flooding  the  American  positions. 

But,  a  moment  later  as  he  stood  in  speech¬ 
less  observation,  the  rear  of  the  German 
colmxm  came  into  view  and  the  phenomenon 
took  on  an  entirely  new  light.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Germans,  who  numbered  perhaps 
fifty,  there  was  an  undersized  American 
solder  with  fixed  bayonet.  His  easy  swing 
and  unconcerned  air  proclaimed  that  he  was 
ready  master  of  the  situation.  It  might 
almost  have  been  said,  if  his  nonchalant 
air  told  anything,  that  the  little  hero  was 
bored  by  the  experience. 

Sergeant  O’Vane  moved  over  at  once  for 
a  close  view.  The  ways  of  the  fighting  front 
were  new  to  him,  as  they  were  to  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Anon  there  might  be  nothing  novel 
in  the  sight  of  German  prisoners  being 
taken  in  companies  to  the  rear  under  the 
abject  humility  of  a  single  American  captor. 
But  now  it  was  a  most  compelling  and  in¬ 
spiring  sight,  like  the  first  burst  of  shrapnel 
or  the  first  approaching  wave  of  a  German 
assault  echelon. 

“Pretty  work,  buddy,”  exclaimed  Ser¬ 
geant  O’Vane  approvingly,  swinging  into 
step  with  the  heroic  little  figure.  “Yer 
prisoners?” 

“Yeh,”  responded  the  hero  in  a  way  indi¬ 
cating  that  he  vras  not  anxious  to  talk  a  lot 
about  his  feat. 

“An’  what  outfit  boasts  o’  bringin’  you 


over  here  to  herd  the  Kaiser’s  Army  in?* 
the  sergeant  asked. 

“Forty-secon’  Division — Rainbows”  r 
plied  the  private. 

“Jes’  where’bouts  they  located  ’romi 
here?” 

“Search  me,”  said  the  little  man  disc* 
solately.  “I  lost  ’em  long  ago  when  I  went 
to  the  hospital.” 

The  fla^  of  an  idea  swept  into  Sergeant 
O’Vane’s  facile  mind  and  he  walked  aloi^ 
silently  meditative  while  the  thought  crystal¬ 
lized.  He  stopped  suddenly  and  caught  tbe 
diminutive  hero  by  the  arm. 

“Say,  buddy,  half  this  outfit  right  here!" 
he  demanded.  The  other  merely  looked  at 
him.  He  was  used  to  taking  orders  Iron 
nearly  everybody  until  it  had  become  a 
blind  habit  but  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
authority  of  this  transient  sergeant. 

“Me  own  colonel  wants  to  see  youse  rij^ 
away  and  he  says  fer  to  stop  this  outfit  an* 
wait  right  here!”  Sergeant  O’Vane  added 
insistently. 

The  hero  halted  his  captives  with  a 
drawled  order  in  English  and  sat  down  oi 
the  ground  with  his  Wyoneted  rifle  betwea 
his  knees,  leaving  the  Germans  standiiig 
listlessly  in  the  road  while  Sergeant  O’Vane, 
breaking  into  a  lumbering  nm,  started  after 
the  colonel.  The  sergeant  arrived  at  regi¬ 
mental  headquarters,  something  better  thaa 
half  a  mile  away,  in  a  state  bordering  oi 
collapse. 

“Sir,”  he  panted,  his  whole  body  wracked 
by  the  exertion  as  he  stood  unsteadily  at 
salute  before  the  colonel,  “Sir,  one  o’  the 
Colonel’s  men,  sir,  has  captured  a  whok 
flock  o’  Heinies  an’  brung  ’em  in,  sir!” 

The  colonel  reached  for  his  overseas  cap 
and  his  indispensable  riding  crop,  strapped 
on  his  spurs  and  started  for  his  automo^ 
The  situation  was  too  complicated  to  be 
cleared  up  by  mere  conversation.  He  must 
learn  first  hand  and  by  personal  observatka 
what  the  sergeant  was  talking  about  in  suck 
wild  fashion. 

The  little  captor  of  all  these  enemy  sd 
diers  scrambled  to  his  feet  in  suddei 
animation  at  the  sight  of  the  ofi&cet 
Upon  discovering  that  the  oflficer  was  a  hJ 
colonel,  he  set  about  the  courtesies 
manded  of  him,  confusedly  delivering  fast 
a  hand  salute,  then  a  rifle  sadute,  finally 
senting  arms  and  standing  at  that  positia 
as  the  regimental  commander  strode  up- 
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“foommoKi  you  on  your  spirit,  my  manl” 
ocfeimed  the  ocdond,  netunui^  the  salute 
^  offering  no  comment  upon  the  mistake 
is  rifle  courtesy.  “You  ^ve  shown  the 
true  American  spiriL  I  remember  that 
Nspoleon  himsdf  was  no  larger  than  you. 

did  you  capture  these  {Kisoneis — I 
(fid  not  realize  we  were  quite  so  near  the 
jooe  of  action.” 

“Sir,  I — I — this  is — ”  The  little  man 
gtammered  pamfuUy  in  the  {Hresence. 

^You  are  a  brave  man,”  br<^  in  the 
oolanel  enthusiaBtically,  omserving  the  tin^ 
might  otherwise  have  been  wasted 
B  a  bog  statement  by  a  subordinate.  “A 
boive  man  is  the  Lo^’s  noblest  creationl 
Ihe  sergeant  inlmma  me  that  you  have  lost 
your  division.” 

“Sir,  I — — thisr— *” 

“My  regiment  is  only  too  proud  to  wel- 
cMe  you,”  announoed  the  coload.  “Per- 
laps  I  haven’t  the  authority  to  transier 
joH  but  1  at  least  can  attach  you  to  one  of 
gqr  units  and  we  can  then  take  up  the  mat* 
tff  of  your  transfer.” 

“Sir,  I— I — this  a — ”  The  private  was 
a  the  throes  of  some  strong  emotion  that 
lad  something  the  semblance  of  terror,  but 
the  oolond,  a^  that  rare  fadHty  for  quidt 
thinking  and  decisive  action  which  marks 
the  efficient  commander,  broke  in  with  his 
fiml  instructioBS. 

'‘Sergeant  O’Vane,”  heemnmanded,  “you 
ffS  escort  this  brave  lad  and  his  prisoners 
to  F  Company  and  attach  him  thereto, 
V.O.,C.O.  Sw  to  it  that  he  rides  in  a  truck 
dan  the  regiment  moves  at  dark  as  he  must 
befsdgued.  1  will  report  these  prisoners  to 
bqpde  at  once  and  have  them  taken  off 
wir  hands  before  we  advance.” 

soon  thereafter,  Colond  Havilan, 
a  fettle  at  this  lucky  stre^  of  fortune 
ahkh  ^ve  his  raiment  aredit  for  fifty  Get* 
au  prisoners  betore  he  had  gotten  actually 
a  ac^n,  received  with  ke^  satisfactimr 
the  crisp  announcement  over  the  field  tele¬ 
phone  that  the  brigade  commander  would 
oU  upon  him  immediatdy  and  in  person. 
He  was  coming  with  timdy  felicitatioas,  no 
doubt  The  oolond  chudded  at  the  stir 
this  feat  must  have  caused  at  headquarters. 

r[£  brigade  mmman(W  Stomped  in — 
a  bristling  little  man  of  few  words, 
which  he  usually  barked  through 
conpressed  lips;  and  he  seemed  to  bristle 
more  than  onUoarily  thia  evening.  When  he 


spdte  now,  his  bark  was  as  sharp  as  the  edge 
of  a  trench  knife. 

“Havilan,”  the  general  sna{^>ed,  'Srhat 
sort  of  tomf^lery  is  this  you’ve  iq>  tot” 

“Sir,”  replied  the  colonel,  the  blood  fad¬ 
ing  frmn  his  face  at  this  unexpected  and 
astounding  outbreak,  “I — 1  don’t  bdieve  I 
quite  understand  you,  sir.  One  of  my — 
my — men— brou^t  in  these  German  jms- 
oners — ” 

“German  prisoners,  my  footl”  snapped 
the  general.  “Service  of  Supply  has  been 
crying  its  head  off  and  sendi^  patrols  all 
over  creatiem  for  those  men — thmight  they 
must  have  overpowered  their  guard  and  es¬ 
caped  into  Germany — ” 

“But  sir,  1  have  them  in  safe  charge  and 
1  have  attached  the  man  who  captured 
them  to  one  of  my  companies  for  rations, 
sir.  He  was — ” 

“That’s  just  the  whole  trouble,  Havilan,” 
the  general  barked  with  increasing  ferocity. 
“Tb^  men  were  sent  out  to  work  on 
roads — ^Prisoner  of  War  Detachment  Num¬ 
ber  Ten — men  captured  on  the  Marne 
three  months  ago  and  now  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  dep^idable.  Now  you  turn  that 
detachment  loose  just  as  fak  as  you  know 
how  and  let  that  sentinel  march  them  on 
back  to  their  camp!  Fll  expect  your  report 
that  they’re  moving  by  the  time  I  get  back 
to  headquarters — and  don’t  make  such  a 
fool  of  youisdf  again!” 

Some  minutes  later,  Sergeant  O’Vane 
listened  at  rigid  attention  to  the  acrid  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  general  worth  drawn  1^  his 
r^imental  commander.  When  the  colonel 
finished  by  characterizing  him  a  worthless 
malingerer,  the  sergeant  drew  himsdf  to 
the  position  of  salute  again. 

“Sir — can  Sargint  OWane  say — a  word,” 
he  b^ed,  searching  his  mind  for  something 
plausible  to  say. 

“The  only  word  I  want  to  hear  from  you,” 
said  the  colonel  with  biting  severity,  “is 
‘good-by.’  I  don’t  want  to  even  h^  of 
you  again.  Now  get  out!” 

The  colonel  shouted  in  the  next  breath 
for  his  adjutant  and  issued  a  sharp  order. 
“Captain,  reduce  this  worthless  malingerer 
O’Vane  to  the  grade  of  private  and  tian.sfer 
him  by  my  orders  ba^  to  F  Company. 
Do  it  now.  That’s  all!” 

The  adjutant,  out  in  the  headquarters 
room,  fairly  rpped  the  chevrons  of  sergeant 
from  Private  O’Viuxe’s  left  arm,  then 
turned,  with  a  show  of  savage  delight  to 
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throw  them  into  the  open  stove.  Private 
O’Vane  interposed  an  objecting  hand. 

V.“Be  careful,  sir,”  he  said  respectfully  but 
finnly.  “Them  ain’t  government  issue  but 
me  own  private  property,  sir,  what  I  buys 
wid  me  own  money  back  at  Camp  Travis,  sir. 
I’ll  trouble  the  Cap’n  to  hand  me  prop^y 
over  to  me!” 

“A  lot  of  good  they’ll  ever  do  you,” 
sneered  the  adjutant,  reluctantly  handing 
the  chevrons  to  the  newly  made  private. 

“Youse  can  never  tell  ’bout  that,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  Private  O’Vane  quietly. 

He  wrapped  the  emblem  of  his  faded 
glory  in' a  clean  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
tucked  the  package  carefully  into  the  bel¬ 
lows  pocket  of  his  blouse  and  ambled  out 
into  the  deepening  night,  in  the  direction 
of  F  Company. 

IV 

IN  A  small  thicket  of  second  or  third 
growth  pine  where  the  men  had  found 
shelter  from  enemy  air  observation 
through  the  day.  Private  O’Vane  located 
the  company  h^quarters,  drew  himself 
tc^ther  as  best  he  could  and  walked  reso¬ 
lutely  up  to  hb  company  commander. 

“Captain  Helton,  sir,  Private  O’Vane 
reports  back  to  the  best  comp>any  in  the 
Army  fer  combat  duty,”  he  announced, 
freezing  into  his  most  ezact^and  impressive 
salute. 

Captain  Helton  looked  him  over  with  a 
frigid  and  contemptuous  air.  He  was  far 
from  having  forgotten  the  rebuke  he  had 
received  from  the  new  colonel  that  day  he 
had  sought  to  warn  the  regimental  comman¬ 
der.  He  also  harbored  ^e  suspicion  that 
Private  Joe  must  have  complained  of  F 
Company  in  general,  and  its  captain  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  order  to  aid  and  abet  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  r^imental  headquarters  company. 

“So  the  C.  O.  finally  got  your  number 
and  kicked  you  out,”  he  sneered.  “I 
thought  you’d  be  back  one  day.  Roosters 
like  you  always  come  home  to  roost.” 

“Sir,”  replied  Private  Joe,  concealing  his 
inner  misery  by  a  supreme  effort,  “I  asks 
to  come  back  to  F  Company,  sir,  so’s  I  can 
go  over  the  top  wid  the  best  company  in  the 
Army.  A  fine  show  Private  O’Vane’d  made 
of  himself  skulkin’  back  at  headquarters 
with  me  old  Cap’n  in  the  front  wave,  sir!” 

“Cut  out  the  bunk!”  snapped  the  cap¬ 
tain,  moved  to  irritation  by  Private  Joe’s 


gallant  words.  “The  regimental  ad^ant 
has  told  me  something  of  the  facts  of  yogi 
transfer.  You  nearly  wrecked  the  colondf 

“Sir,  I  was  only  tryin’  to  do  fer  the  colo- 
nel  a  favor,  sir.  How  was  I  to  know  them 
Dutchies  was  tame  ones  what — ” 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  thundered  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “You’ve  lost  your  talking  part  in  this 
regiment.  You’ve  talked  yourself  out  en¬ 
tirely.  From  now  on  you’re  going  to  sol¬ 
dier.  No  kitchen  police,  either.  No  s(rft 
snap.  And  now,  you  oily  tongued  reptile, 
get  yourself  a  fighting  outfit  from  the  sup¬ 
ply  sergeant  and  then  report  to  the  seco^. 
squad  for  duty  as  fast  as  you  know  how!” 

Private  O’Vane  drew  himself  up  to  hh 
full  height  and  snapped  into  the  position  of 
grim  salute. 

“Sir,  is  that  all  the  Cap’n  wishes  to  say 
to  Private  O’Vane,  sir?”  he  asked  dryly. 

“Yes — get  away  from  here  and  stay 
away!” 

“Sir” — Private  O’Vane’s  eyes  were  levd, 
his  voice  firm  but  respectful — “Sir,  Pri¬ 
vate  O’Vane  thanks  the  Cap’n,  sir,  fer 
sendin’  him  to  the  sec’nd  squad.” 

He  pivoted  with  the  precision  of  an  au¬ 
tomaton  on  the  heel  of  his  ri^t  foot  and 
the  ball  of  his  left  and  strode  to  find  the 
company  supply  sergeant. 

The  gloom  of  self  pity  and  blank  (fe- 
spair  brought  on  by  the  words  of  hh 
two  successive  commanders  gave  way 
to  a  temporary  ill  humor  of  his  own  as  he 
approached  the  second  squad.  It  was  not 
the  idea  of  going  into  action  that  disturbed 
him.  He  always  had  thought  of  battle  ser¬ 
vice  with  joyful  anticipation.  But  this 
being  thrown  in,  on  equal  terms,  with  a 
group  of  mere  children  was  a  bitter  humilia¬ 
tion;  for  was  he  not  old  enough  to  be  the 
father  of  lads  of  twenty  and  under  who,  for 
the  most  part,  made  up  the  fighting  ranks 
of  the  volunteer  raiments.  And  Ae  cw- 
poral  who  conunanded  the  second  squad— 
whose  orders  he  must  take — was  not  yet  out 
of  his  teens.  His  pride  went  down  hard  as 
he  reported. 

“Private  O’Vane  r’portin’  to  the  sec’nd 
squad  fer  duty,”  he  informed  the  slender, 
rather  timid  yoxmgster  who  commanded 
the  squad,  a  note  of  condescension  in  his 
voice. 

The  corporal  looked  up  a  bit  nervously- 
Private  O’Vane’s  prowess  in  wrapping  & 
company  commanders  about  his  hand,  and 
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more  lately  his  colonel,  was  widely  known 
in  the  ra^.  Far  from  being  surprised 
when  he  showed  up  from  time  to  time  with 
sergeant’s  chevrons,  they  had  half  expected 
that  he  would  appear  in  Sam  Browne  and 
shoulder  bars  one  fine  day.  But  hbre,  now, 
was  old  Private  O’Vane,  stripped  of  his  rank 
ind  reporting  to  the  second  squad.  Failure 
quickly  strips  a  man  of  all  his  glamour  in 
youthful  eyes.  The  corporal  remembered 
hb  own  responsibility  as  squad  leader  and 
rose  manfully  to  the  occasion  of  greeting  his 
new  inferior. 

“You’re  in  luck, 'O’Vane,  to  get  into  a 
real  squad,”  the  corpwral  exclaimed  in  a 
full,  manly  superior  voice. 

Private  O’Vane  stood  regarding  him  for 
a  moment  in  silent  contempt. 

“Me  name’s  Private  O’Vane,  Corporal,” 
ae  informed  the  corporal  in  a  withering 
vmce,  the  bitter  reactions  of  the  day’s  un¬ 
happy  events  now  sweeping  over  him. 
“Wvate  O’Vane,  I  says,  an’  not  jes’  O’Vane 
fer  half-grow’d  snips  se^  as  youse.  I  have 
me  sargint’s  chevrons  in  me  pocket.  1  puts 
’em  there  to  get  meself  reduced  so’s  I  could 
have  a  bit  o’  real  fightin’  in  the  rifle  ranks. 
Please  to  remember,  Corp’ral,  that  youse 
is  a  nursemaid  to  this  batch  o’  ungrown  in- 
hnts.  With  the  likes  o’  youse  makin’  up 
squads  they  should  change  the  name  o’  in- 
fant-ree  to  nurser — ee.  Jes’  remember  that, 
Corp’ral,  please.” 

He  walked  coolly  to  one  side,  seated  him¬ 
self  with  slow  dignity^  lighted  a  dgaret, 
and  sat  waiting  for  the  order  to  fall  in  for 
the  night’s  man±,  in  all  the  appearance  of 
unconcerned  serenity  of  a  man  who  hasn’t 
a  care  in  the  world. 

ON  THE  night  of  the  third  day  there¬ 
after,  as  F  Company  of  the  — th  In¬ 
fantry  moved  into  its  place  on  the 
regimental  jump-off  line  in  readiness  for 
the  first  ph^  of  St.  Mihiel,  the  company 
commander  made  his  final  inspection,  going 
through  his  ranks  with  a  word  of  cheer  here, 
a  word  of  caution  there,  checking  equip¬ 
ment  and  ammunition  to  make  certain  all 
was  m  readiness.  Very  shortly  the  artillery 
preparation  fireVould  be  turned  loose  in  all 
its  fury  and  at  the  first  hint  of  dawn  seven 
full  divisions  would  plunge  forward  in  at¬ 
tack. 

Private  O’Vane  had  spoken  to  no  one  in 
the  two  days  of  heavy  marching  that  had 
brought  the  company  into  the  area  of  the 


front  lines.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a  stolid 
silence,  the  heroic  silence  of  a  martyr.  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  subtle  music  oHiis 
ready  compliments  had  lost  their  power  to 
soothe  the  savage  breasts  of  his  command¬ 
ers.  They  had  challenged  his  sincerity — 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  mere  dispenser 
of  empty  flattery,  failing  entirely  to  see  the 
sincerity  and  loyal  purpose  that  lay  behind 
every  word  he  said.  Very  wdl,  he  would 
keep  his  thoughts  to  himself  and  go  throng 
as  a  mere  fighting  man  and  nothing  more. 
If  plain  soldiering  was  what  they  wanted  of 
him,  he  would  show  them  how  well  he  could 
perform  the  rdle. 

The  oqitain  of  F  Company  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  second  squad  and  looked 
O’Vane  over  with  particular,  if  not  admir¬ 
ing,  interest. 

“How  goes  it  O’Vane — ^how  you  like  the 
job  of  being  a  soldier?”  Qqitain  Heltmi  in¬ 
quired. 

“Jes’  right,  sir,”  replied  Private  Joe,  un¬ 
able  at  the  moment  to  resist  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  this  situation.  “It’s  a  great  priv’lege, 
sir,  to  be  at  the  jump-’ff  wid  the  best  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Army.” 

“Corporal,”  remarked  the  oqitain,  ignor¬ 
ing  O’Vane’s  remark  and  turning  to  the. 
unseasoned  stripling  who  commanded 
O’Vane’s  squad,  “see  to  it  that  Private 
O’Vane  doesn’t  lag  and  that  he  goes  through 
with  the  squad  and  does  his  full  part!” 

Private  O’Vane  saw  red.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  military  service  blind  rage  swept 
over  him  and  it  was  with  a  supreme  effort 
that  he  held  himself  in  check.  Questioning 
his  sincerity,  his  fine  intentions,  was  one 
thing.  Casting  doubt  on  his  courage  in  the 
presence  of  these  cradle-robbed  children 
was  another.  It  was  perhiqis  fortunate 
that  the  captain  moved  off  in  the  darkness 
to  the  third  squad. 

It  was  in  that  humor  Private  O’Vane 
heard  the  majestic  fury  of  the  massed  and 
echeloned  cannon  of  the  preparation  fire 
shatter  the  night  into  an  erupting  volcano. 
If  other  jnen  felt  the  sickening  quavers  of 
high  nervous  tension  under  this  bombard¬ 
ment,  if  an  occasional  man  broke  and  ran  in 
hysterical  terror  or  slipped  away  quietly 
toward  the  stragglers’  line.  Private  O’Vane 
foimd  within  himself  a  quickening  of  the 
pulse,  a  stirring  impulse  to  rush  forward 
with  his  gun  and  bayonet  and  become  a 
part  of  th^  raging  tempest  of  battle.  It 
was  all  a  sort  of  Titanic  outward  expression 
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d  his  own  inner  mood.  He  lay  tdise,  im¬ 
patient  through  the  long  bombardment, 
■training  at  t&  leash  as  an  athkte  waits 
lor  the  crack  of  the  starter's  pistol. 

When  the  order  ior  the  infantry  to  ad¬ 
vance  did  omne,  he  leiq>ed  forward  firing 
nqiidly  into  the  void  before  him  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  lator  began  urging  the  men  d  his 
squad  on  to  a  faster  pace.  It  enraged  him 
the  way  those  men  seemed  to  hold  back, 
the  corporal  having  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
gaping  mannikin  by  the  wracking  stress  oi 
this  b^sim  of  fire;  all  of  them  moving 
ahead  on  legs  that  seemed  unequal  to  the 
full  task  of  carrying  them,  eyes  sta^,  mouths 
agape,  faces  livkL  Grim  experience  alone 
must  wean  these  children  of  their  terror  and 
teach  them  to  frolic  boldly  through  seeth¬ 
ing  infernos  hand  in  hand  with  the  myriad 
skulking  ^lecters  of  sudden  death. 

By  natural  process,  since  he  was 
possessed  of  no  qualms  of  sickly  fear. 
Private  O'Vane  became  their  leader. 
As  men  fell  and  the  lines  eddied  back  and 
forth  in  the  ted  business  of  overcoming  ma¬ 
chine-gun  resistance.  Private  O'Vane  be¬ 
came  the  kader  of  the  remnant  of  two 
squads,  carrying  the  section  alcmg  by  a  fear- 
domination  that  the  fury  of  battle 
seemed  to  awaken  in  his  breast,  periiaps  ont 
of  dormant  generations  since  hardy  fore¬ 
bears  went  into  action  thus.  When  there 
was  a  stubborn  machine-gun  nest  ahead,  he 
would  move  swiftly  to  ^  flank  and  tirice 
it  with  a  furious  assault  of  hand  grenades, 
rifle  fire  and  final  bayonet  thru^.  The 
records  of  every  combat  division  team  with 
the  heroic  exploits  of  unsu^iected  heroes 
who  did  unbelievable  things,  the  while 
sneering  at  death  that  whirl^  about  them 
in  a  hundred  forms  and  never  laid  finger 
upon  them.  Few  such  records  could  sur¬ 
pass  the  fiery  conduct  of  Private  O'Vane  in 
this  morning  of  action. 

Earty  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  line  was 
halted  while  the  regiment  took  stock  of  its 
situation  and  drew  its  tangled  ends  together 
in  preparation  for  the  fin^  advance  to  the 
end  oi  the  day’s  objective.  Private  O’Vane 
was  singled  out  by  his  platoon  commander 
to  lead  a  detachment  of  four  men  out  as  a 
scout  patrol  to  gain  information  oi  the 
enemy.  The  Germans  had  shown  no  will¬ 
ingness  to  stand  and  fight  today,  their  tac¬ 
tics  that  of  delaying  the  American  advance 
with  galling  machine-gun  and  sniping  fire. 
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with  occasional  local  counter  attacks  by 
small  iwces.  Their  disposition  and  exact . 
strength  in  front  of  F  Company  was  now 
undetermined  and  it  was  Private  O’Vane’s 
mission  to  gain  contact  and  report  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

He  went  forward  in  finelettle,  warmed 
by  this  show  of  recognition  of  his  matuie 
judgment;  although  the  mission  lost  much 
of  its  asest  in  the  positive  ordos  that  he  was 
out  for  informaticm  and  must  not  enga^ 
the  enemy  except  in  dire  emergency  or  in 
order  to  effect  the  escape  of  his  patrol.  After 
having  made  his  way  the  greater  part  of  a 
kilometer  to  the  front  without  eiKXHmteriiig 
enemy  patrols  or  portions  he  b^an  to  sus¬ 
pect  t^t  the  Germans  must  have  with¬ 
drawn  altogether  from  in  front  of  F  Com¬ 
pany  when,  emerging  incautiously  onto  a 
smadl  rise  he  foui^  himself  in  thie  sudda 
precarious  poriticm  of  kx^dng  hard  into  the 
faces  of  a  strong  enemy  detachment  less  that 
fifty  meters  distant.  He  calculated  instantly 
that  this  must  be  a  delaying  force  as  they 
were  arranged  undo*  go^  cover,  immetfi- 
ately  on  the  flank  of  two  camouflaged  ma¬ 
chine-guns  that  commanded  a  wide  field  of 
fire  to  the  front.' 

Discovery  was  simultaneous,  and  sevoal 
Germans  rose  to  fire.  There  was  no  time 
for  him  to  take  cover  before  they  could  send 
in  their  C(^)per  jacketed  messengers  of 
hate. 

With  an  intrepid  impulse  that  must  have 
been  bom  of  inherent  little  instinct  Private 
O'Vane  raised  his  hand  in  warning,  tha 
beckoned  VK^mtly  for  the  Germans  to  come 
forward,  at  the  same  time  using  his  left  hand 
to  signal  his  own  unseen  patrol  to  take 
cover.  The  Germans  merely  returned  the 
invitation  with  equal  energy  and  insistence; 
whereupon  Private  O’Vane’s  startled  ck 
tachmmt  saw  him  slant  his  rifle  back  over 
his  shoulder  and  march  unconcernedly 
down  to  the  German  position. 

“Throw  down  your  rifle  and  come  as  t 
prisonerl’’  sharply  cmnmanded  a  Germu 
officer,  in  good  English. 

“Not  so  fast  me  friend,”  retorted  Private 
O’Vane,  walking  on  up  to  the  German  lice- 
tenant  coUecteffiy.  “Youse  is  my  prisonen 
— put  down  yer  guns  an’  be  quick!” 

The  German  officer  gasped  his  surprise  at 
this  unheard  of  presumption  and  again  or¬ 
dered  the  American’s  instant  surrender. 

“Youse  makes  a  fool  o’  yrersclf,”  cried 
Private  O’Vane  without  hesitation.  “Do 
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youse  all  want  to  be  blowed  into  smither¬ 
eens?  Come  wid  me,  1  says,  an’  move  fast. 
What  youse  suppose  I  comes  over  here  fer 
'cept  to  save  yer  lives  fer  youse.  Sure  an’ 
me  own  father’s  a  full-blooded  German  an’ 
wesn’t  I  bom  meself  right  over  in — in — 
Hamburger.  And  when  they’s  goin’  to 
Uow  youse  to  pieces,  thinks  I  mebbe  I’ll 
be  kill^’  me  ovm  uncle  an’  it’s  a  mercy  to 
take  youse  prisoner.  So  over  I  comes — 
colond  though  I  am — to  save  youse.  Fall 
in  quick,  now.  Our  artillery’s  got  yer  range 
an’  me  brave  lads  ’ll  blow  youse  ^  to  bits 
in  a  minute — an’  me  wid  youse.  It  was  the 
diance  I  took,  thinkin’  youse  had  some 
sense  lefti” 

■PRIVATE  O’VANE’S  strange  words 
were  not  to  be  sneered  off  lightly. 

L  Not  only  did  his  fervent  sincerity 
carry  conviction  but  there  was  the  support¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  man’s  straightforward 
approach  to  their  ranks  when  he  might 
have  bolted  to  cover.  He  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  private  soldier  but  that  was  a  practise 
of  American  commanders  when  in  action; 
and  this  man  was  quite  old  enough  to  be 
just  what  he  said.  The  German  lieuten¬ 
ant’s*  orders  were  merely  to  delay  the 
enemy  as  long  as  possible.  Now  that  his 
concealed  position  was  discovered  to  the 
American  artillery  his  mission  was  ruined 
and  a  swift  concentration  of  shrapnel  would 
blot  him  and  his  men  out  in  a  twinkling. 
The  lieutenant  hesitated  for  some  moments 
as  he  carefully  estimated  the  desperate 
situation.  Then  he  did  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  lay  down  their  guns, 
(adkd  in  the  machine-gim  crews  from  the 
right  flank,  and  surrendered  to  the  generous 
Goman-American  colonel. 

Private  O’Vane,  forming  them  eight 
abreast  for  compactness,  and  herding  them 
back  exultantly,  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
joyous  plan.  It  was  little  short  of  an  in- 
qaration.  He  would  march  these  prisoners 
—sixty  of  them — right  back  to  the  regimen¬ 
tal  command  post  and  deliver  them  to  the 
colonel  himself.  No  prisoner-of-war  work 
detachment  this — but  real  wild  Germans, 
aq)tured  and  disarmed  in  their  own  lair; 
oot  the  largest  single  detachment  ever  taken 
by  a  single  American  from  an  enemy  that 
Jometimes  surrendered  in  companies,  but 
quite  large  enough  to  make  full  amen^  for 
that  humiliating  blunder  of  a  few  days  ago 


when  he  had  misled  the  colonel  into  ciq>tur- 
ing  a  work  party  of  previously  captiued 
Germans  behind  the  Imes.  He  chuckled 
aloud  at  the  happy  prospect  of  iq^>earing 
thus,  with  full  reparation,  before  bus  regi¬ 
mental  commander. 

His  cup  of  happiness  filled  to  overflow 
when  the  captain  of  F  Company  came  out 
to  greet  him  as  he  entered  the  lines  with  his 
prisoners.  Private  O’Vane’s  bag,  indeed, 
outnumbered  all  other  prisoners  so  far 
taken  by  the  regiment  which  had  picked 
Germans  up  during  the  morning  by  twos 
and  threes  as  enemy  machine  gunners,  ser¬ 
ving  their  hot  weapons  until  the  last  minute, 
wo^d  rush  forth  and  deliver  themselves 
with  cries  of  “Kamerad”  in  order  to  escape 
death.  Captain  Helton  actually  com¬ 
mended  him  for  his  feat,  after  listening  to 
the  brief  O’Vane  account  of  the  exploit. 
And  in  the  next  breath  he  dashed  Private 
O’Vane’s  cup  of  happiness  to  the  ground. 

‘‘You’ll  find  the  collecting  point  for  pris¬ 
oners  at  the  first  road  crossing  a  half  a  kilo¬ 
meter  from  here,”  the  captain  instructed 
him.  ‘‘Take  a  squad  with  you  and  turn 
your  prisoners  in  at  once!” 

‘‘But,  sir,”  Private  O’Vane  interposed  in 
protest,  ‘‘the  Cap ’n ’ll  understand  me  wi^' 
to  hike  these  Heinies  to  the  cokmel  himself. 
It’ll  undo—” 

The  captain’s  face  hardened.  He  called 
sharply  to  a  sergeant  a  peremptory  order  to 
take  over  Private  O’Vane’s  prisoners  and 
deliver  them  at  once  to  the  collecting  point. 

“If  you  ever  dare,”  the  captain  charged 
O’Vane  hotly,  “go  near  the  colonel  again — 
I’d  be  tried  for  it.  Back  to  your  squad, 
O’Vane,  and  never  let  me  hear  you  mention  * 
‘  regimental  commander’  to  me  again.  That’s 
all  for  you!” 
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WHEN,in  thecourseof  some  un^)eak- 
able  red  weeks  the  bn^en  rem¬ 
nants  of  the — th  Infantry  emerged 
from  the  crimson  throes  of  the  reeking 
Argonne  and  settled  into  a  rear  area  to  rest 
body  and  soul  and  fill  its  jagged  gaps  with  re¬ 
placements  from  St.  Aignan,  there  came  to 
the  glorious  raiment  a  great  day.  Such  had 
been  the  distinction  of  its  collective  service 
that  its  colors  were  to  be  decorated  by  the 
French.  The  President  <rf  the  United  States 
would  be  represmted  by  a  civilian  function¬ 
ary  from  Paris,  the  French  were  sending  one 
of  their  greatest  generals  to  oflkiate  in  the 
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decocatioiif  and  there  was  the  possibility 
that  the  King  of  Belgium,  in  the  course  erf  a 
motor  risit  to  American  General  Hotd- 
quarters  at  Chaumont,  might  pause  for  a 
moments  in  the  regimental  area  to  be 
present  for  this  immortal  ceremony. 

The  civilian  rq)resentative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unit^  States  was  the  first  to 
arrive  on  that  glorious  morning,  coming  in 
unannounced  by  motor-car  from  Paris.  He 
bad  little  m(xe  than  made  inquiry  of  an 
alert  sentry  as  to  where  regimental  head¬ 
quarters  ought  be  located,  than  a  middle- 
aged  person  in  ^ic  and  ^)an  uniform  that 
redied,  however,  of  gasoline,  stqiped  iq)  to 
him  and  froze  into  an  attitude  erf  exagger¬ 
ated  salute  that  half  startled  the  visitor. 

“Sir,”  the  soldier  announced  in  a  firm  im¬ 
personal  voice,  “Private  O’Vane  o’  F  Com¬ 
pany,  r’ports  to  yer  ’zcelkncy  fer  duty  as 
ord^y,  sir.” 

The  visitor,  palpably  unaccustomed  to 
military  ways  despite  a  high  military  title 
which  he  must  have  acquin^  by  some  pro¬ 
cess  of  voluntary  adoption  before  the  war, 
smiled  uncomfortably  “Why,  I  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  all  this  fuss  to  be  made  over  me,”  he 
ttid  fdeasantly.  “ItV  a  great  honor,  I’m 
sure —  Just  i^t  are  you  to  do  with  me?” 

“Sir,  it’s  me  business  as  orderly  to  look 
out  fer  yer  ’xcellency’s  comfort,  sir,”  Pri¬ 
vate  O’Vane  informed  him.  “And  it’s  a 
great  honor,  sir — the  greatest  o’  me  whole 
fife — ^to  r’port  to  a  great  gentleman  sech 
as  yeraelf,  sir.” 

Private  O’Vane,  saluting  again,  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  distinguished  visitor 
at  the  stipulated  three  paces  but  the  great 
man  insisted,  with  the  easy  democracy  of 
America,  that  Private  O’Vane  walk  b^de 
him,  the  while  he  plied  him  with  questions. 

TTius  it  was,  strolling  side  by  side  in  earn¬ 
est  conversation,  that  they  appeared  at  r^- 
mental  headquarters  where  the  colonel 
hurrying  forth  to  meet  the  distinguished 
visitor,  was  shocked  into  an  abrupt  halt  by 
the  spectacle.  He  had  been  trying  to  for¬ 
get  that  such  a  person  as  Private  O’Vane 
existed.  Mastering  himsellquickly  he  came 
forward  to  greet  the  President’s  rqiresen- 
tative  and  rescue  him  from  the  uncouth 
clutches  of  the  irrqiressiUe  OWane.  The 
colonel,  whose  natural  reaction  was  ill  humor 
at  the  very  sight  of  O’Vane,  completely  ig- 
Boied  the  private’s  exaggerated  salute,  leav¬ 
ing  him  hoaen  in  that  rigid  position  where 
he  might  have  remained-  until  he  disinte¬ 


grated  80  far  as  the  cokmel  was  concerned 
But  the  distinguished  visitor  showed  no  in. 
clinatxxi  to  be  rtished  away  without  he 
newly  acquired  friend  the  orderiy. 

“A  mighty  fine  orderly  you’ve  given  to 
me,”  commented  the  distinguished  visitot 
turning  toward  O’Vane.  “It  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  Colonel,  but  I  wish  to  thank  yoi 
for  the  courtesy  and  say  that  I’m  certan 
you  could  not  have  pick^  out  a  more  agm. 
able  and  efficient  orderly.” 

Colonel  Havilan,  having  no  alternative, 
snapped  his  hand  to  the  visor  of  his  dress  dp 
to  release  O’Vane  from  his  absurd  postus 
of  salute.  He  bit  his  lips  and  controlled  the 
tempest  within  him  by  an  effort.  Private 
O’Vane  was  the  last  man  in  the  lament— 
in  the  whole  world — that  he  would  have 
selected  for  such  a  duty.  He  shrewdl]r 
guessed  that  O'Vane  had  taken  the  task 
upon  himself.  But  he  knew  he  was  helplm 
for  the  present  to  say  as  much,  or  to  send 
O’Vane  to  his  quarters.  What  might  the 
visitor  think  of  the  state  oi  discipline  in  thi 
glorious  raiment  if  he  learned  that  one  of 
the  enlisted  moi  had  taken  him  in  chai]ge 
without  authority.  The  friendly  attitude  of 
the  visitor  tovrard  O’Vane,  too,  further 
compfficated  the  puxffilem  of  getting  rid  of 
the  nefarious  interloper. 

Free  and  easy  American  demociaq 
overstq>ped  itself  a  moment  later, 
however,  and  firm  intervention  l» 
came  imperative.  When  the  President’s 
representative,  escorted  to  the  officers’  mes 
for  breakfast,  saw  O’Vane  halt  abruptly  it 
the  entrance,  he  turned  to  invite  him  inside 
little  knowing  that  he  tre^>assed  upon  the 
utterly  impossible.  The  colcxiel  gasped, 
thm' turned  livid.  Battalion  conunanden 
and  regimental  staff  officers  who  had  beet 
invited  to  breakfast  for  the  occasion, 
squirmed  uneasily.  Not  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  representative  could  presume  to 
admit  an  enhsted  soldier  to  the  sacred  pi^ 
dnets  of  an  officers’  mess — unless  to  wik 
on  table.  Officers  and  men  might 
together,  might  even  die  together  in  the 
same  shellhole  without  social  embarraw 
ment,  but  the  suggestion  was  inexpressib^ 
horrible  that  they  might  eat  together. 

Colonel  Havilan,  on  the  verge  of  rescuinf 
himsdf  and  his  officers  from  t^  embarrisi- 
ing  situatkm  by  a  frank  explanation, 
relieved  of  that  unluqipy  necessity  bjr 
O’Vane  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
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overstq)  his  allotted  place,  particularly 
since  the  thought  Of  sitting  at  the  officers’ 
mess  held  forth  no  appeal. 

“Sir,  if  yer  ’xcellency  will  excuse  me,  sir. 
I’ve  bad  me  breakfast  an’  will  have  a  bit  o’ 
fresh  air,  sir,  waitin’  fer  youse  outside,”  he 
pleaded. 

The  glorious  record  of  the  — th  Infantry 
was  being  reviewed  in  all  its  brilliant  details 
over  the  final  coffee  and  cigarettes,  when  an 
orderly  bustled  inside,  hat  in  hand,  and 
iduspered  to  the  adjutant.  The  regi¬ 
mental  adjutant  arose  precipitately  and 
hurried  to  repeat  the  mformation  to  the 
colonel.  The  colonel  stopped  in  the  middle 
^  a  sentence,  leaped  to  his  feet  and  started 
for  the  door  with  a  hastily  uttered  excuse. 

“The  French  Army  Commander  has 
arrived — he’s  ahead  of  time — I  must  meet 
him  at  once — you  know  how  touchy  those 
French  are.  I’ll  meet  you  gent — ”  The 
unceremonious  slamming  of  the  door  behind 
the  hurrying  colonel  drowned  out  the  final 
words  of  explanation. 

The  instant  the  door  was  closed  Colonel 
Havilan  stopped  stock  still  and  stood 
as  if  ^llbound  gaping  at  the  most 
astounding  spectacle  that  had  ever  fallen 
before  his  eyes.  The  great  French  General 
had  dismounted  from  his  car  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  his  staff  trooping  behind 
him.  Directly  in  front  of  the  party,  as 
rigid  at  attention  as  a  fine  pointer  held  by  a 
covey  of  quail,  stood  Private  O’Vane.  The 
fact  that  he  held  the  salute  after  the  general 
had  returned  it  in  full  measure,  told  that 
Private  O’Vane  had  every  intention  of  an 
audience  with  the  general. 

“Sir,”  he  exclamed  in  the  high-tension 
vwce  that  went  with  the  salute,  “Private 
O'Vane  o’  F  Company,  sir,  begs  a  word  wid 
the  General  o’  the  French  Army.” 

Die  General’s  limited  Engli^  vocabulary 
unequal  to  the  situation,  he  turned  to 
his  commissioned  interpreter  who,  with  many 
gestures,  transmitted  Private  O’Vane’s  re¬ 
quest;  whereupon  the  great  general  immedi- 
ttdy  smiled  bus  assent. 

“Sir,”  Private  O’Vane  proceeded,  “me 
father  was  a  full-blooded  Frenchman.  He 
was  bom  in — in  Bologny — and  he  says  to 
iM,  sir,  if  it’s  ever  me  fortune  to  see  youse, 
sir,  to  feast  me  eyes  on  the  greatest  French 
soldier  not  even  exceptin’  Gen’ral  Napoleon, 
sir.  It’s  a  great  honor  you’ve  give  me  sir,  * 
sn’  Private  O’Vane  thanks  youse  sir.” 


The  interpreter  occupied  considerable 
time  in  reducing  this  fine  speech  to  the 
French  language  for  the  information  and 
delectation  of  the  French  General.  This 
process  put  Private  O’Vane  ill  at  ease. 
With  that  not  uncommon  passion  of  many 
humble  folks  for  a  word  or  a  touch  of  the 
hand  with  the  great  and  near  great.  Private 
O’Vane  had  thought  merely  to  have  a  word 
with  the  great  French  General.  What  an 
achievement  to  talk  of  among  his  awed  inti¬ 
mates  back  in  New  York  after  the  war;  for 
how  could  he  return  without  claiming  terms 
of  some  intimacy  with  the  great  war  figures 
under  whom  he  had  served.  He,  who  had 
actually  shaken  hands  with  a  great  Presi¬ 
dent  once,  and  had  visited  on  easy  terms 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  had  all 
but  hobnobb^  with  police  in^)ectors  and 
the  like!  Having  accomplished  his  mission 
of  speaking  with  the  famous  French  Gen¬ 
eral,  Private  O’Vane  snapped  into  the  salute 
of  departure. 

But  the  general  did  not  release  him  by 
return  of  ^e  salute.  As  the  interpreter 
completed  the  translation  the  great  gen¬ 
eral’s  dark  eyes  sparkled  and  his  face  broke 
into  a  wreath  of  smiles.  He  stei^)ed  for-^ 
ward,  struck  an  equally  rigid  position  of 
salute  after  the  French  manner  of  dcung 
such  things,  and  held  it  while  he  replied  in 
very  broken  English. 

“Ah — ze  brave  Franco-Americain!  Per- 
meet  me — !” 

With  an  indescribably  precise  series  of 
quick  movements,  as  practised  as  if  he  had 
been  doing  a  sort  of  manual  by  count,  he 
unfastened  from  among  the  heavy  network 
of  glittering  decorations  on  his  own  breast, 
one  of  several  croix  de  guerre  with  palm 
'Musters,  pinned  it  on  Private  O’Vane’s  right 
breast,  put  a  hand  on  each  of  O’Vane’s  arms, 
and  gave  the  startled  private  a  hearty  kiss 
on  each  cheek.  Then  he  stepped  back  two 
paces,  saluted  O’Vane  ceremoniously  again, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  off  followed 
by  his  staff. 

RIVATE  O’VANE  was  left  standing 
in  a  daze  from  which  he  had  not  re¬ 
covered  when  he  started,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another,  back  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  mess.  The  sight  of  Colonel  Havil^ 
standing  in  speechless  impotence  idly  star¬ 
ing  at  the  approaching  general,  cleared 
O’Vane’s  mind  and  he  proceeded  quickly 
to  the  mess  by  a  very  indirect  route. 
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reporting  at  once  to  the  President’s  rq>re- 
aentadve  trfio  had  emerged  by  this  time 
from  the  officers’  mess. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour, 
Colonel  Havilan  found  an  opportunity  to 
give  detailed  and  definite  instructions  to  his 
^jutant.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  deal¬ 
ing  with  O’Vame  until  the  day’s  events  were 
ended  and  the  President’s  representative 
had  taken  a  most  welccnne  departure  back 
to  Paris.  But  the  captain  of  F  Company 
would  be  informed  of  what  had  happ)ened. 
He  would  turn  his  company  over  to  his  first 
lieutenant,  and  he  personally  would  hold 
himself  in  close  proximity  to  Private  O’Vane 
throug^iout  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
King  of  Belgium  was  to  visit  the  regiment — 
the  rarest  jewel  of  good  fortune — an  event 
that  would  become  part  of  the  regiment’s 
most  cherished  and  enduring  tr^tions. 
The  French  general  had  informed  this  por¬ 
tentous  fact  erf  the  king’s  impending  arri¬ 
val.  And  the  captain  of  F  Company  would 
be  hdd  personally  responsible  to  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  if  Private  O’Vane,  continu¬ 
ing  his  imul  conduct  erf  the  forenoon,  dared 
to  mar  the  brilliant  occasion  by  so  much  as 
approaching  within  ^  making  distance  of  the 
ki^. 

As  he  saw  his  cexnpany  commander  loom 
into  the  immediate  background.  Private 
O’Vane  moved  instinctively  closer  to  the 
President’s  rqiresentative.  He  also  sought 
refuge  in  greater  verbosity  in  replying  to  the 
distinguisiKd  gentleman’s  numerous  ques¬ 
tions;  for  notwithstanding  the  colonel’s 
adr(Ht  maneuver  in  assigning  a  captain  aide 
to  the  visitor,  the  President’s  rqiresenta- 
tive,  whatever  his  faults,  did  not  lack  con¬ 
stancy.  His  manner  displayed  a  frank 
{weference  for  his  (Mderly,  O’Vane,  over  the 
stiffly  fixmal  staff  captain.  Only  by  manag¬ 
ing  to  keep  fully  and  intimatdy  occupi^ 
with  his  duties  as  orderly  coidd  Private 
O’Vane  hope  to  find  refuge'  from  the 
storm  that  he  now,  all  too  late,  saw  brewing 
in  his  wake. 

THEN  the  of  the  Belgians 

\jw  arrived  in  his  lar^  crested  motor 

VV  car,  he  was  received  as  a  king 
should  be  received  on  an  informal  visit  to 
troops  in  the  field.  Nothing  had  been  left 
to  chance.  Not  only  the  entire  of  the  avail¬ 
able  r^imental  staff,  but  selected  line  offi¬ 
cers,  were  at  the  job  of  fortifying  the 
moment  of  the  king’s  arrival. 


A  chain  of  motor  cyde  patrols  were  put  out 
as  far  as  two  villages  away  to  watch  for  tie 
royal  party  while  the  fi^  music  brushed 
iq>  on  its  ruffles  and  the  band  rehearsed 
the  Belgian  national  air.  And  when  the 
stirring  word  came  that  his  majesty  had 
whirr^  through  a  village  ten  ^ometen 
distant,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  while  the 
'regimental  headquarters  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  imperial  arrivaL 

Perhaps  the  (me  minor  detail  that  was 
overlocrfied  could  not  possibly  have  beea 
f(»eseen.  Moreover,  what  nK»e  natural 
to  supp>ose  than  that  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
own  uniformed  attendants  would  p^onn 
the  functiem  of  opening  the  king’s  limousine 
door  for  him  at  the  prr^r  instant.  For 
that  matter  it  was  hanlly  decorous  for  the 
receiving  party  to  rush  forward  to  greet  a 
king  in  (hat  breathless  moment  when  his 
car  drew  up.  There  must  be  a  respectfd 
digirity,  an  unhurried  formality  in  the  serious 
business  of  greeting  a  full-fledged  monard 

But  the  iGng  of  the  Belgians  did  not  tun 
out  to  be  a  very  formal  king  on  this  occasion. 
Possibly  he  wanted  to  make  every  one  of  his 
crowded  minutes  count  f(x  something. 
Without  waiting  untfl  an  alert  attendant 
had  leaped  from  the  driver’s  seat  and  passed 
about  the  car  to  c^sen  the  door,  his  Majesty 
laid  hold  (rf  the  inner  handle  and  turned  ft 
with  his  own  hand.  It  jammed,  obstinately 
refusing  to  yield  to  several  sharp  kingjy 
jerks.  And  the  while  the  formal  array  d 
officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  receiving 
party  stood  stiffly  at  attention,  their  mental 
INX)cesses  awed  into  inactivity  by  the  prea- 
ence  of  royalty  ,..there  le2q)ed  into  the  bread 
the  intrepid  form  of  Private  Joe  O’Vanc. 

With  incredible  swiftness  he  was  at  the 
door  of  the  great  limousine ;  in  a  flash  he  had 
turned  the  outer  handle  of  the  imyieldiag 
door  and  released  the  imprisoned  monarch; 
in  a  third  instant  he  was  standing  in  that 
frozen  salute  of  his  while  his  Majesty  de¬ 
scended  from  the  car. 

Colonel  Havilan,  following  the  lead  of  the 
French  General  who  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  king  and  more  or  ks 
accustomed  to  greeting  royalty,  stepped 
forward,  swallowing  his  heart  with  difficulty 
at  the  appalling  catastrophe  that  threat¬ 
ened  him  and  his  raiment  with  unspeakabk 
disgrace. 

But  his  intervention,  the  formality  of 
official  greeting,  was  left  hi^  in  the  air  by 
the  king  himself,  who,  instead  of  treatiag 
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this  interloper  from  the  ranks  with  merited 
contempt,  returned  Private  O’Vane’s  salute 
with  hne  precision  and  turned  to  him  in 
friendly  interest. 

“Thank  you  for  helping  me,”  said  the 
king  pleasantly,  in.,  very  good  English. 
“May  I  inquire  your  oiganiaation?” 

Private  O’Vane’s  tension  was  nearly,  at 
the  breaking  point,  his  eyes  starting  imcom- 
fortably,  his  face  distorted  as  if  by  an  im¬ 
pending  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Spe^  with 
aking  surpassed  his  most  vivid  imagination 
and  he  was  not  entirely  equal  to  it. 

“Sir — Private  O’Vane — ^Yer  Reverince — 

F  Company  o’  the - th  Infantry,  sir,”  he 

replied  brJkenly. 

“Ah,  you  are  a  p>art,  then,  of  this  splendid 
regiment,”  exclamed  the  king.  “I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  honor.” 

“Sir — ^it’s  a  great  honor,  sir — to  speak 
wid  the  greatest  king  in — the  world,  sir,” 
Private  O’Vane  managed 'to  splutter  fer¬ 
vently.  “Me  father,  sir,  was  a  full  blooded 
Belgum,  sir,  an’  he  says  every  Belgum  would 
die  fer  his  king  sir — ^it’s  the  grandest  honor 
o’  me  life,  sir.” 

“Ah,  a  Belgian-American!”  the  king  re- 
I^,  his  face  lighting  up  with  approval, 
“again  1  congratulate  you.” 

He  turned  to  a  military  aide  who  now 
stood  beside  him  and  said  a  few  words.  The 
aide  brought  from  a  pouch  a  small  bright 
object,  and  in  the  next  moment,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  r^imental  commander,  his 
staff,  the  French  general  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  pinned 
(n  the  coat  of  Private  O’Vane  the  coveted 
Order  of  Leopold.  The  king  business,  ob¬ 
viously,  was  not  exactly  the  austere  and  ar¬ 
rogant  formality  it  used  to  be — and  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reflected  that  the  thing  of  being  a 
popular  and  successful  king  did  not  seem  to 
differ  very  much,  if  at  all,  from  the  business 
of  being  a  successful  politician  back  at 
home. 

VI 

IN  THE  silent  hour  when  darkness  had 
dropped  its  kindly  curtain  upon  a  glori¬ 
ous  and  immortal  day,  and  the  last  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  includi^  the  civilian  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  taken  departure,  Colonel  Havi- 
Inn  sat  sprawled  in  his  chair  at  regimental 
headquarters,  alone.  Not  even  the  wrack¬ 


ing  trial  of  his  first  battle  had  played  such 
havoc  with  his  nerves  as  the  strain  of  this 
day  with  its  prodigious  responsibilities.  At 
the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  outer  room  he 
forced  his  tired  body  into  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  and  brought  his  worn,  sagging  features 
into  lines  of  proper  dignity  and  severity. 

The  captain  of  F  Company  enter^  si¬ 
lently,  saluted,  and  stood  waiting  through 
a  foreboding  silence  until  the  colonel  spe^e. 
The  reason  for  the  summons  was  quite  clear 
to  the  C2q>tain  of  F  Company.  He  had  failed 
in  his  mission  of  keeping  Private  O’Vane 
from  making  a  spectacle  of  the  regiment 
before  the  Kmg  of  the  Belgians. 

“I  will,  of  course,  Captain,  give  you  an 
opportimity  to  be  heard,”  the  colonel  said 
with  a  ju^cial  deliberation  that  was  far 
more  terrifying  than  the  mere  raving  of  a 
commanding  officer  who  has  exploded  in  ill 
temper.  Of  all  the  colonel’s  varying  moods 
this  one  of  seeming  judicial  ca^  was  the 
most  ominous. 

“Sir,  I  did  my  best,”  said  Captain  Helton. 
“I  sto^  close  to  Private  O’Vane  and  kept 
my  eyes  upon  him — but  he  moved  out  so 
unexpectedly,  sir,  that  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  stop  him  without  a  scene.” 

“That,”  replied  the  colonel,  his  words* 
coming  one  by  one  in  solenm  succession, 
“might  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  if 
there  were  but  one  incident.  However, 
there  are  many.  You  have  let  this  man  of 
your  command  run  hog  wild,  so  to  speak, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  you  were 
capable  of  instilling  the  pr<^>er  discipline 
into  your  men.” 

“But  sir,”  expostulated  the  aq>tain. 
“I  have  suppress^  this  fellow  O’Vane  a 
dozen  times — kept  him  out  of  your  way  and 
notice — ^kept  him  from  annoying  you-^ept 
you  from  being  bothered  by  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name,  sir.  I  was  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  what  happened  today,  sir.” 

“You  generalize.  Captain,  you  generalize. 
Please  be  more  specific  in  your  statements.” 

“Sir,  I  intercepted  him  personally  with 
that  batch  of  prisoners  who — ” 

The  colonel  flushed.  “You  will  please 
never  mention  that  most  hiuniliating  inci¬ 
dent  in  my  presence  again.  Captain,”  he 
said  irritatedly.  > 

“Sir,  not  the  prisoners  you  mean — other 
prisoners,  sixty  of  them  that  O’Vane  ciq>- 
tured  during  the  St.  Mihiel — ” 

“You  mean  O’Vane  took  some  real  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners?” 
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“Yessir — sixty  of  them  that  first  morning 
we  went  over,  sir,  and  I  caught  him  march¬ 
ing  them  back  to  your  P.  C.  sir.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  make  good  and  I  took  the  pris¬ 
oners  away  from  him-” 

“Private  O’Vane  had  sixty  prisoners!” 
the  colonel  demanded,  firing  iqxxi  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  F  Company  a  look  of  sharp  in- 
aednlity. 

“Yessir — and  he  sold  himself  later  to  his 
I^atoon  commander,  sir.  Lieutenant  Smith 
wrote  up  and  brought  to  me  a  recommeiKla- 
tion  that  O’Vane  be  given  the  Distingiushed 
Service  Cross.  I  pron^rtly  put  a  stop  to  it 
sir.” 

“The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
dmng  whati”  the  colond  snapped. 

I  have  Lieutenant  Smith’s  letter  of 
recommendation  in  my  pocket.  1  not  only 
refused  to  af^rove  it  sir,  but  I  very  properly 
refused  to  bother  the  Cc^nel  by  forward¬ 
ing  it  on.  If  the  Colonel  wisl^s  to  read 
it,  sir — ” 

Colonel  Havilan  took  the  badly  wrinkled 
document  with  an  abrupt  movement  of  his 
hand.  It  recounted  the  Pricing  of  five  sq)a- 
rate  and  distinct  machine  gun  nests,  one 
pill-box,  the  nJiying  of  broken  rifie  sections 
on  four  distinct  occasions — twice  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  twice  in  the  Meuse-Argonne — . 
and  the  capture,  single  handed,  of  a  total 
of  seventy-two  {nisoners.  The  citation  was 
brief  and  laconic  with  a  word  or  two  mis¬ 
spelled,  a  spfit  infinitive  and  an  error  in 
tense  and  number.  As  a  military  document 
it  left  nothii^  to  the  trained  imagination. 
Yet  the  colonel  must  have  spent  ten  minutes 
Mading  the  single  page  of  manuscript  and 
when  he  finished  he  arose  impetuooriy,  his 
mood  of  judicial  cahnness  gone,  to  stride 
back,  and  forth  across  the  room  in  i^tation 

“Have  Private  O’Vane  report  to  me  here 
instantly!”  he  ordered. 

When  he  came  into  the  room  and  stood 
before  the  colonel’s  desk.  Private  O’Vane’s 
frozen  salute  had  lost  nothing  of  its  rigidity; 
but  it  was  clear  that  be  was  laboring  under 
great  stress  and  had  brought  all  his  moral 
forces  into  play  to  face  this  ordeal  manfully. 
The  colonel  had  seated  himself  stiffly  at  1^ 
desk  and  his  manner  again  was  calm  and 
collected,  although  with  a  suggestion  of 
strong  passion  held  loosely  in  check  just 
under  t^  surface  of  his  impulsive  nature. 

“Private  O’Vane,”  he  said  stiffly,  “I 
presiune  that  you  realize  you  have  made  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  of  yourself  today?” 


“Sir,  can  Private  O’Vane  speak,  sir,  I  wis 
only  tryin’  to  be — ”  began  O’Vane  his  voice 
unsteady  in  spite  of  himself. 

“No  sir — not  a  word  out  of  you  O’Vane," 
broke  in  the  colond.  will  ^  the  talking 
and  you  will  keep  your  mouth  dosed— diffi. 
cult  as  that  ord^  may  be  for  you — except 
when  you  are  spcken  to.  I  am  infonned 
that  you  brought  in  another  party  of  some 
sixty  Germans.  Is  that  true?” 

“But  sir,”  protested  OWane,  “sure  I  an 
they  was  real  wild  Germans  and  not  sona 
more  o’  them  boche  pets.  I  means  no 
harm  sir — I — ” 

‘'You  are  also  said  to  have  done  some 
other  things — the  exact  nature  of  which  I 
will  read  to  you.” 

Colonel  Havilan  arose,  walked  from  la- 
hind  his  desk  and,  standing  before  Private 
O’Vane,  read  the  lieutenant’s  letter  d 
recommendation. 

SIR,  I  thinks  that  was  all  part  o’  na 
job.  I  didn’t  ask  o'  the  lieut’nant 
to  write  no  sech  Idter,  sir.” 
“Private  O’Vane,”  exclaimed  the  colond, 
his  emotions  breaking  loose  suddenly,  "I 
will  forward  that  recommendation  ap¬ 
proved!  I  want  to  commend  you — I  want 
to  congratulate  you — sir — I  want  to  infons 
you  t^t  you  are  promoted  here  and  not 
ba^  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  V.  O.,  C.  0. 
I  salute  you!” 

Private  O’Vane  heard  the  clash  of  spurs  n 
the  ccdonel’s  heels  clicked  together  and  be 
saw  through  bulging  blinking  eyes  his 
mental  commander  standing  before  hm 
at  the  position  of  salute. 

“You  are  a  brave  soldier,  Sergean! 
O’Vane,”  Colonel  Havilan  added  in  a  voice 
that  broke  perceptibly.  “A  brave  soMia 
is  the  Lord’s  noblest  creation.  Good  eve 
ning,  sir!” 

Groping  his  way  out  (d  the  colond) 
office,  Se^eant  O’Vane  paused  before  th 
regimental  sergeant  major’s  desk  as 
asked  the  sergeant  major  for  two  ordinaj] 
pins.  He  took  these  across  the  room  an 
handed  them  to  the  regimental  adjutani 
Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  and  m 
wrapped  his  carefully  {xcserved  chevroa 
handed  them  to  the  staffl  officer  and  a 
tended  his  left  arm. 

“Sir,”  he  requested  re^)ectfully,  “will  4 
Adjutant  please  to  pan  back  on  me  arm  4 
chevrons  youse  tore  off  the  Sargint’s  slee< 
last  month,  sir.” 


TIERE  was  plenty  o(  time.  To^Yabe 
Toksaa  ha^  the  two  pad:  bonos 
carrying  his  proqiectmg  owtfit  into 
a  UM,  narrow  caayoB  between  the 
fed-sStk^  walls  of  the  disin  testing  monn- 
t»n,  and  then  drc^ped  bebond  a  jagged 
apthrust  ei  graMte  powdered  with  the  Ter- 
ndhon  dust  of  the  Red  ChahL  Range.  Fingers 
sought  the  wooden  butts  of  ^  thoatged 
down  .44's. 

Behind  the  broken  molar  of  granite,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Red  Chalk  Range,  he  waited. 
Sotnething  was  decidedly  out  of  kilter  with 
(he  man  who  stuiabled  in  his  directioa. 
Toi-Yabe  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
new  and  old  wUch  made  him  ^y  at  com¬ 
pany,  even  dioagh  he  held  no  idm  that  he 
BHght  be  reoogni^.  Still,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  weaving,  strangely  sway- 
iag  figure  whkh  caught  Im  attention.  Tim 
seemingly  drunken  stranger  clutched  at 
houldets  and  rock  pinnacles  as  he  came 
ikng,  occasionally  feU — and  lay  ffir  sec¬ 
onds  inert! 

Toi-Yabe  heard  him  mattering  in  a  tone 
of  subdued  anguish.  The  soi^  carried 
fiintly.  The  prospector  shook  his  bead, 
puzzM;  then  he  Swathed  one  sia-gnn,  still 
'Mding  the  other  ready,  and  cautiously 


straightened.  Nothing  happened.  He  saw 
the  man — a  stranger  not  even  carrying  a 
canteen — stumbling,  groping  a  way  in  the 
squaw  weed  and  ocatilla.  Th^  h*lf 
shocked  realization  came  to  Toi-Yabe. 
The  man  Taos  blind! 

He  stared.  The  oncoming  man  had 
slumped  again.  This  time  he  did  not  rise. 
Groans  came  faint  but  indistinct.  The 
stranger  was  dying  for  want  of  water!  So 
said  Toi-Yabe  to  himsdf  as  he  ducked  back 
for  a  half-gallon  canteen,  and  then  hastened 
forward.  Canteen  in  one  hand,  and  kpog- 
faarrelled  single  action  ready  to  thumb-fan 
in  the  other,  he  strode  fast— -and  gained  the 
ade  of  a  stnmger  he  knew  at  first  glance  to 
be  a  cattleman. 

A  cowman!  Whence  he  had  come,  he 
alone  knew.  There  was  no  range  within 
one  hundred  miles,  as  far  as  Toi-Yabe  was 
aware.  Yet  here  was  a  fellow,  Stetsoned, 
partly  bald  (the  hat  had  rolled  away  on  its 
stiff  brim),  a  faded  silk  shirt,  and  coM  trou¬ 
sers.  One  gun — a  .5S  Smith  b  Wessrai  k»g- 
barretted  range  ^>eciaL  It  showed  brown 
smoothness  in  the  blue;  it  had  been  used 
for  years.  With  the  contempt  of  a  man  of 
ore  airi  placers  Tm-Yabe  lodced  it  back  in 
its  lesither,  not  troubling  even  to  break  the 
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weapon  and  eject  the  cartridges.  A  kid’s 
toy.  He  did  not  even  surmise  the  deadly  exe* 
cuti(m  some  of  the  punchers  with  whom  this 
stranger  consorted  could  do  with  the  de¬ 
mised  p(^)gun. 

The  m^dle-aged  newcomer  groaned 
throatily  again.  He  had  fallen  with  his  face  ^ 
in  the  cro(^  of  one  elbow.  Toi-Yabe  noted* 
as  he  bent  to  roll  the  stranger  to  his  back, 
that  the  shoulders  were  heaving  irregulariy, 
as  with  sobs  or  choking.  Also,  the  back  of 
hb  neck  kx^ed  puffy  and  oddly  misshapen! 

ONE  glance  at  the  face  upturned  to 
his,  and  Toi-Yabe,  hardened  desert 
dweller  that  he  was,  started  back 
with  an  involuntary  gasp  of  astonishment 
and  horror.  SmaU^id 
Toi-Yabe  thought  it  was  smallpox!  He 
stared,  stricken  by  a  fascination  which  like¬ 
wise  had  its  elements  of  terror.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  one,  who  seemed  to  be  breathing 
his  last,  had  lost  almost  all  vestiges  of  a  hu¬ 
man  countenance.  His  eyes  were  occluded 
by  angry  looking  knobs,  and  bumps  the 
size  of  hazelnuts,  and  his  cheeks  were  pitted, 
swollen  and  biunpy  where  he  had  scratched 
them  raw  in  his  frei.zy.  His  neck  and  arms 
likewise  bore  ample  evidences  of  some  dread 
malady — smallpox,  perhaps.  ' 

Four  seconds  the  sim  cured,  lank  pros¬ 
pector  stared,  gripped  by  a  fascination  and 
an  uxstinctive  fear  he  did  not  try  to  analyze. 
Then  a  forced,  dry  sound  came  from  his 
throat.  He  unsns^ped  the  canteen  from  his 
belt,  unstoppered  it.  Droj^ing  to  one 
knee,  he  lift^  the  head  of  the  sick  man,  and 
trickled  water  into  the  open,  alkali  parched 
mouth.  The  man  chok^,  was  wracked  by 
a  sudden  ^)asm — and  swallowed  some  of 
the  water.  He  choked  again,  and  groaned. 

Moved  by  a  quick  bought,  Toi-Yabe 
stoppered  the  canteen,  laid  the  patient’s 
he^  upon  it,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
gulch  in  which  he  had  left  the  burros. 
There  he  delved  in  one  of  the  packs,  brir^- 
ing  up  a  pint  flask  of  cheap,  peppered  whis¬ 
ky.  Drinking  seldom  himself,  Toi-Yabe 
was  not  mudb  of  a  judge  of  quality  in 
liquor. 

Right  then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Unseen  by  him  while  he  had  been  pouring 
water  into  the  mouth  of  the  supposedly 
dying  man,  something  small — something 
strip^  yellow  and  black! — had  crawled  out 
of  the  neckband  of  the  patient’s  flannel 
diirt.  It  gained  the  air  again.  It  darted 


away  suddenly — and  then,  possibly  venge-  'J 
ful,  darted  back,  head-on— -and  devil-taU- 
ing  —  against  Toi-Yabe’s  rij^t  shoulder  1 
blade! 

As  he  (^)ened  the  pint  flask,  Toi-Yabe 
suddenly  cursed  with  earnestness  and  fire. 
One  free  hand  slapped  over  his  shoulder, 
hitting  nothing  but  a  spot  which  suddenly 
had  burned  like  the  bite  of  a  rattler! 

But  there  was  nothing  there.  Darting 
swiftly  away  was  a  satisfied  little  insect 
demon  in  yellow  and  black;  but  Toi-Yabe 
saw  it  not.  Nor  did  he  get  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  a  sizable  and  itchy  bump  well  down  on 
his  right  shoulder  blade,  with  the  “pox”  on 
the  face  of  his  patient. 

ALWAYS  thorough,  if  injudicioxis,  Toi- 
aA  Yabe  gave  the  cowman  peppered 
^  A  whisky,  spilled  it  down  generously, 
%terspersing  each  two  dosings  with  more 
plain  water.  Then,  when  the  patient 
breathed  almost  normally,  and  had  tried  to 
pry  open  his  puffed  eyeUds,  and  even  talk 
between  raucous  groans,  Toi-Yabe  went 
back  to  -the  burros.  He  grimaced  wryly  at 
the  thought  of  bedding  down  a  smallpox 
patient  in  his  new  blankets  just  secured  at 
a  holdup  price  in  Hartnett,  Nevada,  but 
there  was  no  recourse.  The  man  looked  now 
as  though  he  might  recover!  He  seemed  past 
the  crisis.  He  still  rambled  when  he  talked; 
gave  every  indication  of  being  poisoned  to 
the  eyebrows  with  the  virus  of  his  illness; 
of  being  in  a  fevered  delirium.  But  actually 
Hemy  Boggs,  late  of  the  Circle  Rowel 
Ranch  of  Demijohn  Valley,  was  drunk! 
For  three  good  years  of  his  life  he  had  not 
as  much  as  wetted  his  lips  with  whisky  or 
other  spirituous  Uquor. 

Henry  Boggs  had  been  married  three 
years — since  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
The  fair  had  been  his  one  great  adventure. 

Now  Henry  Boggs,  sick  as  he  was,  was 
drunk — on  less  than  half  a  pint  of  peppered 
whisky!  Toi-Yabe  flinched  when  he  saw 
the  supposed  madman  pour  out  three  gur¬ 
gles  of  water  on  the  parched  ground,  in¬ 
stantly  snatching  up  the  wetted  handful  of 
gumbo,  gravel  and  white  sprinkled  alkaH 
and  smearing  the  grainy,  rasping  mess  upon 
his  sightless  countenance. 

“Reduce  the  swelling — I  done  heard— 
mud’ll  reduce  it,”  mumbled  Henry. 

Toi-Yabe  stepped  over,  and  removed  the 
canteen  with  its  precious  contents  from  the 
other’s  reach,  but  said  nothing.  He  then 
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set  his  jaw  in  determination,  held  his  breatk, 
and  forced  the  sick  man  to  lie  down  on  the 
blankets.  “Stay  there!"  he  exploded  final¬ 
ly,  releasing  the  pent  up  air  and  hurrying 
away.  He  rubbed  his  hands  up(»  the 
ground,  hcf>ing  that  this  grating  wa^  would 
scrape  away  the  taint.  For  consolation 
only,  he  buUt  a  fire,  and  snu^ed.  - 
From  long  gazing  into  the  heart  of  the 
tiny  blaze,.  Toi-Yabe  could  see  nothing  in 
the  blackness.  He  heard  the  thudding  of 
hoofs,  though,  and  got  to  his  feet.  He 
beck^  from  the  fire,  blinking,  trying  to 
make  out  who  it  was  that  came  at  su^  a 
pace  toward  a  desert  campfire  in  the  moon¬ 
less  nighi.. 

As  the  hoofbeats  a  dozen  mounts 
drummed  about  the  circle  (A  light,  Toi-Yabe 
blinked  and  crouched  low.  These  were 
niembers  of  a  posse?  His  record  was  one 
he  preferred  to  have  forgotten;  were  these 
riders  seeking  him? 

“Drop  them  guns!  We  got  yuh  covered!” 
gritted  an  imperious  voice  out  of  the  dark. 
A  savage,  intolerant  voice.  Toi-Yabe 
blinked  twice,  rapidly,  thoi  looked  again. 
He  could  see  a  lit^  now.  Girded  about  the 
ire,  at  a  distance  of  tor  yards,  were  the 
vague  shapes  of  horses.  Wi^out  difficulty, 
^i-Yabe  could  visualize  Winchesters  and 
six-guns  trained  upon  him. 

The  croaking,  whisky  thickened  voice  of 
the  sick  man  came.  “Drm’t  fight,  podner. 
It’s  me  they  want!  I — don’t  give^a  danrn — 
any — more — ” 

So  it  was  that  the  tadtum,  uncoD:4>ro- 
mising  Tm-Yabe  Tdman,  he  who  had  not 
bsck^  water  or  surren<toed  as  much  as  a 
rooted  desire  to  any  one  in  twelve  powder 
smoked  years  of  life,  shrugged  lean  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  obeyed.  That  is,  he  bent  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  laid  his  two  .44’s  on  the  ground;  he 
would  not  drc^  them.  Then  ^  corded, 
muscle  knotted  arms  stretched  slowly  in 
the  air.  His  eyes  slitted  as  he  waited  to 
gjimpse  the  night  marauders. 

“A’right.  What’s  it  all  about?"  he  de¬ 
manded  of  his  unknown  captors. 

Grim  silence  was  his  answer. 

These  men  who  purred  up  and  dismounted 
from  steaming  horses  had  come  for  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  were  not  explaining.  Raffier, 
ffiey  were  demanding  answers  to  brusque 
((u^tiotrs.  In  their  eyes  he  was  only  an  ac¬ 
complice,  iiKonsequential  probably,  of  the 
scheming  critter  they  had  come  to  punish, 
Henry  Boggs! 


A.  FIRE  was  lighted,  a  mere  handful  of 
mesquite  twigs  that  burned  yellowly, 
casting  a  spectral  li^t  over  the  grim 
cavalcade.  Only  three  of  the  band  dis¬ 
mounted.  They  were  cattlemen,  and  had 
the  look  of  ranch  owners  rather  than  irre¬ 
sponsible  punchers.  Solid  men,  with  many 
saddle  )7ears  behind  them.  And  they  went 
about  their  preparations  with  no  (^tter, 
with  the  purposefulness  of  patience  Itmg 
goaded,  ti^  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

A  lariat  was  looped  over  the  wrists  of  the 
sick  man,  and  drawn  tight.  A  second  loop 
of  the  same  rope  brought  the  knees  of  his 
bowed  legs  close  together,  the  feet  crossed. 
Then  a  second  rope  was  ti^tened  about  his 
puffed,  misshapen  neck,  and  dallies  were 
taken  on  the  horn  (ff  a  stock  saddle.  The 
small,  nervous  roan  mare  which  waited, 
trembling,  for  the  sting  of  a  quirt  cm  her 
rump,  showed  speed  in  every  Ime. 

To  Tw-Yabe  the  whole  proceeding  was 
appalling.  Plain  enough,  too.  This  posse 
— if  it  was  a  posse;  not  a  star  or  badge 
showed  in  the  flickering  light — ^had  deter¬ 
mined  to  hang  its  quarry!  Lacking  a  con¬ 
venient  cottonwood,  it  had  adopted  the 
rougher  but  no  less  certain  method  oi  jerk¬ 
ing  the  victim  from  his  feet  by  a  sudden  dash' 
of  a  speedy  ptony  and  dragging  him  through 
the  rocks  and  sage  imtil  vengeance  was 
sated. 

“Wait!”  cried  Toi-Yabe,  imperatively. 
“You  ain’t  aimin’  to  kill  thb  hombre  wh% 
he’s  sick  with  the  »naIlpox!  I  been  tendin’ 
him — ’’ 

A  general  derisive  guffaw,  in  which  lay 
grim  determination,  however,  interrupted 
him. 

“Hell,  that  ain’t  smallpox;  them’s  devil- 
tails!”  came  a  voice. 

“Bee  stings,  like  our  cattle  got!”  supple¬ 
mented  another. 

“Horn  out,  jigger,  an’  keep  a-goin’!’’  ad¬ 
vised  a  third.  “They’s  other  ropes!” 

But  at  that  moment  the  dejected,  half- 
drunken  resignation  of  Henry  Boggs 
split  wide  <^)en.  A  shrill  yelp  of  ter¬ 
ror  cleft  his  swelled  lips.  Probably  for  the 
first  time  he  realized  in  its  full  poignancy 
just  what  was  scheduled  to  happen  to  hhn 
within  the  next  ten  seconds.  “I  was  takin’ 
’em  aw-a-a-y!”  he  screeched.  “I  didn’t 
wa-a-nt  ’em!  The  damn’  hive  leaked!” 

“Yore  business;  we  done  tole  yuh,”  was 
the  uncompromising  reply. 
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Henry  Boggs  swayed  and  fell  sidewise. 
He  had  fainted. 

“Hell,  he’s  gone  an’  wilted!’’  apprised  a 
disgusted  voice.  “Nenunind.  I  alius 
thought  he  had  more' guts;  but  let’s  git  it 
over  with .  I  don’t  cotton  to  hangin’  much.” 
The  speaker  was  out  of  sight  of  Toi-Yabe. 

The  prospector  had  o^y  the  most  con¬ 
fused  idea  of  what  the  whole  affair  con¬ 
cerned.  Bees  had  stung  some  cattle — and 
Henry  Boggs.  Therefore  Boggs,  who  seem¬ 
ingly  had  been  transporting  the  bees  to  an¬ 
other  neighborhood,  had  ^owed  them  to 
escape.  The  hive  had  “leaked.”  To  the 
best  knowledge  of  Toi-Yabe  he  never  had 
come  to  close  quarters  with  a  bee — until 
this  evening.  He  suddenly  remembered 
the  fiery  sting  between  his  shoulder  blades, 
and  the  funny  bump  it  had  left  in  the  skin. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  swollen, 
“smal4>oz”  look  of  Boggs’  face!  He  had 
been  stung  by  hundreds  of  the  devil-tails! 

A  gasping,  horrible  sound  came  from  the 
man  on  the  ground.  A  m^ber  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  squad  loosened  the  loop  a  trifle. 
There  was  no  sense  in  choking  Boggs  to 
death  slow  bef'^re  he  got  his  chance  to  pray, 
and  hear  again  what  he  was  dying  to  ex¬ 
piate. 

But  the  whole  proceeding  was  too  much 
even  for  Toi-Yabe  Tolman,  ex-bandit.  He 
had  killed  men  in  stand-up  fight;  and  at  Sil¬ 
ver  Peak,  in  Esmeralda,  he  had  helped  swing 
two  notorious  high-graders  caught  red- 
handed.  These  men  had  been  tri^  before 
a  miners’  meeting,  though.  They  had  had 
a  spokesman.  And  they  had  b^n  in  full 
health,  defiant  to  the  last — ^no  more  afraid 
of  death  by  the  rope  than  by  hot  lead. 

“Ready?” 

“Hell,  wake  him  up.  Them  bee  stings 
are  liable  to  kill  anybody.  Two  of  my 
whitefaces  went  mad  an’  had  to  be  shot.” 
The  speaker  was  one  of  the  three  who  had 
dismounted,  and  evidently  a  Vsader. 

Toi-Yabe  resolved  upon  him.  Suddenly 
dropping  to  the  ground,  taking  the  slim 
chance  that  the  attention  of  the  night  rider 
who  stood  behind  now  had  been  diverted 
sufficiently,  he  seized  the  two  six-guns,  then 
like  a  fla^  rolled  as  swiftly  as  he  could, 
bringing  all  his  weight  against  the  calves 
and  backs  of  the  knees  of  the  cattleman. 

The  astonished  ranch  owner  buckled  and 
fell  backward  over  Toi-Yabe.  A  shot  blazed 
— but  it  was  not  fired  at  the  indistinct  hud¬ 
dle  there  away  from  the  dying  fire.  The 


startled  riders  could  not  distinguish  friend 
from  foe. 

A  quirt  swished  through  the  air,  accom- 
'panied  by  a  crackling  oaffi.  Another  of  the  ' 
avenging  band,  deeming  rightly  that  this 
was  an  attempted  rescue  of  Boggs,  aimed 
the  cut  at  the  rump  of  the  roan  mare.  With 
a  snorting  squeal  she  dashed  away,  her 
hoofs  clattering  upon  loose  rock  in  the  sand. 

But  fifteen  feet  of  maguey  rope  trailed 
loosely!  Toi-Yabe’s  first  act  had  been  to 
seize  the  rope,  and  shoot  through  the  fibers, 
lest  the  loss  of  a  second  spell  quick  doom  for 
Boggs! 

There  were  three  figures  in  a  lump 
up>on  the  groimd — ^Boggs,  Toi-Yabe 
and  the  ranch  owner  seemingly  locked 
in  an  embrace.  Startled,  the  others  did  not 
move  for  a  full  second.  It  took  that  long 
for  Toi-Yabe’s  only  half  seen  stratagem  to 
be  understood.  He  had  released  Boggs, 
and  captured  Crandall,  their  leader. 

“These  guns  ain’t  got  triggers,  so  take  it 
easy,  hombre!”  advSed  Toi-Yabe,  coolly. 
“Yuh  can  get  me,  but  the  fust  shot  aim^ 
'thisaway  n^es  my  thumbs  let  go.  That’s 
when  my  big  friend  here’ll  git  a  chance  to 
see  the  back  of  his  neck — ^because  it’ll  be 
spattered  out  front!” 

The  heavy  man  who  had  led  the  party, 
was  game.  “Go  ahead;  I’ll  take  my 
chance!”  he  rumbled  hoarsely.  “He’s  sit- 
tin’  on  top  of  me,  an’  I’m  on  top  of  Boggs. 
Drill  him!” 

“Better  not!”  snapp^  Toi-Yabe.  He  • 
crouched  low,  and  waited,  scanning  the 
vague  shapes  of  men  who  now  seemed  frozen, 
at  a  loss. 

A  voice  snarled.'  “Think  yuh  kin  git 
away  with  this,  rock-eater?”  it  demand^. 
“Why,  we’ll  have  yuh  for  breakfast  soon  as 
it’s  %ht  enough  so’s  we  kin  line  up  Win¬ 
chester  sights!” 

“I’ll  mebbe  be  in  hell  by  then — ^with 
about  six  of  yuh!”  gritted  Toi-Yabe  uncom¬ 
promisingly.  “What  I  aim  to  do  is  palaver 
brief  an’  to  the  point.  Yuh  better  listen.  1 
could  take  three-four  of  yuh  right  now, 
’sides  this  big  fellah — ”  He  paused. 

There  was  an  involuntary  backward 
movement  by  some  of  the  nearest.  They 
backed  away,  bunching  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  yards  where  Toi-Yabe  just 
could  see  their  aggregate  bulk,  and  no  more. 
In  low  voices  they  spoke. 

Another  slight  sound,  no  more  than  the 
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slithering  of  a  rattler  through  jointed  squaw 
wted,  canae  from  behmd.  Tm-Yabe  threw 
hims^  sidewise — and  in  the  nick  of  time. 
From  no  more  than  five  yards’  distance  a 
^-g\m  blazed.  The  lea^n  slug  fanned 
Toi- Yale’s  bare  head,  in  flight. 

On  the  tail  end  of  the  same  second  his  .44 
spoke.  A  groan  that  was  half  yell,  an¬ 
swered.  Out  there  a  skulker,  the  third  of 
the  men  who  had  dismounted,  leapt  up  tm- 
heeding,  and  ran,  holding  press^  to  his 
abdomen  a  right  hand  shattered  throu^  the 
palm  and  first  two  knuckles.  The  revolver 
held  in  that  hand  had  sped  away  into  the 
dark,  unheeded. 

“I’m  still  hopin’  yuh  ain’t  all  damn’ 
fools,”  remarkea  Toi-Yabe  quietly.  His 
voice  carried,  though.  “I  ain’t  got  any 
fight  schedule  with  any  of  yuh,  an’  until 
now  y\ih  ain’t  had  any  reason  to  kill  me.  I 
^ot  the  gim  out  of  t^t  hombre’s  hand.  I 
could  of  plunked  him  between  the  eyes,  an’ 
been  justified  in  any  stndght  cowtown 
court  or  miners’  meetin’  anywheres.” 

“Not  with  us,  rock-eater!”  came  the  same 
jeering,  threatening  voice  which  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  Winchesters,  and  sunrise. 

“Shut  up.  Slim!”  came  a  sharp  word. 
“Maybe  they’s  suthin’  we  dunno,  about 
this.”  A  murmur  from  some  of  the  others 
seconded. 

“Huh!”  SBm  still  was  scornful,  a  be¬ 
liever  in  direct  action. 

Then  again  from  the  more  cautious  one. 
“We  want  to  know,  big  boy!  How  come 
yuh  horn  in  here?  Is  that  that  sidewinder 
Boggs'  suthin’  to  yuh?” 

“Never  saw  him  or  heard  his  handle  afore 
m  my  life!” 

“We-U,  then  what?” 

“Has  he  been  tried,  an’  convicted  of 
somep’n  bad?”  Toi-Yabe  leapt  all  explan¬ 
ations  for  the  time  being. 

“Huh!”  snapped  the  irrepressible  Slim, 
recklessly  advancing  three  p>aces,  throwing 
down  his  Stetson  and  stamping  upon  it. 
He  did  not  fire,  however,  and  looked  dis- 
ai^inted  somehow  that  the  interlcmer  had 
not  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  “Jedged  an’ 
warned  previous!  Hell,  what’s  it  to  )aih?” 

“Come  back  here.  Slim,”  advised  the 
calmer  one,  foreman  of  the  raiKrh  owned  by 
the  man  on  whom  Toi-Yabe  was  sitting, 
if  the  fact  had  been  known.  “Hurry  up!’ 

Ensued  then  a  parley  which  made  plain 
to  Toi-Yabe  that  at  least  a  modicum  of 
honest  indignation  really  was  behind  this 
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impromptu  ride  of  the  ranchers  and  cow- 
punchers.  The  very  rambling  method  of 
the  foreman’s  recital  showed  that  the  whole 
mission  of  Arengeance  had  been  decided  upon 
impulsively,  but  with  some  undoubted 
justification. 

“  A  ’RIGHT!”  broke  in  Toi-Yabe  finaUy, 

/A  his  brain  processes  tangled  enou^ 
A  1L  by  a  confusion  of  talk  about  b^ 
and  whitefaces  and  warnings.  “This  ain’t 
the  way  to  do  it.  I  dunno  how  the  cow 
range  has  it,  but  in  the  minin’  country  any 
hombre  has  a  square  chance  for  his  life — 
he  goes  afore  a  miners’  meetin’,  a  court! 

“This-hyar’s  my  proposition.  Yuh,  Mis¬ 
ter  Stranger,  sits  up  to  one  side  of  a  big 
fire  which  we’ll  build.  Yuh  sound  straight, 
to  me.  Mebbe  I’m  wrong,  but  I  don’t 
think  so.  Yuh’U  be  jedge.  I’ll  give  yuh 
my  six-gims,  with  one  imderstandin’.  If 
the  trial  goes  ag’in  this  fellah  who’s  been 
stung  nigh  to  death,  I  won’t  say  a  wwrd — 
even  if  I  know  yo’re  all  wrong.” 

There  was  dissension,  wrangling  immedi- 
atdy.  Slim  and  two  other  punters  held 
out  fOT  the  speedy  annihilation  of  thi» 
“damn’  rock-eater.”  But  a  voice  came 
rumbling  from  the  torso  upon  which  Toi- 
Yabe  sat,  dictating  an  agreement.  Dan 
Crandall,  owner  m  the  D.  H.  Triangle, 
had  mis^  nothing.  His  blood  had  cooled 
somewhat,  though  not  his  determinatkm 
to  see  Henry  Boggs  sufficiently  hanged. 
Under  the  arrangement  propos^  he  was 
certain  just  then  of  B<^gs’  punishment. 
And  he  was  not  unmoved  by  a  certain  ad¬ 
miration  of  this  daring,  shooting  fool  who 
just  then  rested  most  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  upon  the  small  (rf  his,  Cran¬ 
dall’s,  l^ck. 

So  it  was  that  the  half-conscious  Boggs, 
newly  dosed  with  whisky  and  water  by  his 
desert  friend,  came  to  what  perchance  was 
the  queerest  court  of  justice  ever  cmivened 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Toi-Yabe  had 
given  over  his  guns.  Frmn  that  moment 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  riders.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  black  looks  fm:  him,  but  he  was  not 
worried.  Even  Slim  came  by  on  foot,  a 
bundle  of  mesquite  branches  in  his  arms, 
and  said,  “All  right  till  after  the  trial  an’ 
the  hanging!  T^n  I’m  goin’  tuh  write 
my  name  on  yore  carcass,  an’  pin  yore  ears 
sideways  on  my  saddle  horn!” 

But  Toi-Yabe  did  not  look  up  or  speak. 
He  was  oblivious  even  to  the  snort  of 
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aod  watennelons  theii — a  meeting  was  held 
at  Lobo  Lange’s.  Lobo,  who’d  bc^  scalped 
thirty  years  before,  and  who’d  also  lived 
through -the  best  and  worst  of  two  wives, 
just  Uughed.  He  kidded  the  boys  into 
letting  Henry  fight  his  own  battik  His 
new-married  son  did  likewise.  Henry  was 
a  cattleman,  said  Lobo,  a  good  one,  too. 
Maybe  he  wasn’t  quite  su^  a  top  hand 
at  gentling  an  unbrokm  womaui,  but  give 
him  time.  And  Lobo  chuckled,  maybe 
remembering  something. 

It  didn’t  work  that  way.  With  all  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  range  and  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  left  to  the  care  of  the  Circle 
Rowel  foreman,  Hemy — amply  bossed  by 
his  plump  and  dedsive  better  half — de¬ 
voted  hii^lf  to  the  little  patch  of  pump¬ 
kins  and  watermelons.  He  hoed  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  built  frames  for  the  luxuriously 
growing  vines,  and  positively  trained  each 
tendril  to  its  proper  place!  A  harried  look 
was  in  his  eyes  these  da3rs.  No  good  could 
oome  oi  such  a  flouting  of  tradition;  his 
cowman’s  instinct  told  him  that. 

Disaster  came.  Th^  vines  attained  an 
almost  unbelievable  luxuriance  on  the  thor¬ 
oughly  fertilized  land,  and  they  flowered 
prdu^y.  As  time  went  on,  however,  it 
was  apparent  something  was  wrong.  Only 
a  few  s^velled  little  melons  the  dimensions 
of  disappointed  gourds,  appeared — ^and  no 
pumpkins  at  alll 

Mrs.  henry  e^ressed  herself  caus¬ 
tically  concerning  the  worthlessness 
of  t^  West  in  genoul,  and  of 
Nevada  farming  land  explicitly  and  in  par¬ 
ticular.  She  gathered  up  some  of  the  mis¬ 
leadingly  luxurious  vines,  still  bearing  thdr 
wrinkle^  pathetic  little  false  alai^  of 
melons,  and  sent  them  east.  In  due  time  a 
letter  from  the  wise  and  helpful  Department 
came  along. 

When  Henry  read  that  note,  which  diag¬ 
nosed  the  case  and  offered  two  possible 
remedies,  he  boiled  up  scarlet  to  the  ears, 
but  said  nothing.  The  crop  was  done  for 
this  time,  anyway.  He  could  be  a  cattle¬ 
man  again  for  a  few  months.  Mrs.  Boggs 
sent  immediately  for  a  dozen  long  bamboo 
fishpoles,  one  of  the  artifices  suggested  for 
use  in  dealing  with  the  next  crop.  But 
Henry  stole  away  by  himself.  He  eventu¬ 
ally  answered  an  advertisement  sent  out 
by  a  seed  and  sui^y  house  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  left  an  order  for  a  mysterious 


shiiHnent  to  be  sent  him  at  the  Lamar 
railhead,  the  next  June.  No  matter  if 
molten  lead  were  poured  into  his  ears  by 
the  hot  tongued  Mrs.  Boggs,  he  would 
never  use  those  fishpoles!  He’d  be  heeny- 
kneed  and  hooly-podded  if  he  would! 

Well,  he  never  did.  His  shipment  ar¬ 
rived  long  before  the  vines  of  the  second 
cre^  had  b^im  to  blossom.  The  ship¬ 
ment  consisted  of  four  hives  half  starved, 
travel  jolted,  and  exceedingly  militant 
bees!  Even  though  their  colony  of  hives, 
to  which  they  returned  always,  like  the 
thoroughly  domesticated  insects  they  were, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  half  acre  (rf 
vines,  for  the  present  that  meant  nothing  at 
all  in  the  lives  of  several  hundred  thous^d 
hungry  buzzers.  The  moment  they  were 
reles^^  they  became  invisible  darts,  head¬ 
ing  out  over  a  landscape  amazingly  lacking 
in  the  common  flowers  they  knew. 

Four  nules  away  down  the  Demijohn  a 
Hereford  steer,  browsing  lazily  amid  some 
toider  grass  shaded  by  a  ranker  growth  of 
jointed  squaw  weed,  suddenly  wrinkled  his 
nose,  and  snuffed.  Of  a  sudden  thra  he 
bellowed,  and  followed  this  by  raucous 
squeals  of  pain  and  terrm'!  He  dashed 
madly,  rubbed  his  nose  on  the  ground — 
in  vain,  for  the  sting  was  not  on  tl^  surface 
but  inside  one  nostril — aiKl  plunged  on 
again.  HUs  panic  communicated.  Twenty- 
odd  confiires,  almost  ready  Jor  the  (eve¬ 
ning  hours  of  ruminance,  were  frightened 
too.  A  small  stampede,  headed  and  fiiudly 
subdued  by  all  the  punchers  of  the  B  K 
Trailing  N  ranch,  was  the  first  symptom. 
It  was  dupheated  within  a  space  of  da3rs  in 
even  the  farthest  comers  of  the  Demijohn. 
Mystery! 

“Fur  a  while  we  s’p>osed  it  was  loco  weed 
or  pizen  la^pur  growin’  somewheres,” 
elucidated  Slim  Geddys,  who  now  hiid 
gained  a  moment  of  undisturbed  narra¬ 
tion,  “but  we  right  soon  found  out.  It  was 
them  damn’  b^!  A  cow  critter’d  go 
browsin’  an’  snuffin’  thar  in  the  grass  like 
usual.  She  wouldn’t  p>ay  no  nemmind 
if  they  was  a  leetle  yaller  striped  flower  hid 
down  thataway  somewheres. 

“An’  then  she’d  bite  into  a  bee!  Hiat  was 
a  stampede,  any  time,  an’  it  was  alia  time! 
An’  we  didn’t  have  a  notion  a-tall! 

“But  then  yesterday  Bert  Nedick  here 
had  to  shoot  a  crazy  six-year-old  blooded 
bull — worth  anyway  a  couple  hundred 
dollars,  that  bull  was — an’  jest  to  see  what 
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the  ail  of  him  was  Bat  stuck  his  finger  up 
the  old  boy’s  snoot.  Z<m%el  Bert  cussed 
in  ev’ry  laoguage  known  to  man,  includin’ 
the  Skandahoovian;  an’  he  would  of  gone 
an’  shot  up  Henry  Bc^gs  right  dien, 
*cep’  it  was  his  trigger  finger  what  got 
stung! 

we  give  Boggs  one  chance;  tole  him 
to  take  his  damn’  devil-tails  outa  Demi¬ 
john  so  fur  they’d  all  have  to  carry  canteens 
to  git  back — ^an’  he  didn’t  do  it!  So  now 
he  swings,  the  dbuble-crossin’  coyote! 
Barney  McGann  was  settin’  oh  the  corral 
bars,  “When  one  of  them  bees,  goin’  fast  an’ 
careless,  hit  him  square  in  die  nose,  an’ 
stung  him  too!  Yuh  know,  Barney’s  nose 
ain’t  any  redder’n  a  bandana,  anywa)rs^” 

“A  yCEN,”  rejoined  Toi-Yabe  quietly, 

J\/l  “I’m  glad  I  happen^  to  be  down 
X  ▼  X’  thisaway.  I  ^  see  yo’re  plumb 
sore,  an’  likewise  the  reasons  don’t  escape  me 
none.  I  got  a  lump  right  between  my 
shoulder  blades  where  one  of  them  damn’ 
devil-tails  used  his  augur  an’  bit.  But  I 
want  to  ^sk  3ruh  one  question,  first  off. 
Some  of  yuh  are  marri^  men,  I  reckon, 
but  I  ain’t  aimin’  this  personal;  no,  not  any. 
Jes’  s’pose  mebbe  it  had  been  one  of  yiih 
that  went  to  the  Fair,  an’  that  same  hombre 
met  an’  married  a  gal  suthin’  like  Mrs. 
Boggs—” 

He  paused,  levelling  one  index  finger  at 
them  as  he  crouched  at  the  fire.  The  mo¬ 
tion  made  two  or  three  instinctively  go  for 
the  butts  of  their  bolstered  guns;  they 
were  not  :  accustomed  to  ^leechmaking, 
but  the  act  of  pointing,  they  were  train^ 
by  bitter  experience  to  know,  usually  was 
followed  by  the  violent  separation  of  pow¬ 
der  and  lead.  But  this  time  Toi-Yabe 
shrewdly  was  gunless,  talking  straight  to 
men  touchy  on  the  tri^r  and  fully  armed. 
Wise  in  the  simple  understanding  of  such 
men,  he  had  gained  something  of  an  ad¬ 
vantage  even  l^fore  he  spoke. 

“Mebbe  yuh  wouldn’t  of  married  her. 
I  duimo.  I  ain’t  ever  set  eyes  on  the  lady. 
But  anyway,  Henry  here  married  her! 
I  take  it  he  wasn’t  no  spring  chicken,  even 
three  years  ago,  bein’  he’s  nigh  forty.  He 
fell  plumb  in  love;  an’  so,  a-course,  when 
the  Missus  ast  him  for  suthin’  he  jes’  natur¬ 
ally  fell  over  hisself  to  git  that  suthin’, 
hell  for  leather.  What  hombre  here 
wouldn’t,  if  he  was  real  crazy  in  love?  I 
dunno  so  much  about  the  cow  coimtry; 


me,  I’ve  alius  prospected — when  I  wasn’t 
holdin’  up  stages.  But  in  minin’  towns 
down  where  I  come  from,  a  real  lovely 
woman  kin  have  jes’  about  what  she 
wants — from  anybody!  I  ain’t  never  done 
no  courtin’  of  a  girl,  because  them  few  I’ve 
seen  I  wanted  to  kiss  wouldn’t  look  at  a 
homely  Joshway  tree  like  me,  an’  the 
others — but  nemmind.  If  a  lady,  like  I 
think  this-hyar  Missus  Boggs  must  be,  ast 
me  for  my  canteen  when  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Dolly  Varden  Desert,  I  reckon  she’d 
git  it — with  the  nearest  I  could  come  to  a 
smile! 

“Any  of  yuh  range  men’d  keep  yore 
canteens?” 

He  paused,  and  a  hush  unbroken  by  even 
the  sibilance  of  a  breath,  lay  about  the 
dulling  fire. 

“Not  me!”  ejacnlated  an  unknown 
pimcher  at  last,  gefffiig  to  his  feet  to  throw 
more  fuel  on  the  fire. 

“Not  any  of  yuh!”  came  back  Toi-Yabe 
instanter.  His  fist  slammed  into  his  palm. 
“The  few  cowmen  I’ve  come  across ’ve  been 
straight  shooters;  that's  why  I  handed  over 
my  guns,  jes’  on  the  word  of  a  couple 
riders  I  hadn’t  even  rightly  seen!  Ev’iy 
blame  one  of  yuh,  s’posin’  y^  was  in  love, 
would  of  done  jes’  exactly  what  Henry 
Boggs  done!  Ain’t  it  true?” 

“Huh,  mebbeso.”  A  voice  from  in  back. 
Several  other  punchers  shifted  uncomfort¬ 
ably,  among  them  the  informal  judge. 

But  Toi-Yabe  was  not  quite  through. 
“Henry  Boggs  tried  to  take  them  bm 
away,  an’  would  of  done  it,”  said  the  spokes¬ 
man,  “only  one  of  the  hives  leaked.  A  few 
dozen  be^  got  out,  stung  the  bosses — an’ 
then  the  buckboard  was  plumb  wrecked. 
All  the  bees  got  loose,  an’  Henry  got  stung 
so  bad  he  damn’  near  died!  He  would  of 
if  I  hadn’t  seen  him  cornin’  down  here. 

“Don’t  yuh  -  think,  honest,  he’s  had 
enough?  He’ll  snake  in  them  bees  again, 
an’  ship  ’em  away.  If  yuh  hang  hm,  I 
swear  ev’ry  damn’  one  of  yuh  wiU  hate  to 
look  hisseif  in  the  glass  while  he  shaves! 
He’ll  want  to  cut  his  throat!” 

“Well,  why’d  he  git  them  bees  in  the 
first  place?”  snapped  Slim. 

Toi-Yabe  held  up  the  palm  of  one  hand. 
He  took  a  deep  breath.  “Men,”  he  said 
solenmly,  “I  give  my  word  to  Henry  Boggs 
I  wouldn’t  never  tell  that — onless  tellin’  it 
would  save  his  life!  It’s  a  secret  he  don’t 
want  to  spill,  nohow.” 
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“Tell  it!  G’wanl  Shoot!”  Various  cries 
prompted  him. 


rll-YABE  shook  his  head  slowly. 
He  seemed  sorrowful.  “All  right, 
men,  if  yuh  cain’t  see  yore  way  clear 
without  it;  but  gosh-whiz!  If  yuh  hang 
Henry  Boggs  now,  )ruh  better  go  the  whole 
hog  an’  hang  me  too  while  I  ain’t  got  my 
guns;  because  I  jes’  couldn’t  keep  on  livin’ 
without  usin’  my  hardware  on  sidewinders 


like  that! 

•  “But  I’ll  tell  yuh!”  Toi-Yabe’s  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper.  He  looked  furtively 
over  his  shoulder,  as  if  fearful  of  an  addition 
to  the  audience.  Henry  chose  that  most 
auspicious  of  all  moments  to  deliver  him- 
srif  of  a  semi-conscious  groan.  It  was  per¬ 
fect;  a  stage  manager  could  not  have  made 
it  more  effective. 


“Yes,  I’ll  tell  yuh — Ihough  I  hoped  yuh’d 
say  it  wasn’t  necessary,”  said  Toi-Yabe, 
reluctantly.  “Yuh  see,  Henry  ain’t  never 
mixMl  with  the  honkytonk  dames;  no,  not 
any.  He  married  tbis-hyar  pretty  woman 
an’  planned  to  stick  to  her.  That  ain’t 
a  crime — ^where  I  come  from! 

“Wa-al,  the  United  States  Department 
of— of — ^wa-al,  farmin’;  I  fergit  the  long 
name — ” 

“Agriculture,”  supplemented  the  rancher 
on  whom  Toi-Yabe  h^  sat. 

“Yeh,  Agriculture;  that’s  right!  Thanks. 
That  thar  Department  said,  when  Henry 
told  them  he’d  got  a  whole  lot  of  flowers 
for  a  crop  but  no  punkins  to  speak  of,  that 
it  was  because  the  female  flowers  wasn’t 
fertilized.  Yuh  know — ”  And  here  his 
whisper  dropped  to  a  still  lower  though 
more  impressive  key,  “ — that  there’s  lady 
an’  he-man  flowers,  a-courtin’,  so  to  speak! 
I  don’t  rightly  understand  it,  m’self,  but 
that’s  the  truth!  If  the  flowers  ain’t 
treated  just,  gettin’  their  bouquets  of  pollen, 
so  to  speak,  then  there  ain’t  no  punkins  or 
watermelons  ever! 

“One  way  to  git  that  there  pollen  stuff 
iq)  in  the  air  an’  waftin’  around  promiskus, 
is  to  take  them  long  fishpoles,  go  out,  insert 
’em  under  the  flowerin’  vines,  lift  up  an’ 
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shake  hard.  The  breezes  does  the  rest. 
A  lot  of  the  pollen  gits  wasted  thataway, 
a-course. 

“The  other  an’  better  way,  accordin’  to 
them  who  know,  is  to  keep  be^.  Bees ’ve 
got  hairs  on  their  laigs.  They  go  walkin’ 
into  the  flowers,  an’  ^e  hairs  p^  up  the 
pollen  jest  like  burrs  on  angora  chaps. 
Then  the  bees  fly  over  to  the  next  flower, 
an’  trade  in  some  of  that  pollen  for  what 
they’re  cantin’.  Thataway  all  the  flowws 
git  their  comeuppances,  yuh  might  say — 
and  the  watermelons  grows  big  an’  juky! 

“Now  that’s  a  fair  half  o’  why  Henry 
Boggs  run  bees  on  this-here  Demijohn 
range.  Mebbe  y\ih — bein’  self  re^)ectin’ 
men  an’  decent  citizens — kin  guess  t^  rest, 
but  I  ain’t  goin’  to  say  it.  I’m  [»etty 
dam’  hardboUed,  but  I — oh  hell,  ask  him 
yoreselves  if  yuh  have  to  know!” 

Seemingly  overcome  with  confusion,  Toi- 
Yabe  stepp^  back,  raising  the  puffed  and 
almost  unrecognizable  Henry  Boggs  to 
a  sitting  position. 

“Yejdi,  why  was  it?  Whaffor  yuh — ” 
A  clamor  of  voices  came  immediately. 

“Oh  Gawd!”  moaned  Henry  Boggs. 
But  he  seemed  to  realize  that  supreme 
effort  was  necessary  right  then.  I^  life 
lay  on  the'  conviction  he  could  put  into  his 
tones.  But  there  was  no  difi&culty  for  him 
to  summon  soul  agony,  shame,  and  even  one 
ultimate  shred  of  defiance. 

“Why  didn’t  yuh  use  them  fishpoles?” 
came  the  demand  of  Slim  Geddys. 

Henry  Boggs  swallowed.  He  grimaced. 
A  scarlet  flush  which  was  deeper  even  than 
the  colorings  of  his  bee  stung  countenance, 
came  to  the  roots  of  his  sandy  hair.  “Be¬ 
cause — ”  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  his 
voice  attained  a  higher  pitch — “b’cause, 
dammit,  I’ve  sunk  pretty  low,  time  an’ 
ag’in.  I’ve  throwed  a  wide  loop.  I’ve 
helled  around.  I’ve — but  so  help  me 
Gawd,  I  ain’t  never  seen  the  day  I’d  mix  up 
in  the  love  affairs  of  a  damn’  punkin  vine!” 

In  the  ensuing  moments  of  hilarious 
chaos  Toi-Yabe  Tolman  knew  that  his  first 
essay  as  a  trial  lawyer  had  ended  with  a 
unanimous  acquittal  for  the  defendant. 


Part  Two  of  the  Last  JVord 
in  Mystery  Stories 


By  Francis  D.  Grierson 


cross-word  puzzle  found  in  Garcia’s  wallet.  This 
puzzle  was  done  in  pen  and  ink  and  headed  For  the 
Gazette. 


It  was  apparently  intended  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  paper  for  publication.  It  seemed  so 
obviously  of  no  importance  that  Sims  had  given 
it  no  attention.  The  professor  finding  it  among  the 
exhibits  and  bc^  qiute  a  puzzle  fan  tried  to  solve 
it.  After  working  some  time  on  it  without  being 
able  to  cross  a  single  word,  he  became  suspicious 


that  it  was  not  a  legitimate  puzzle  but  some  sort  of 
cipher. 

The  prefeasor  further  informs  Sims  that  when 
he  picked  up  Marie’s  ebony  stick  the  day  before  it 
was  extremely  light  considering  the  size  and  mate- 

CHAPTER  Vn  • 

ON  THE  morning  following  the 
conversation  in  which  Professor 
Wells  and  Inspector  Sims  dis¬ 
cussed  the  solution  of  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  found  in  Garcia’s  pocket, 
Roger  Kent  rose,  shaved,  immer^  his 
body  in  water  of  a  refreshing  coldness  and 
descended  to  breakfast  w^th  the  elation  of 
a  man  who  sees  before  him  an  adventure  not 
unpleasantly  seasoned  with  a  spice  of  pos¬ 
able  danger.  He  needed  something  of  the 
sort,  he  told  himself,  as  a  stimulant. 

Prowling  about  looking  for  books,  taking 
his  mother  to  a  theater,  frivoling  with  Peter 
Felle:  these  things  were  well  enough  in  their 
way.  But  there  was  another,  and  more 
serious  aspect  of  life,  and  it  behooved  him, 
as  a  good  citizen,  to  assist  the  authorities 
in  their  endeavor  to  elucidate  such  affairs 
as  the  death  of  this  man  Garcia. 

It  was,  after  all,  intolerable  that  a  dear 
old  man  like  Gregory  Marie  should  be  em- 


rial.  He  believes  that  Garcia  was  shot  with  a  poi¬ 
soned  dart  from  an  air  gun;  and  that  Marie’s  stick 
is  the  air  gun.  Sims  agrea  that  the  susfHdoD 
seems  reasonable  but  that  motive  and  evidence  must 
be  secured. 

broiled  in  such  affairs.  And  it  was  even 
more  intolerable  that  a  wretched  fellow  like 
Garcia  should  thrust  his  insulting  atten¬ 
tions  on  an  obviously  nice  and  merest  girl 
like  Pamela  Fayne.  True,  Garcia  was 
dead,  and  the  girl  had  nothing  further  to 
fear  from  him.  But  what  had  happened 
once  might  happen  again,  and  Mr.  Marie 
was  too  innocent,  too  old-world  to  realize 
the  dangers  which  beset  an  attractive  girl 
in  modem  London. 

There  was,  of  course,  young  Gerald  Fos¬ 
ter.  Dislike  him  Roger  co\^  not;  there 
was  something  very  frank  and  engaging 
about  Foster,  he  admitted.  But  Foster 
was  much  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
be  a  suitable  protector  for  hb  employer’s 
ward.  One  never  knew  what  these  things 
might  lead  to.  Pamela  Fayne  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  grateful  to  Foster  for  his  well- 
meant  intervention,  and  rightly  so.  But 
Foster  might  misUdie  her  gratitude  for 
something  more,  and  in  his  turn  become  a 
nuisance,  though  of  quite  a  different  sort. 
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No,  Roger  decided,  this  affair  called  for 
the  (hsinterested  ministration  of  an  older 
(but  not  too  old)  and  cooler  head. 

In  short,  the  young  man,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  kind,  manufactured  a  number  of 
excellent  reasoirs  why  he  should  visit  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Ckegory  Marie,  chkfiy  because 
he  had  iK>t  as  yet  fully  realized — or  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  admit — the  only  one 
that  really  .mattered. 

There  ensued  a  comedy  that  would  have 
been  diverting  enough  for  any  audience, 
but  of  idiich  the  humor  was  lost  on  its 
players. 

Not  wishing  to  arrive  at  Mr.  Marie’s 
shop  too  early,  Roger  dawdled  about  among 
his  bo(^  for  some  time.  Then  he  walked 
without  haste  down  to  Marble  Arch,  think¬ 
ing  of  many  things.  For  instance,  if  one 
kept  a  sh<^,  did  one  have  one’s  meals 
thm?  (By  the  bye,  did  one  live  there, 
too?)  And  if  not,  where  did  one  lunch? 
A  man,  of  course,  could  eat  anywhere  pro¬ 
vided  the  food  was  sound  and  the  service 
decent.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  ?bout  a  girl?  Her  choice  would 
naturally  be  more  limited.  Presuming  that 
one  hap'^ned,  quite  casually,  to  meet  a  girl 
who  helped  in  a  shop  in  which  one  had  been 
and  whose  guardian  one  had  met  and  it  was 
just  an  ab^utely  accidental  meeting  in  a 
restaurant  (and,  ^ter  all,  one  had  arranged 
to  go  to  the  shop,  where  one  would  natu- 
raHy  be  introdu(^  formally  some  time  or 
otha)  would  it  be —  , 

“Oh,  darnnl"  said  Roger,  as  he  jumped  for 
an  mnnibus  at  the  top  of  Oxford  Street  and 
cfimbed  cautiously  up  the  stairs  to  the  top. 


Meanwhile  Peter  Felle,  with  a 
very  clear  notion  of  what  he  wanted 
and  a  great  determination  to  get 
it,  had  arrayed  himself  with  a  care  ^idiich 
caused  the  morose  Crane  to  shake  his  head 
significantly  vdien  he  knew  that  Peter  could 
see  him  in  the  mirror,  a  piece  of  calculated 
impertmcnce  which,  for  once,  the  outraged 
Peter  had  not  the  courage  to  resent. 

Peter  had  taken  counsel  with  himself  in 
the  night  watches,  and  had  decided  that 
while  it  would  be  indiscreet  at  this  stage  to 
active  laden  with  gold-topped  bottles,  &ere 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  add 
to  the  revenues  of  the  proprietors  of 
Ctaribel  by  eating  his  lunch  there.  Cham¬ 
pagne,  he  hoped,  might  occur  at  another 
time  and  place. 


After  careful  consideration,  he  decided 
that  the  earliest  moment  at  vdiich  he  could 
discreetly  ajmear  at  the  little  restaurant 
would  be  han-past  twelve.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  t^t  he  would  again  be  the 
only  customer,  for  the  fame  of  the  establish 
ment  would,  he  was  convinced,  soon  ^read 
to  the  conges  of  the  city — a  reflection 
which  did  not  cause  him  unmixed  pleasure. 
Of  course,  he  wanted  the  show  to  be  a  whale 
of  a  success  for  her  sake;  but  the  idea  of 
casual  gay  Lotharios  lan^ishing  admiring 
glances  as  they  received  their  fo^  from  her 
hands  was  less  agreeable.  Anyhow,  he  re 
fleeted  grimly,  he  would  soon  chuck  any 
cheeky  blighters  into  the  street.  Peter’s 
ideas  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  cater¬ 
ing  business  were,  it  will  be  perceived, 
vague. 

Having  broken  his  fast,  be  reentered  his 
bedroom,  hastily  changed  his  sixth  tie  for  a 
seventh,  and  sneaked  out  of  the  place  before 
Crane  could  perceive  the  alteration.  In 
Bond  Street  he  purchased  flowers,  and,  made 
his  way  to  Oxford  Street,  where  he  swung 
himself  on  to  an  east-bound  omnibus  which 
was  temporarily  held  up  in  a  block  of 
traffic. 

Somewhat  impeded  by  the  large  card 
board  box  under  his  arm,  he  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  as  the  ’bus  started  he  lurched 
and  almost  sat  on  the  lap  of  the  only  other 
outside  passenger,  sending  his  pipe  oh  one  of 
the  rear  seats. 

“Awfully  sorry,’’  he  apologized. 

“Not  a  bit,’’  replied  the  other  cheerfully. 
‘Tlenty  of  room,  Peter.” 

“Not  Roger?”  cried  Peter  in  surprise. 

“I  believe  so,”  airswered  his  friend  com 
posedly. 

Peter  pulled  himself  together. 

“Book-hunting,  as  usual?”  he  suggested. 

Roger  nodded. 

Peter  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  topic 
of  conversation  which  would  divert  Roger’s 
speculation  as  to  his,  Peter’s,  destination. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  that  affair 
of  Garcia,”  he  declared  mendaciously. 

“Ah,”  said  Roger.__ 

“Queer  business.” 

“Very.” 

“Nothing  freshj  I  suppose?” 

“There  is,”  replied  Roger,  remembering 
that  Peter  had  been  taken  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Professor  Wells  and  Inspector 
Sms  equally  with  himself.  Roger  was 
nothing  if  iK>t  loyal. 


Smiling  Deaths 


CONFINING  himself  to  the  facts,  he 
briefly  described  the  Scotland  Yard 
conference  at  which  the  old  book¬ 
seller  had  told  them  what  he  knew  about 
the  dead  man. 

As  he  finished,  the  ’bus  reached  the  comer 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  he  rose. 

Peter  followed  his  example,  and  they  got 
off  the  vehicle  together. 

“So  that’s  that,”  said  Roger,  endeavoring 
to  strike  a  note  of  finality. 

“That’s  that,”  Peter  rej^ted  thought- 
fuUy.  “So  you  saw  that  girl  again?  Odd 
you  should  have  happen^  to  strike  that 
shop.”  '  I- 

•  “Coincidences  are  much  more  common 
than  we  realize,  so  Sims  says,”  replied 
Roger  coldly. 

Peter,  it  has  been  said,  possessed  a  cer¬ 
tain  shrewdness. 

“Oh,  quite,”  he  agreed  politely.  “I 
say,  it’s  rather  exciting,  all  this — being  al¬ 
lowed  to  help  the  {X)lice,  I  mean,  and  all 
that.” 

Roger  smiled. 

“Well,  being  allowed  to  try  and  help,” 
Peter  amend^.  “Anyhow,”  he  added, 
with  some  point,  “Sims  and  the  Professor 
wouldn’t  have  told  us  as  much  as  they  did 
unless  they  thought  we  might  be  useful.” 

That  “we,”  although  unstressed,  moved 
Roger  to  apology. 

“There  was  no  time  to  get  hold  of  you,” 
he  explained,  “or  of  course  I’d  have  let  you 
know  what  was  happening.”  ' 

“That’s  all  right,”  Peter  assured  him 
cheerfully.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve  been 
a  bit  busy — about  other  things.” 

Roger’s  eye  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  the 
cardl^rd  box,  on  which  the  florist’s  name 
was  prominently  displayed. 

Peter’s  short  exjjerience  of  war  had  taught 
him  that  attack  is  often  the  best  mode  of 
defense.  ' 

“I  say,”  he  exclaimed.  “I’d  like  to  have 
a  look  at  Mr.  Marie  and — and  this  yoimg 
Foster.  The  shop’s  near  here,  isn’t  it?” 
Roger  nodded. 

“I’ve  got  nearly  an  hour  to  spare,” 
Peter  went  on.  “Why  not  stroll  up  and 
have  a  look  at  the  place?” 

Roger  hesitated  for  a  moment  only. 
After  all,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why — 
“Why  not?”  he  answered.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,”  he  added  carefully,  “I  did  half 
promise  Mr.  Marie  to  come  and  see  him — 
and  his  books.” 


“Good  enough,”  re^M>nded  Peter 
promptly. 

So  they  made  their  way  to  where  Gregory 
Marie  sold  his  books. 

Roger  led  the  way  into  the  shop  and 
nodded  in  a  friendly  way  to  Foster, 

^  who  rose  from  his  seat  and  pushed* 
his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

“Morning,”  said  Roger.  “I’ve  been 
hearing  tMngs  about  you — I’m  Roger 
Kent.” 

“I  know,”  Foster  replied.  “Mr.  Marie 
told  me  about  you,  and  I  remembered  your 
coming  here,  you  know.” 

“Quite,”  Roger  went  on.  “He  asked  me 
to  come  along  and  see  him,  and  things.” 

“Rather,”  said  Foster,  with  a  vaguely 
hospitable  gesture,  and  glanced  at  the 
patient  Peter. 

“Oh,  sorry,”  Roger  added.  “This  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Felle,  Mr.  Foster.” 

The  two  young  men  made  coiuteous 
noises. 

“He  was  with  me  when  we  found  Garcia,” 
Roger  explained. 

“Ah!”  said  Foster,  whose  face  had  dark¬ 
ened  at  the  dead  man’s  name;  “that 
beast!” 

“Bit  of  a  rotter,”  Peter  remarked. 

“He  was  a  beast,”  Foster  declared 
frankly.  “I  suppose  one  shouldn’t  black¬ 
guard  him  now  he’s  finished;  de  mortuis,  and 
all  that;  easy  death,  and  he  was  lucky.” 

Roger  hesitated.  Apparently  Gerald 
Foster  knew  something  of  the  su^kions 
which  had  affected  hin^lf,  for  he  went  on: 

“Anyhow,  its  just  as  well  for  me  it  hap¬ 
pened  as  it- did.  I  had  a  row  with  him, 
you  know,  and  it  might  have  looked  rather 
queer.  But,  as  I  think  you  know,  Mr. 
Marie  went  to  the  police  and  cleared  that 
up  all  right  for  me.” 

Roger  avoided  Peter’s  eye.  He  did  not 
quite  understand  Foster’s  meaning,  but 
app>arently  the  old  bookseller  had  given  a 
somewhat  guarded  accoimt  of  the  Gotland 
Yard  interview  so  as  to  spare' his  young 
assistant  unnecessary  anxiety. 

“Is  Mr.  Marie  in?”  he  asked. 

'  Foster  shook  his  head  r^retfully. 

“He’ll  be  awfully  annoyed  at  missing 
you,”  he  said.  “He  told  me  he  thought  you 
might  look  in,  but  he  had  to  go  to  a  sale  he 
couldn’t  affoiri  to  miss.  He  asked  me  to 
tell  you  how  sorry  he  was,  and  to  show  you 
round  a  bit,  if  you  like?” 
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''Thanks  awfu%,”  Ro^  responded. 
“If  we’re  not  wasting  your  time?” 

“Not  a  hit,”  Foster  assured  him.  '^’m 
slack  at  the  moment,  just  finished  rather  a 
big  job  of  cataloguing.” 

-Without  more  ado  he  turned  to  the  laden 
shelves,  and  even  Peter,  prepared  to  conceal 
boredom  beneath  a  show  of  polite  interest, 
found  himself  captured  by  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  Foster  handled  the 
volumes,  now  pointing  out  the  beauty  of 
an  engraving,  now  chuckling  over  the  story 
of  how  a  rare  first  edition  was  snapped  up 
under  the  very  nose  of  a  rival  dealer. 

Roger,  although  keenly  interested  in  the 
books,  was  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
floor  by  floor  they  were  i^proaching  the 
private  offices  in  v^ch  he  expected  to  see  a 
bobbed  head  bending  over  a  desk. 

“And  this  is  Mr.  Marie’s  room,”  said 
Foster  at  last.  “He  and  Miss  Fayne  work 
in  here.” 

He  opened  a  door,  and  Roger’s  mental 
barometer  fell  with  a  rush  as  he  looked  into 
an  empty  room. 

“They’re  both  out  today,”  Foster  ex- 
I^ained  casually.  “As  I  said,  Mr.  Marie’s 
gone  to  a  ride,  and  Miss  Fayne  is  at  the 
British  Museum  looking  up  some  facts 
about  the  feudal  system.  We  do  that  sort 
of  thing  for  very  q>ecial  clients,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  in  answer  to  Roger’s  look  of  sur¬ 
prise.  “It’s  not  really  ptart  of  our  business, 
you  know,  but  scunetimes  a  client  will  make 
a  collection  of  books  relating  to  a  particular 


sahy  fee  for  our  time  and  trouble.” 

“Quite,”  said  Roger.  “Well,  we  must 
be  getting  along.  Awfully  good  of  you  to 
show  us  round.  I'm  afraid  we’ve  wasted 
half  your  morning.” 

“Not  a  bit.  Come  a  long  any  time  you 
like,  Mr.  Marie  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you,  I  know,”  responded  Foster,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Peter  and  Roger  found  themselves  in 
the  street  again. 

“T^ATHER  a  decent  sort,  that  lad,” 
Peter  remarked. 

JLv  “Seems  so,”  Roger  agreed.  “Well, 
what  about  a  chop?” 

Peter  hesitated. 

Roger  remembered  the  cardboard  box. 

“Perhaps  you’re  engaged?”  he  suggested. 

PetK  hril  not  failed  to  mark  the  waning 
of  his  friend’s  literary  enthusiasm  when  he 


learned  that  Pamria  Fayne  was  absent,  and 
his  conscience  smote  him. 

“Tell  you  what,”  he  said  casually.  “I’m 
going  up  tp  a  rather  jolly  little  place  I’ve 
discovered  in  this  quarter.  Come  and  see  it 

Roger  hesitated  in  his  turn. 

“I  don’t  want  to  butt  in — ”  he  began, 
cautiously. 

“Rot!”  Peter  interrupted.  “There’s  no 
butting  in  about  it.” 

He  turned  and  led  the  way  without 
further  words.' 

For  some  moments  they  walked  briskly 
together  in  silence.  Then  Peter,  unabk 
to  contain  hur  self  any  longer,  proceeded  to 
recount  to  his  friend  his  visit  to  the  littlf 
blue  restaurant. 

Roger,  characteristically,  refrained  from 
humorous  comment. 

“Sounds  a  jolly  place,”  he  remarked 
ignoring  its  feminine  attraction. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Peter  plainly,  “you 
think  I’m  a  fool.  But  this  girl  is  different, 
Roger,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

Roger’s  steady  step  betrayed  no  hint  oi 
the  mental  jolt  his  friend’s  WOTds  had  given 
him.  DiferetU.  Why,  that  was  just  the 
word  he  wanted.  Tliere  was  something 
about  Pamela  Fayne  that  was  different 
Quite  how  she  was  different  from  thousands 
of  other  girls  he  could  not  explain,  even  to 
himself;  but  there  it  was:  she  was  different. 

Guiltily  he  realized  that  Peter  was  await 
ing  his  reply.  It  was  unusing,  of  course, 
to  see  the  youngster  fluttering  like  a  moth 
round  this  new  candle.  But  he  would  take 
a  look  at  the  girl,  and  see  that  young  Peter 
did  not  make  an  ass  of  himself. 

“I  quite  understand,”  he  said  kindly. 
“These  things  just  happen,  don’t  they?” 

“Exactly,”  Peter  agreol — though  just 
what  Roger’s  words  meant  neither  of  them 
could  have  said.  In  prunt  of  fact,  they 
meant  nothing;  but  notWg  goes  a  long  way 
with  a  young  man  in  love,  provided  that 
you  do  not  contradict  him. 

ON  THESE  excellent  terms  they  came 
to  the  Claribel.  With  a  hand  that 
was  not  too  steady,  Peter  opened 
the  door. 

The  room  was  empty,  but  they  received 
the  impression  that  the  sound  of  feminine 
laughter  had  ceased  abruptly  as  they  en- 
tereld. 

Then  from  the  back  room  came  a  just 
audible  voice. 
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“Hurry  up,  Bel,”  it  said,  and  added 
something  further  in  a  lower  tone.  A 
smothered  squeal  followed  what  sounded 
remarkably  like  a  hearty  thump,  and  then 
Peter’s  face  brightened  as  there  caiHe  to 
them  the  girl  he  had  inadequately  described 
to  Roger. 

“Oh,  good  morning,”  said  Peter,  smiling 
nervously. 

The  girl’s  color  deepened  a  little,  but  she 
replied  without  apparent  embarrassment: 

“Good  morning.” 

“I  brought  a  friend  round  to  see  your 
place,”  Peter  explained,  nudging  Roger. 

Roger  bowed,  and  the  girl  took  stock  of 
him  vrith  a  shrewd  glance. 

“Thanks  very  much,”  she  answered. 
“The  more  custom  we  get  the  better,  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  quite,”  said  Peter,  a  little  dashed  by 
her  matter  of  fact  tone. 

“Topping  place  you  have  here,”  put  in 
Roger,  feeling  that  he  had  better  say  some¬ 
th!^.  “I  suppose  you — ” 

He  stopped,  and  stood  staring,  utterly 
oblivious  of  good  manners.  For  from  the 
back  room  had  emerged  another  girl,  who 
very  composedly  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
tables  and  began  to  study  the  menu.  It 
was  Pamela  Fayne. 

Suddenly  conscious  of  the  silence  about 
him,  and  of  the  astonished  gaze  of  two  pairs 
of  eyes,  Roger  became  desperate — despera¬ 
tion,  vdth  him,  meant  a  sort  of  deadly  cool¬ 
ness  and  the  polite  determination  of  a 
steam-roller  dealing  with  a  load  of  gravel. 

Walking  across  the  room,  he  l^ted  at 
Pamela’s  table. 

“Miss  Fayne,  I  think?”  he  said,  in  his 
direct  way.  “May  I  introduce  myself? 
I’m  Roger  Kent.  Mr.  Marie  was  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  to  come  round.  (He  left 
this  part  a  little  vague,  and  went  on 
quickly.)  I  called  this  morning,  but  just 
missed  you  both,  and  when  I  saw  you  here  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  anticipate  his 
introduction.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  address, 
Roger  sighed  with  relief  and  smiled  down 
at  the  girl,  whose  clear  gaze  had  met  his 
steadily  while  he  was  speaking. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
she  had  recognized  him.  Although  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  bookshop  there  had  been 
nothing  to  warn  her  that  he  was  even  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  Garcia’s  death;  and 
although  Roger,  in  his  masculine  obtuse¬ 


ness,  had  believed  that  she  had  not  ob¬ 
served  him;  she  had. been  able  to  direct  at 
him  one  of  those  fleeting  glances  which  are, 
for  a  woman,  sufficient  for  an  acciirate 
mental  photograph.  And  Roger,  had  he 
but  known  it,  had  found  favor  in  her  sight. 

“Of  course;  my  guardian  told  me  about 
you,”  she  replied  pleasantly.  “I  hardly 
exf)ected  to  meet  you  here,  though,”  she  . 
added,  with  a  hint  of  question  in  her  tone. 

Peter  promptly  took  his  cue. 

“May  I  butt  in?”  he  begged. 

“This  person,”  Roger  explained,  “b 
Peter  Felle.” 

“You  see.  Miss  Fayne,”  said  Peter,  “it’s 
like  thb:  Roger  lets  me  run  round  with  him 
sometimes,  if  I’m  good.  So  we  called  to  see 
Mr.  Marie  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Foster 
showed  us  things  in  a  very  jolly  way.  Then 
I  towed  Roger  away  and  told  him  about 
thb  place.  So  here  we  are.” 

Pamela,  infected  by  hb  irresistible  good 
humor,  smiled. 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “it  seems  to  be  my 
turn  to  make  intr^uctions  now.  Bel,  come 
here.  Thb,  I  believe,  b  your  first  customer, 
Mr.  Peter  Felle.  Mr.  Felle,  thb  b  Miss 
Claribel  Dene,  who  has  decided  that  she  b 
going  to  make  a  huge  fortune  out  of  food.” 

“Gad,  judging  by  the  food  I  had  here 
yesterday,  I  should  think  she  would,” 
Peter  put  in.  ^ 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Bel,  with  affectra 
carelessness;  “what  was  it  you  had  yester¬ 
day?” 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  replied 
Peter,  with  a  cheerful  grin;  “but  I  know  it 
was  good,  anyhow.” 

“And  thb,”  Pamela  went  on,  coming  to 
her  friend’s  rescue,  “b  C2q)tain  Roger 
Kent.” 


Bel  turned  toward  the  back  room. 
“Bessie!”  she  shouted. 

“Hullo?”  responded  a  muffled  voice. 
“Come  here,  will  you.” 

There  emerged  a  stout,  freckled  girl,  with 
a  mischievously  curved  mouth,  vfflom  Bel 
introduced  as  Bessie  Marchant,  her  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  work  of  robbing  the  public. 

“So  far,”  commented  Mbs  Marchant 
dryly,  “the  public  have — or  b  it  has? — 
succe^ed  in  robbing  us.” 

Bel  laughed. 

Peter,  who  was  tugging  at  the  string  of 
his  cardboard  box,  looked  up  jn  sudden 
horror. 
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“My  hatl”  he  exdaimed.  “Now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  1  never  paid  for  my  grub!” 

‘  They  were  still  laughing  when  Pamela 
waved  them  into  silence. 

‘*If  I’m  not  mistaken,”  she  said,  “here’s 
more  of  the  public  coming  to  be  robbed.” 

“For  goodness’  sake  sit  down  and  try  and 
look  like  customers,”  whispered  BeL  Bessie 
retreated  to  the  other  room,  and  Roger, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  sat  down  at 
Pamela’s  table,  which  held  two,  while 
Peter,  pushing  away  his  box,  took  a  seat  at 
another  table  and  b^n  to  study  the  menu 
upside  down  as  the  door-knob  rattled  and  a 
manentned. 

He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  powerful  fel¬ 
low,  dressed  in  a  blue  reefer  suit  and  a 
bowler  hat,  and  he  looked  quickly  about 
him  with  an  air  of  habitual  suspicion.  Hb 
(Mominent  jaw  was  shaven,  but  he  wore  a 
heavy  ginger  mustache  of  the  old-fashioned 
army  type. 

“Miss  Claribel  Dene,”  he  said,  drawing  a 
folded  paper  from  his  pocket  and  speaking 
with  a  strong  Cockney  accent. 

“Yes?”  Bel,  interrogatively. 

'ihe  man  examined  her  from  h^  to  foot, 
but  his  gaze  was  inquiring  rather  than  im- 
peranent. 

“You  are  the  owner  of  these  here — of 
these  premises,”  he  said,  correcting  his  slip 
like  a  man  to  whom  grammar  was  an  ac¬ 
quired  taste. 

“I  am,”  the  girl  answered,  surprised  at  his 
tone.  “Do  you — ?” 

He  interrupted. 

“I  am  a  Metropolitan  police  officer,”  he 
said.  “Detective-^rgeant  Morris,  of  New 
Scotland  Yard.”  He  waved  the  folded 
paper  impu’essively.  “1  hold  a  warrant 
authorizin’  me  to  search  ’ere  for  property 
allied  to  ’ave  been  stolen.” 

Bel  gaqied. 

“But  you  don’t  imagine — ?”  she  b^;an, 
and  stopped. 

The  officer,  his  formal  speech  delivered, 
relaxed  his  severity  and  removed  his  hat, 
revealing  a  crop  of  red  hair  of  a  hue  so  fiery 
that  it  somehow  seemed  oddly  incongruous 
with  his  official  dignity. 

“You  don’t  need  to  worry.  Miss,”  he  said, 
with  gruff  civility.  “’Tain’t  you  as  we  sus¬ 
pect.  You  ain’t  been  ’ere  ordy  a  few  days. 
But  it’s  in  connection  with  the  man  who 
was  ’ere  before  you.  Perluqis  you  seen  ’im 
sometime?” 

“No,  I  never  saw  him,”  Bel  explained. 


“I  believe  he  took  the  place  for  an  office,  for 
a  business  he  was  going  to  start,  and  then  h 
fell  through  for  some  reason.  That’s  what 
the  landlord’s  agent  told  me.” 

“Did  he  occupy  the  place,  d’ye  know, 
Miss?” 

“He  was  going  to  furnish  it,  I  believe, 
and  had  got  a  d^  and  some  other  things, 
but  he  took  them  away  before  we  came  k 
It  was  all  rather  a  rush — ^his  going  and  our 
coming  in,  I  mean.” 

“You  didn’t  ’appen  to  ’ear  ’is  name,  I 
supp)ose?” 

“Yes,  I’m  sure  I  did.  Now,  what  was  it? 
Something  fo'*eign.  Oh,  I  know:  Esteban, 
that  was  it.” 

The  officer  nodded. 

“Well,  it  don’t  matter,”  he  said.  “Names 
ain’t  nothin’  but  labels,  as  you  might  say. 
You  changes  them  accordin’  to  what  goo^ 
you’re  selhn’.” 

He  chuckled,  pleased  with  his  own  hmnor. 

“Any’ow,”  he  went  on,  “I  needn’t  worry 
you  much,  Miss.  I’ll  just  take  a  lo(^ 
roimd  an’  see  what’s  to  be  seen.  I  shan’t 
disturb  nobody.” 

ON  THIS  good  understanding  the 
search  b^n,  and  if  the  officer’s 
grammar  was  weak  his  eyesight 
was  excellent.  With  astonishing  rapidity 
he  examined  every  comer  of  the  dming* 
room,  the  service-room  behind  it,  and  the 
basement  kitchen  and  scullery,  where  Bel 
saved  the  elderly  cook  from  an  attack  of 
hysterics  by  explaining  that  the  visitor  was 
an  insurance  agent. 

At  last  the  officer  declared  himself  satis* 
fied,  and  departed,  with  a  clumsy  bow  to 
Bel,  and  an  assurance  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  be  similarly  bothered  again. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Roger, 
who  was  sitting  nearest  to  the  window, 
parted  the  curtains  an  inch  and  watched  the 
burly  figure  walking  heavily  down  the 
street. 

Limcheon  was  a  cheerful  affair,  the  more 
so  because  several  “perfectly  good  stran¬ 
gers,”  as  Peter  called  them,  came  in,  and 
seemed  pleased  with  the  fare  provided. 

At  last  even  Peter  felt  that  they  could  not, 
in  decency,  stay  any  longer,  and  proposed 
to  Roger  t^t  they  ^ould  go — a  suggestion 
received  with  greater  alacrity  than  he  had 
expected,  for  Pamela  and  Roger  had  got  on, 
Peter  privately  decided,  like  a  house  on^re. 
As  for  Peter  himself,  he  had  persuaded 
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Bel  to  accept  his  Bond  Street  offering,  and 
be  iitit  that  she  had  done  so  without  any 
great  reluctance. 

Once  outside  the  door,  Roger  seized  his 
friend’s  arm  and  hurried  him  away  at  a 
great  pace, 

“I  say,  what’s  the  hurry?”  Peter  de¬ 
manded.  “You’ll  give  me  indigestion.” 

“Shut  up,  Peter!”  commanded  Roger. 
Peter  subsided,  and  was  presently  thrown 
into  a  passing  taxicab. 

“Drive  to  the  nearest  telqihone  booth,” 
ordered  Roger,  and  when  the  cab  stopped 
he  jumped  out  and  immured  himself  in  a 
box  for  several  minutes. 

“Scotland  Yard,”  he  said  to  the  driver  as 
he  climbed  back  into  the  taxi. 

“I  say,  what’s  the  game?”  asked  the 
startled  Peter. 

“Tell  Sims  about  the  detective,”  re¬ 
sponded  Roger,  iMiefly. 

“He  probably  knows  all  about  it  already,” 
Peter  objected. 

Roger  regarded  him  patimtly. 

“That  fellow,”  he  said,  “was  no  more  a 
detective  than  you  are.” 

Peter  whistM. 

“Don’t  bang  the  door  as  you  go  out,”  he 
said.  “This  is  our  busy  day.” 

CHAPTER  VIII 


threes,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Inspector 
Sims  enjoyed  the  exclusive  use  of  even  a 
cupboard-like  apartment  was  to  the  initi¬ 
ate  a  sufficioit  indication  of  his  real  im¬ 
portance. 

The  detective  greeted  them  in  his  pleasant 
way  and  they  sat  where  they  could,  the 
professor  sprawlir^  his  long  limbs  over  the 
only  armchair,  a  battered  leather  affair  of 
some  antiquity. 

“Well,  what  have  you  people  spoiled  my 
digestive  period  for?”  he  demanded,  filling 
his  pip>e. 

“Kent  has  some  news  fm*  us,”  Sims  ex¬ 
plained. 

“So  the  hunting  spirit  has  been  aroused, 
has  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  there’s  much  in 
it,”  said  Roger.  “Anyhow,  if  there  is,  the 
ci^t  belongs  to  Peter.” 

“Rot!”  said  that  young  gentleman 
promptly.  “I  only — ” 

“You  can  balance  your  private  ledgers 
some  other  time,”  the  professor  interrupted. 
“Get  on  with  the  news.” 

Thus  admonished,  Roger  imparted  a 
wooden  expression  to  his  countenance  as  he 
explained  that  he  and  Peter  had  p>aid  a  viat 
of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Marie  that  morning,  and 
had  then  decided  to  lunch  at  a  place  in  the 
neighborhood  which  Peter  had  happened  to 
discover. 
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lEN  Roger  telq)honed  to  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  In^>ector  Sims  in 


his  ufihce.  Without  going  into  details,  be 
gave  the  detective  an  imsa  of  what  had 


happened,  and  Sims  promptly  told  him  to 


come  down  to  the  Yard  at  once.  When 


Roger  had  rung  off*  Sims  telephoned  to 
Ruisell  Square.  Professor  Wells  had  just 
finished  a  late  lunch,  and  his  car  was  at 
his  door,  so  that  when  the  two  young  men7 
^ose  cab  had  been  delayed  in  a  traffic 
block,  reached  the  Yard,  Roger  was  just 
paying  the  taximan  wh^  the  professor’s 
big  car  rolled  smoothly  through  the  gate¬ 


way. 

Wells,  of  course,  needed  no  introduction. 
Hearing  that  Sims  was  up-stairs,  he  led 
Roger  and  Peter  through  the  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  corridors  and  passages  to  Sims’  little 


room. 


The  Scotland  Yard  staff  had  long  out¬ 
grown  the  accommodation  of  a  bmlding 


“Rather  out  of  your  district,  isn’t  it?’' 
suggested  the  professor. 

“I  was  having  a  look  round  to  see  what 
could  be  picked  up,”  Peter  explained. 

“And  was  there  anythii^?”  inquired  the 
profess(w  blandly. 

“Shut  up,  Wells,”  commanded  Sims, 
glancing -at  Peter’s  face.  “Why  the  devil 
shouldn’t  he  look  round?  It  seems  to  me 
they’ve  looked  to  some  purpose,  between 
th^,  anyhow.” 

The  pi^essor  chuckled. 

“Go  ahead,  Roger,”  he  said. 

Roger  went  ahead,  and  as  he  described 
the  visit  of  “Detective  Morris”  he  was  am¬ 
ply  revenged  for  Wells’  ffi{^)ancy,  for  both 
Sims  and  the  scientist  listened  with  an 
interest  even  greater  than  he  had  h<^>ed. 


W[£N  he  had  finished,  Sims  took 
up  a  pencil  and  made  a  few  notes. 
Ilien  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  the  ceiling  for  a  few  moments. 


originally  adequate  to  its  needs.  Quite  “This  is  very  interesting;  very  interesting 
imposing  officials  shared  offices  by  twos  and, ,  indeed,”  he  said  presently.  “I  don’t  want 
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to  flatter  you  fellows,  but  it  was  very  sen¬ 
sible  of  you  to  let  me  know  about  it  so 
promptly.” 

“TTiat  was  Roger’s  idea;  he  spotted  the 
bloke,”  said  the  irrepressible  Peter. 

“Shut  up,  Peter,”  ordesed  Roger. 

“Well,”  said  Sims,  smiling,  “never  mind 
that.  Now  Kent,  I  want  to  cross-examine 
you  a  bit.” 

“Right-ho,”  agreed  Roger. 

“I’ve  been  making  some  inquiries  since 
you  ’phoned  me  this  morning,”  the  detective 
went  on.  “Of  course,  you  were  quite  right 
in  believing  that  the  visitor  was  not  a  de¬ 
tective  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
made  you  suspect  him?” 

“I  Imow  him,”  said  Roger. 

“The  devil  you  do!”- exclaimed  Sims  in 
surinise. 

“I  ought  to  say  I  knew  him.  In  the 
army,”  Roger  explained. 

“Hien  how  is  it  he  didn’t  know  you?” 

“Partly  because  L  kept  my  head  turned 
away,  and  he  didn’t  look  at  me  much,  and 
of  course  this  monocle  of  mine  has  changed 
me  a  bit.” 

‘‘Any  other  reason?”  asked  the  detective 
shrew<Uy. 

Roger  flushed. 

“I  happened  to  come  across  him  after  an 
attack  one  day.  The  boche  had  hit  us  a 
bit  of  a  knock.  This  fellow  didn’t  belong  to 
my  crowd — ^I’d  been  up  doing  Forward 
Observing  Oflicer  and  got  into  a  rather  awk¬ 
ward  hole.  Going  back,  1  came  across  the 
chap  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  shell-hole, 
about  kno^ed  out.  He  was  groaning,  and 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  him,  so  I  lugged 
him  along  with  me  and  presently  found  some 
stretcher-bearers,  who  carted  him  off  to  a 
dressing-station.  But  he  wouldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  me:  he  couldn’t  have  known  anybody 
just  then.  By  the  way,  he  had  a  short, 
clipped  mustache  then,  not  the  great  cav- 
airy  affair  he  was  wearing  to-day.  It  was 
his  red  head  that  struck  me  when  he  took 
his  hat  off.  At  first  I  couldn’t  think  where 
I’d  seen  him,  and  then  I  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered,  in  the  way  one  does.” 

Sims  nodded. 

“Why  didn’t  you  call  a  policeman  and 
give  him  in  charge?”  he  asked  curiously. 

“Perluq)s  I  should  have,  but  I  thought 
it  mi^t  better  to  let  him  go  on  and  try 
and  find  out  what  his  game  was,”  Roger 
explained  humbly.  “Sorry  if  I  did  the 
wrong  thing.” 


“Sorry?  I  only  wanted  to  follow  your 
line  of  thought  Why,  of  course  you  did 
exactly  the  right  thing.” 

“You  see,”  Roger  went  on,  much  en¬ 
couraged,  “from  the  minute  he  came  in  the 
chap  didn’t  seem  to  me  to  ring  true.  I  was 
just  going  to  give  Miss  Dene  the  tip  to  ask 
to  see  his  warrant,  when  I  suddenly  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  him  more  rope, 
and  find  out  his  game.” 

“Well,  knowing  that  there  was  a  woman 
running  the  show,  we  must  admit  that  it 
was  an  ingenious  fake.  If  you  hadn’t  been 
there,  and  recognized  him,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  got  away  with  it — ^it  was  a  piece 
of  bad  luck  he  could  not  be  expect^  to 
foresee.” 

“Coincidences  are  much  more  common 
than  we  realize,”  observed  Peter,  and  met 
Roger’s  glare  with  an  innocent  sr^e. 

“But  who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  after?” 
Roger  demanded. 

“As  to  who  he  is,”  Sims  replied,  “his 
description  sounds  unconunonly  like  an  old 
friend  of  ours.” 

He  lifted  his  desk  telephone. 

“Send  Sergeant  Andrews  up,  will 
you?”  he  said,  and  presently  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  plain  clothes 
ofl&cer  entered. 

“This  is  Detective-sergeant  Andrews,” 
said  Sims.  “His  knowle^e  of  gentlemen 
qf  the  type  we  have  just  been  discussing 
is  more  intimate  than  many  of  them  relish. 
Andrews,  just  tell  my  friends  what  you 
know  of  a  certain  Joe  Smith,  ‘Red  Joe’, 
will  you?” 

“Red  Joe,  sir?”  echoed  the  sergeant,  an 
alert,  baldheaded  man  with  a  scar  at  the 
left  side  of  his  mouth,  that  gave  him  an  odd 
appearance  of  smiling  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  while  maintaining  a  solemn  gravity 
on  the  other.  “Joseph  Smith,  generally 
called  ‘Red  Joe’,  or  ‘Red’,  is  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  man,”  he  went  on.  “He  has  been  a  lot 
of  things  in  his  time — costermonger,  pro¬ 
fessional  boxer,  bricklayer’s  laborer,  thief, 
race-course  tough,  and  so  on.  The  best 
thing  he  ever  did  was  when  he  joined  the 
army.” 

“Captain  Kent  has  just  been  telling  us 
he  remembered  the  man,”  Sims  remarked. 

“He  would,  sir,  seeing  that  he  saved 
Joe’s  life,”  replied  the  sergeant. 

“How  the  devil  did  you  know  that?” 
demanded  Roger,  startled. 


Smiling  Death 


“Easy  enough,  sir,”  answered  the  officer, 
grinning,  “^ew  )rou  immediately  I  came 
in  the  nxxn,  Captain  Kent.  I  was  one  of 
those  that  got  leave  from  the  police 
and  joined  the  army  ‘for  the  duration’, 
sur. 

“Gunners?”  asked  Roger. 

“No,  sir.  That’s  what  I’d  have  liked  to 
be  in,”  rejoined  the  sergeant  tactfully. 
“But  they  thought  I’d  be  more  use  in  the 
Intelligence  Service.” 

He  stopped,  and  shot  an  almost  imper- 
cq>tible  glance  at  Sims. 

“That’s  all  right,  Andrews,”  said  the 
Inspector;  “you  can  say  anything  before 
these  gentlemen.” 

“You  probably  know,  sir,”  Andrews  went 
on,  “that  we  had  a  lot  of  queer  folk  in  the 
army.  Some  of  them  were  just  ordinary 
crinunals;  others  were  plain  spies,  who 
joined  up  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  in¬ 
formation  for  their  employers.” 

Roger  nodded. 

“I  knew  about  that,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“But  I  never  heard  that  they  got  away  with 
much.” 

“They  didn’t,  sir,”  responded  the  ser¬ 
geant  grimly.  “One  of  my  jobs  was  to 
keep  an  eye  on  some  of  our  old  friends  like 
Joe  Smith,  That’s  how  I  know  about  your 
carrying  him  out  of  that  hellish  bombard¬ 
ment— ’ 

“Was  he  a  ^y,  then?”  Roger  cut  in 
hastily. 

“No,  sir.  Red  Joe’s  a  queer  mixture. 
He’s  a  crook,  and  a  clever  crook,  too,  con¬ 
sidering  what  little  education  he’s  had. 
There’s  not  much  he’d  stick  at,  I  think, 
though  we’ve  never  been  able  to  fasten  any 
definite  charge  on  him  yet.  We’ve  ar¬ 
rested  him  twice,  but  he’s  got  off  each  time 
for  lack  of  enough  evidence.  But,  like 
many  more  in  the  war,  he  played  the  game 
that  time.  I  think  myself  half  his  trouble  is 
that  any  sort  of  adventure  appeals  to  him 
more  than  working  for  a  living.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  law  as  a  sort  of  natural  enemy,  to 
be  circumvented  whenever  ptossible.  But 
in  the  army  there  was  enough  adventure  for 
him.  He  knew  well  enough  I  was  watching 
him,  and  he  came  and  told  me  plain  that  he 
was  going  straight  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
If  he’d  stayed  in  the  army  I  believe  he’d 
have  been  all  right,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to 
have  any  use  for  peace-time  soldiering,  and 
as  soon  as  he’d  got  his  khaki  off  ba^  he 
went  to  hfa  old  games.” 


“What  does  he  do,  in  a  general  way?” 
asked  Roger. 

Andrews  scratched  his  head. 

“Why,  there  you’ve  got  me,  sir,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “I’ve  not  been  too  satisfied  about 
Red  Joe  for  some  time.  He’s  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  he’s  ever  been;  always  got 
money  to  spend,  but  he  doesn’t  work,  and 
yet  we  never  catch  him  at  any  crook  games. 
It’s  my  opinion  he’s  being  kept  by  some¬ 
body.” 

“A  woman?” 

“No,  sir.  That’s  never  been  Joe’s  lay. 
No,  I  believe  he’s  woiiing  on  the  cross  for 
some  big  criminal,  who  arranges  his  crimes 
but  keeps  himself  and  his  chief  men  out  of 
trouble.” 

“Lbten  to  this,  Andrews,”  Sims  put  in, 
and  he  briefly  recoxmted  R^  Joe’s  viat  to 
the  Claribd. 

A  NDREWS’  face  hardened  while  Sims 

/A  spoke,  and  when  the  inspector  had 
A  finish^  he  nodded  his  head  de¬ 
terminedly. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
know  what  game  Red  is  playing,  but  it’s 
time  I  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  his 
doings.  Will  that  be  all  right,  sir?” 

“Certainly.  In  fact,  I  want  you  to  follow 
up  thb  matter  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
view  of  other  inquiries  I’m  making.” 

“But  what  do  you  think  this  fellow  Red 
Joe  was  looking  for?”  asked  Roger,  as  Sims 
looked  at  his  watch  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  going  to  say,  “Well,  I  hate  to  hurry 
you,  but — ”  or  something  of  that  kind. 

“Looking  for?”  Sims  repeated.  “Oh,  I 
don’t  think  there’s  much  doubt  about  that. 
I  fancy  we  shall  find  that  the  man  who  to(A 
the  rooms  where  the  Claribd  is  now  was  our 
friend  Garcia.” 

Peter  opened  his  mouth,  but  Sims  held  up 
a  protesting  hand. 

“No,  don’t  ask  me  what  he  wanted  them 
for,”  he  implored.  “I  know  no  more  than 
you  do  yourself.  But  it’s  fairly  evident 
that—” 

He  caught  the  professor’s  eye,  and 
stopped  abruptly. 

“Of  course,”  he  resumed,  “I  forgot  you 
have  not  heard  about  the  p>earls.  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  that  latn*.  Meanwhile,  Red 
is  not  likely  to  trouble  the  Claribd  again. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  you  fellows  would 
mind  going  up  there  now  with  Andrews?  It 
will  save  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  I’d  like 
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him  to  have  a  look  at  the  place.  If  he  goes 
in  with  you  two,  he  can  have  a  look  round 
without  alarming  this  Miss  Dene,  who 
keeps  the  place.” 

Andrews  took  his  cue  at  a  quick  glance 
from  his  superior. 

“It  would  be  very  good  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  if  they  wouldn’t  mind—”  he  began. 

“lather  not!”  cried  Peter,  with  great 
alacrity,  and  seized  his  hat. 

Roger  allowed  himself  a  steady  stare, 
first  at  Sims  and  then  at  the  professor,  be¬ 
fore  he  rose. 

“I’m  ready,”  he  said  quietly. 

“An  awkward  moment,  that,”  said  Sims 
when  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  three. 

Professor  Wells  chuckled. 

“Very  awkward,”  he  agreed.  “The  good 
Roger  was  not  taken  in,  and  the  look  he  gave 
us  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done 
that  he  considered  us  a  couple  of  irritating 
and  unscrupulous  old  fools.” 

“Which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true 
enough,”  responded— 4he  detective  cheer¬ 
fully.  “The  question  b,  how  much  had  we 
better  tell  him?” 

“We’ll  have  to  settle  that  pretty  soon,” 
grumbled  the  professor;  “I’m  not  going  to 
be  looked  at  like  that  again.” 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  girl — ”  murmured 
the  detective. 

“Exactly,”  retorted  the  professor  dryly. 

CHAPTER  DC 


^'y’THEN  Gerald  Foster  told  Roger 
and  his  friend  that  Mr.  Gregory 
W  Marie  had  gone  to  attend  a  sale, 
he  spoke  what  he  believed  to  be  the  exact 
truth.  He  had,  in  fact,  derived  his  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Mr.  Marie’s  movements  from 
Mr.  Marie’s  own  lips,  and  to  have  doubted 
Mr.  Marie’s  word  would  have  been,  to 
Gerald  Foster,  equivalent  to  doubting  the 
exbtence  of  the  solar  system  or  the  Marble 
Arch. 


There  was  no  reason  why  Foster  should 
doubt  hb  employer’s  word,  for  Mr.  Marie 
frequently  did  attend  sales,  often  return¬ 
ing  from  them  the  possessor  of  volumes  the 
subsequent  disposal  of  which  excited  the 
envy  of  other  dealers  who  possessed  shorter 
purses  or  narrower  vision.  For  Mr.  Marie 
added  to  a  lon^  experience  that  inexplicable 
flair  which  the  fortunate  may  inherit,  but 
never  acquire. 

But  when  Mr.  Marie,  having  bestowed  a 


kindly  smile  and  a  gracious  word  on  his 
young  assbtant,  left  his  shop  and  made  his 
way  toward  Oidord  Street  he  put  aside— 
with  genuine  r^et,  be  it  said — the  con¬ 
sideration  of  b^ks  and  bindings,  and 
turned  hb  thoughts  to  other  consider¬ 
ations. 

Gr^ory  Marie  was  a  man  of  diverse  in¬ 
terests.  His  character  was  complex.  That, 
in  itself,  was  not  strange.  Every  human 
being  b  complex — a  whole  composed  of 
warring  parts  in  which  love  and  cruelty, 
avarice  and  generosity,  good  and  evil  strug¬ 
gle  for  expression?' 

Mr.  Marie’s  mentality  held  two  main  as¬ 
pects,  each  so  strongly  developed  as  to 
make  it  permissibly  to  describe  him  as  a 
dual  ^rsonality.  As  a  student  and  lover 
of  the  printed  word  he  was  learned  and 
eagerly  enthusiastic;  as  a  dealer  he  was  at 
once  astute  and  honest;  as  an  employer  he 
was  generous  and  urbane. 

But  the  other  Gregory  Marie  was  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  different  as  to  provoke  his  own  won¬ 
der  in  moments  of  introspection.  There 
was  in  his  character  a  vein  of  cold  cruelty 
due  less  to  an  active  desire  to  be  cruel  than 
to  an  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others 
who  might  suffer  through  the  achievement 
of  his  own  aims. 

The  son  of  a  man  of  moderate  indepen¬ 
dent  means  and  studious  habits,  Gregory 
had  imbibed  a  love  of  books  almost  with 
hb  bread  and  milk.  At  the  ’Varsity  he  had 
keenly  interested  and  profoundly  annoyed 
hb  tutor.  If  a  subject  appealed  to  him,  he 
would  pursue  it  with  unremitting  industry,' 
and  what  at  times  amounted  to  an  almost 
uncanny  capacity  of  rapid  comprehension. 
His  abilities  were  undoubted,  but  he  was  m- 
different  to  the  honors  which  most  men 
prized. 

His  father  died  during  his  third  year,  and 
he  left  the  ’Varsity  and  traveled  for  a  year 
or  two.  Hb  mother  was  already  dead,  and 
he  was  alone  in  the  world. 

It  was  during  this  period,  while  tramping 
through  Italy,  that  he  met  Herbert  Fayne, 
then  a  subaltern  on  leave  from  the  medical 
service  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  two  young 
men,  totally  different  in  almost  every  re¬ 
spect,  had  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  in 
their  interest  in  the  occult,  to  whi^  Mark 
had  been  devoting  some  attention.  At 
Fayne’s  suggestion  Marie  accompanied  him 
back  to  India,  where  together  they  studied, 
during  Fayne’s  considerable  leisure,  sud 
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fringes  d  tiie  knoiHedge  of  the  East  as  a 
white  man  may  come  at. 

Then  it  was  that  Fayne  placed  Marie 
under  an  obligation  which  was  to  have  fu- 
leaching  results. 

The  two  men,  disguised  in  native  cos-  • 
tume,  had  succe^ed  in  obtaining  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  quasi-religious  rites  of  an 
obscure  sect,  but  an  accidmt  roused  the 
suspicions  of  a  guest,  and  brou^t  about 
them  an  ugly  mob.  Marie  was  stunned  by 
a  blow  from  behind,  but  Fayne,  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  and  cool  courage, 
fought  with  such  desperation  that  his  as- 
sailwts  scattered  to  obtain  more  deadly 
weapons.  Profiting  by  the  breathing-space, 
Fayne  picked  up  Im  friend  and  dashed  into 
the  interior  of  the  temple,  a  move  for  which 
his  enemies  were  unprepared.  After  losing 
his  way  among  the  tortuous  p>assages,  he 
came  to  a  small  door.  Realizing  the  profes- 
skmal  consequences  which  must  follow  if  his 
identity  were  discovered,  he  passed  through, 
bolted  the  door  behind  him,  and  groped  his 
way  along  a  narrow  passage  which  led  him 
eventually  to  a  gardmi  u^  by  the  inner 
priesthood.  Here  there  was  a  priest  on 
guard,  but  Fayne  got  his  hands  on  the  man’s 
throat  before  he  could  cry  out,  and  Marie, 
who  had  come  to  himself,  found  strength  to 
gig  and  bind  him. 

With  Fayne’s  aid,  Marie  scrambled  over 
the  garden  wall,  and  eventually  they 
reached  Marie’s  house,  where  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  their  disguises,  in  safety. 

The  blow  whi^  Marie  had  received,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  on  a  severe  fever,  and  only 
Fayne’s  devoted  care  and  medical  skill 
ikought  him  through. 

I  Soon  after  this  adventure  Marie  returned 
to  England  and  opened  the  bookshop  which 
wis  to  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
Ibusinesses  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

For  some  years  he  had  corresponded 
odically  with  Fayne,  learning  of  the 
ter’s  marriage,  of  the  birth  of  a  laughter 
the  death  o£  her  mother,  of  Fayne’s 
ual  promotion  to  the  raiik  of  major, 
at  Fayne,  more  and  more  devoted  to  his 
:ern  researches,  never  returned  to  En¬ 
id.  He  sent  his  little  girl  Pamela  home 
be  educated,  and  Marie  saw  her  occa- 
ally  at  her  school  until  she  went  out,  a 
legged  chit  of  fifteen,  to  rejoin  her 
r. 

Then  came  the  news  that  Major  Fayne, 


acccHnpanying  a  punitive  expedition  to  sub¬ 
due  a  revolt  of  fanatical  tribesmen,  had  been 
killed  in  a  frontier  skirmish. 

It  was,  of  course,  natural  that  Fayne 
should  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event.  Gi^ory  Marie,  knowing  his 
friend,  was  not  mu(±  surpris^  to  find  that 
Fayne  had  very  definitely  believed  that  he 
coidd  forecast  his  own  end.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  surprise  him  to  receive  a  letter 
confiding  to  his  care  Fayne’s  daughter, 
Pamela. 

In  this  letter,  written  some  days  bdore 
Major  Fayne  set  out  on  his  last  expedition, 
he  recalled  to'Gr^ry  Marie  their  adven¬ 
ture  years  before  in  the  temple,  and  re¬ 
mind^  him  that  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  illness,  he  had  voluntarily  pledged 
himself  to  requite  Fa}me’s  preservation  of 
his  life  by  any  means  which  might  lie  in  his 
power  in  the  future. 

rt  GREGORY  MARLE  the  charge 
of  a  young  woman  was  an  appalling 
proq)ect.  It  was  not  a  question  d 
money.  Marie  was  incapable  of  petty 
meanness.  Besides,  he  gathered  that  Pam¬ 
ela  Fayne  would  be  well  provided  for; 
her  father  had  left  her  a  couple  of  hundred 
a  year,  and  there  was,  besides,  her  pension 
as  the  daughter  of  an  officer  killed  in  service. 
It  was  the  sudden  introduction  into  his  quiet 
establishment  of  a  girl  who  would  probably 
require  to  be  amus^. 

But  one  of  the  strongest  traits  in  Marie’s 
character  was  an  almost  fanatical  r^ard 
for  his  pledged  word.  He  did  not  give  it 
lightly;  but,  once  given,  he  would  b^gar 
huns^  or  sacrifice  his  very  life  sooner  than 
dishonor  it.  It  would  have  been  a  more  ad¬ 
mirable  quality  had  it  not  been  based  on 
sheer  pride  rather  than  goodwill.  Marie 
Uked  to  know  that  men  sp>oke  of  his  relia¬ 
bility,  his  decisions  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

So,  with  outward  composure  and  inward 
foreboding,  he  instructed  his  elderly  house¬ 
keeper  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Pamela. 

Fayne  himself  had  been  a  man  of  few 
friends,  and  when  he  married  a  woman 
whose  ]^ple  had  expected  her  to  make  a 
much  better  match  from  a  worldly  p>oint 
of  view,  he  had  been  bitterly  wound^  by 
dieir  open  disapproval.  When,  therefore, 
she  died,  he  refu^  to  allow  Pamela  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  hospitality  they  tardily  offered. 
Marie  liv^  in  a  roomy  old  house,  much 
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too  big  for  the  simple  requirements  of  a 
bachelor.  But  he  liked  to  be  near  his  shop, 
and  consequently  secured  the  house  when 
it  came  into  the  market,  living  in  a  few 
rooms,  and  closing  up  the  remainder. 

When  the  quiet,  self-possessed  girl  ar¬ 
rived  from  India,  motherly  Mrs.  Penn,  the 
housekeeper,  metaphorically  took  her  to  her 
ample  Ixkom.  Gr^ory,  at  first  uncertain 
how  to  treat  this  new  responsibility,  soon 
found  that  Pamela  was  well  able  to  take  care 
of  herself.  He  took  her  to  theaters  and  ex¬ 
hibitions,  at  first  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and 
presently  found  himself  taking  pleasure  in 
her  healthy  enjoyment  of  the^  things.  She, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  to  spending  hours  in 
the  bookshop,  and  accompanied  him  to  sales, 
showing  an  interest  and  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  surprised  her  guardian,  for  such, 
by  her  father’s  will,  Gr^ory  was  appointed 
until  her  twenty-fifth  birthday. 

Gradually  Pamela  became  more  and 
more  useful,  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
Gregory  protested  against  her  increasing  in¬ 
dustry,  for  she  would  take  no  payment  for 
services  which,  he  frankly  told  her,  were 
daily  becoming  increasingly  valuable. 

So  the  weeks  became  months,  and  the 
months  years,  and  Pamela,  to  whom  a  sta¬ 
tion  ball  or  gymkhana  had  once  represented 
the  height  of  happiness,  adapted  herself  to 
her  surroundings  with  less  difficulty  than 
she  had  secretly  anticipated,  and  began  to 
discover  new  and  fascinating  interests  in 
life. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  that  day  in 
the  Claribel,  when  Roger  Kent  sat  opposite 
to  her  eating  a  prosaic  chop  and  listening 
with  profound  interest  to  her  views  on  the 
weather,  the  running  of  restaurants,  and 
other  topics,  that  she  began  to  suspect  that 
she  had  discovered  the  most  fascinating  in¬ 
terest  of  all. 


CHAPTER  X 


Mr.  MARLE,  as  has  been  said,  made 
his  way  toward  Oxford  Street, 
crossed  that  busy  thoroughfare, 
and  turned  out  of  it  into  one  of  those 
narrow  streets  which  lead  into  the  heart 
of  Soho. 

It  is  an  accepted  truth  that  nowhere  is 
one  so  lonely  as  in  a  crowd;  nowhere,  too, 
is  one  so  ^e  from  observation  as  in  a 
crowded  area  of  a  big  city.  In  a  village  the 
stranger  is  marked  and  his  proceedings  are 


matt^  for  lip-licking  condemnation;  in  co». 
mopolitan  Soho  most  people  are  too  mud 
interested  in  their  own  stairs  to  concen 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  other  peo;^ 
who  do  not  actively  injure  or  benefit  them. 

Consequently  Gregory  Marie,  once  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  sea  of  Soho,  attracted  no  m(»e 
attention  than  would  a  doctor  who  discov¬ 
ered  a  cure  for  cancer,  or  otherwise  beim- 
fited  the  human  race,  if  he  found  himsdf 
accidentally  mixed  up  in  a  crowd  of  film 
stars  or  stage  favorites  at  a  garden  party. 

Geographically,  of  course,  he  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  distance  from  his  shop;  but 
distances  in  London  are  not  geographical 
One  may  find  within  a  mile,  or  less,  two 
areas  as  different  from  each  other  as  thougji 
they  were  planets  moving  in  different  or 
bits,  and  almost  as  little  likely  to  meet. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Marie,  who  never  tod 
unnecessary  risks,  observed  a  certain  inva 
riable  procedure  on  his  visits  to  the  quarter. 

In  one  of  the  busiest  streets  he  stopped 
outside  a  shop  where  a  fat,  voluble  Italian 
kept  dgarets,  snuff,  picture  postcards,  lur¬ 
idly  covered  novels  and  a  score  of  other 
th^gs  jumbled  in  apparently  inextricable 
confuaon.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway 
hung  a  string  of  French  and  Italian  journals, 
and  at  these  Mr.  Marie  glanced  with  the 
mild  interest  of  a  casual  passer-by. 

His  pause,  however,  enabled  him  to  glance 
unostentatiously  up  and  down  the  street  in 
case  some  acquaintance  of  his,  saimtering 
through  the  quarter,  should  wonder  at  the 
bookseller’s  app>earance  in  a  street  so  little 
associated  with  rare  editions  and  bindings. 
It  was  imlikely  enough,  and  still  more  un¬ 
likely  that  such  a  prowler  would  give  the 
matter  more  than  a  moment’s  thought 
But  Mr.  Marie  knew  that  the  only  thing  one 
can  rely  on  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  co- 
tainty  is  that  the  other  man  wUl  do  what 
one  does  not  want  him  to  do. 


ttBw: 


SEEING  no  familiar  face,  Mr.  Mark 
slipped  through  a  narrow  doorway  so 
close  beside  the  shop  door  that  at  a 
little  distance  he  might  have  seemed  to  be 
entering  the  shop  itself.  The  narrow  do» 
way,  however,  gave  access  to  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  and  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  which  kd 
to  some  small  rooms  above  the  shop.  One 
of  these  rooms  Mr.  Marie  rented.  To  the 
Italian  proprietor  he  would,  in  Rome  or 
Venice,  have  been  the  subject  of  lively  spec¬ 
ulation;  in  London,  he  was  merely  one  d 
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tbe  more  incomprdiensibk  of  the  incom- 
pidiensible  Engl^,  but  punctual  as  the 
son  in  paying  hu  rent.  It  was,  the  padrone 
•uleisto*^,  necessary  that  his  tenant  should 
observe  all  sorts  ol  conditions  of  men  so 
that  he  might  describe  them  accurately  in  a 
great  book  he  was  presently  to  write.  The 
better  to  make  such  observations,  the  el- 
deriy  gentleman  was  accustomed  to  garb 
Umself  in  raiment  of  varying,  and  usually 
bumble,  types,  rather  than  his  customary 
rather  formal  dress.  For  the  rest,  the 
irone,  a  true  Latin,  was  quick  to  perceive 
diat  if  his  tenant  chose  to  adc^t  something 
of  a  disguise,  however  innocent  his  purpose, 
he  would  omtinue  to  produce  his  rent  with 
the  same  clock-like  r^ularity  just  as  long  as 
the  privacy  f<M:  which  he  paid  was  reflected. 
Therefore  the  padrone's  energetic  tongue 
discoursed  fluently  on  a  great  variety 
subjects  iriiich  did  not  include  his  eldaly 
tenant 

Mr.  Marie  had  chosen  this  particular  es¬ 
tablishment  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
tluDg,  it  stood  in  a  busy  street,  and  comings 
and  goings  are  much  less  noticeable  in  a 
busy  street  than  in  a  quiet  one.  But  its 
dud  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  from  the  front  door,  passing  the 
foot  of  &e  narrow  staircase,  penetrated 
the  depths  of  the  house,  and  ended  in  a 
small  yard.  A  doorway  in  this  yard  led 
into  an  alley  which  in  its  turn  conducted 
the  adventurous  explorer  into  another 
street,  scarcely  less  busy  than  the  first 
Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor, 
the  books^r  unlocked  the  door  of  a  small 
room.  Its  plain  and  rather  shabby  furniture 
had  seen  kng  service,  but  the  apartment 
was  scrupulously  clean,  kept  so  by  the  pa- 
irone's  wife,  whio  was  provided  with  a  du¬ 
plicate  key  for  the  purpose. 

But  if  the  key  gave  access  to  the  roMn, 
it  was  no  open  sesame  to  what  secrets  it 
might  contain.  Woman-like,  the  padrona 
hA  cast  many  a  curious  glance  at  two  tall 
cupboards,  Mr.  Marie’s  sole  contribution 
to  the  furnishings  of  the  room.  The  cup¬ 
boards  were  massive  and  strong,  and  their 
doors  were  fastened  with  locks  which,  had 
she  known  it,  would  have  defied  a  more 
cunning  hand  than  that  of  the  padrona. 

Unlocking  one  of  the  cupboards,  the  book- 
^er  took  riom  it  a  suit  of  blue  serge,'  the 
ji^et  donble-breastMl,  with  heavy  lapeb. 
Dressed  in  this,  with  a  low,  turn-down  Unen 
crilar  and  a  blue  tie  ^tt^  with  white,  he 


looked  a  different  naan.  A  careful  study  of 
the  art  had  tau^t  him  that  a  succe^ul 
disguise  depends  less  on  the  make-up  box 
thim  on  a  sl^ul  adaptation  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  already  possessed  by  the  subject. 
Paint  and  powder  by  themselves  can  not 
hide  a  person’s  identity  from  a  trained  eye. 

Mr.  Marie,  in  his  blue  suit,  would  not 
have  been  recognized  by  his  book-buying 
clients  simply  b^use  not  only  his  clothes, 
but  his  gait,  and  even  a  certain  fixity  of 
facial  expression,  had  utterly  changed  his 
appearance.  He  looked,  as  he  dressed  to 
look,  like  the  master  of  a  large  cargo  steamer. 
A  “bowler”  hat — for  your  sea-captain,  once 
ashore,  would  as  soon  wear  his  peaked  and 
badged  cap  as  he  would  carry  an  anchor  or 
a  pair  of  binoculars — and  a  carved  wood 
stick  that  savored  of  the  East;  a  judicious 
touch  that  lent  to  his  pale,  student-like  face 
the  dull  brick  hue  of  the  man  whose  ^un 
has  been  buffeted  by  wind  and  whipped  by 
flying  spray;  and  Gregory  Marie  mi^t  have 
passed  unh^ed  in  any  muster  of  men  who 
had  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  great  ships  since 
their  youth. 

IOCKING  the  door  behind  him,  Mr. 
Marie  descended  the  stairs,  but  in- 
^  stead  of  turning  toward  the  doorway' 
by  which  he  had  entered,  he  followed  thie 
passage  to  the  back  of  the  house,  crossed 
the  little  yard,  and  p>assed  through  the  alley 
into  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  throng.  A 
few  minutes’  walk  brought  him  to  Piccadilly 
Circus,  where  he  swung  himself  with  just 
the  right  degree  of  cautious  deliberation 
aboard  a  ’bus  temporarily  held  up  in  a 
block  of  trafhe.  Alighting  near  Charily 
Cross  Station,  he  crossed  the  Strand  and 
descended  the  slope  of  Villiers  Street  to  the 
Embankment  station  of  the  underground 
railway,  where  he  caught  a  train  to  the 
Monument  Station. 

Emerging  from  the  depths  *  into  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Monument  from  the  top 
of  which  one  may  survey  a  generous  slice  of 
London,  he  turned  down  Fish  Street  Hill 
and  so  into  Lower  Thames  Street;  a  salu¬ 
brious  thoroughfare  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  strong  odor  compounded  of  dried  fruits, 
ship>s’  stores,  publicans’  customers  and 
mixed  garbage.  Men  in  overalls  and  enor¬ 
mous  clogs  lounged  against  walls  or  plodded 
heavily  between  warehouse  and  wharf, 
bearing  burdens  p>oised  on  shoulders  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  odd  garment  which  began  as^ 
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headdress  and  grew  into  a  sort  of  cape. 

The  buildings  thatjined  the  street  varied 
from  large  ws^ehous^  to  blocks  of  offices, 
the  exteriors  as  dingy  as  the  interiors  were 
shabby.  In  the  latter,  narrow  and  almost 
rickety  wooden  stairs  led  to  poky,  ill- 
lighted  rooms  in  the  comers  of  whi^  the 
grime  of  centuries  seemed  to  have  accu¬ 
mulated. 

Entering  one  of  these  buildings,  Mr. 
Marie  climbed  to  the  second  floor.  On  a 
door  in  front  of  him  was  painted,  in  time- 
soiled  letters 

T.  MORGAN 
AGENT 

SHIPS  SUPPLIED 

Opening  the  door  without  knocking,  the 
bookseller  entered  a  small  room,  furm^ed 
with  a  deal  table  and  a  few  chairs,  a  cu|>- 
board,  some  books  and  an  old-fa^oned 
copying  press.  A  few  samples  of  articles 
us^  in  a  world  of  shipping  lay  about,  dusty 
and  neglected. 

As  Mr.  Marie  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
the  faint  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  a  well- 
oiled  lock  was  heard,  and  the  door  of  an 
iimer  room  opened.  in 

Nodding  curtly  to  the  man  who  app)eared 
in  the  op>ening,  Mr.  Marie  walked  in, 
placed  his  hat  and^stick  on  a  table  and  sat 
down  in  an  armclu^. 

This  inner  room,  although  by  no  means 
luxurious,  had  greater  pretensions  to  com¬ 
fort  than  the  outer  office.  A  table  at  one 
side  held  a  row  of  ledgers  and  flies,  and  there 
was  a  big,  flat-topp^  desk  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  with  an  armchair  on  each  of  its 
two  sides.  A  low  bench-seat  stood  beneath 
the  window,  and  two  massive  iron  safes 
bulked  heavily  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
A  telephone  was  affixed  to  a  swinging  stand 
clamp^  to  the  desk,  and  a  typiewriter  stood 
on  a  smaller  desk  in  a  comer. 

Despite  the  discouraging  appearance  of 
the  outer  office,  the  inner  room  suggested 
that  the  agency  of  T.  Morgan,  Agent,  was 
no  sinecure. 

Mr.  MARLE  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  drew  his  snuff-box  from  his 
pocket,  took  a  pinch,  and  flxed  a 
keen  glance  on  the  man  who  stood  opposite 
to  him.  " 

*‘Sit  down,”  he  said  curtly,  tmd  the  man 
obeyed. 


He  was  a  small,  wiry  fellow,  with  shift; 
eyes  and  thm  lips,  and  he  mov^  in  a  noi» 
less,  furtive  way,  unpleasantly  suggestive 
of  a  ferret.  When,  presently,  he  ^ke,  hi 
voice  was  lowland  almost  toneless,  and  be 
slurred  his  words  with  an  ingratiating 
smoothness. 

He  usually  kept  his  left  hand  in  his  coat 
p>ocket,  or  rather,  what  would  have  been  a 
normal  person’s  left  hand,  for  his  arm  ended 
in  a  steel  hook.  His  hand  had  been  am¬ 
putated  in  early  life,  and  he  had  often  been 
asked  why  he  ffid  not  use  one  of  those  arti- 
fleial  hands  which  modem  science  has  con¬ 
trived  so  cleverly.  He  always  replied  that 
he  had  got  used  to  his  hook,  and  was  too 
old-fashioned  to  change.  But  those,  and 
they  were  few,  who  were  honored  with 
T.  Morgan’s  intimate  friendship,  smiled  at 
this  excuse.  For  T.  Morgan,  known  to  a 
limited  circle  as  “Hooky,”  could  put  his 
hook,  to  say  nothing  of  other  implements 
which  he  could  screw  into  its  socket  in  place 
of  it,  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

“You  received  my  order?”  asked  Mr. 
Marie. 

Hooky  elongated  his  slit  of  a  mouth  into 
what  he  intended  to  be  a  respectful  grin. 

“Yes,  Chief,”  he  replied. 

“Very  well.  Where’s  the  week’s  report?” 

Hooky  took  a  typewritten  sheet  from  a 
drawer  and  handed  it  across  the  table.  Mr. 
Marie  read  it  in  silence.  As  he  came  to  the 
end,  a  tiny  electric  globe  affixed  to  the  desk 
glowed  reffiy,  and  Hooky  rose  and  crossed  to 
the  wall.  Here  a  sinall  hole  had  been 
pierced,  concealed  in  the  outer  room  by  the 
woodwork  of  a  mirror.  The  o|)ening  of  the 
outer  door  completed  the  circuit  of  wires 
connected  to  a  small  battery.  The  glowing 
red  light  informed  Hooky,  without  ind^ 
cent  conunotion,  that  a  visitor  had  arrived. 
Two  strides  took  him  to  the  peephole, 
through  which  he  could  observe  the  caller 
without  being  himself  observed. 

Sometimes  the  outer  room  was  occupied 
by  an  urchin  believed  to  be  Hooky’s  son, 
who  divided  his  time  between  reading'^nny 
dreadfuls  and  practising  card  tricks  of  a  kind 
designed  to  deceive  an  opposing  player. 

“T^ED  JOE,”  Hooky  announced,  after  a 

1-^  glance  through  the  hole,  and  Mr. 

V.  Marie  nodded. 

Unlocking  the  door.  Hooky  greeted  with 
an  oddly  sffiectionate  smile  ^e  squarely 
built,  red-headed  man  who  gave  him  a  curt 
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nod  as  he  strode  into  the  inner  room  and  re- 
looved  his  hat  in  a  sort  half  defiant,  hidf 
it^)ectful  salute  to  the  bookseller  ^ore 
seating  himself  on  the  window  bench. 

Mr.  Mark  swimg  his  revolving  chair 
round  a  little  so  as  to  face  Red  Joe,  at  whom 
he  gazed  with  a  cold  concentration  as  im- 
per^Mial  as  though  he  had  been  looking  at 
a  horse  for  sale. 

“Well,  Smith,”  he  said  presently;  “you 
visited  the  restaurant?” 

Red  Joe  nodded  his  red  head. 

“Did  you  find  anything?” 

“Not  a  blawsted  thing,”  replied  the  other. 
“Nor  I  didn’t  expect  to,  neither,”  he  added 
latterly. 

In  Mr.  Marie’s  eyes  flickered  a  light  that 
made  Red  shuffle  hm  feet  uneasily. 

“What  you  expect,  or  do  not  expect,”  said 
the  bookseller  slowly,  “is  of  no  importance. 
Be  good  enough  to  remember  that  in  future, 
wUl  you?” 

Red  muttered  something  half  inaudible, 
and  Hooky  looked  apprehensively  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Marie,  however,  waved  his  hand  in 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  Red’s  opinions. 

“Garcia  was  a  clever  man,”  he  said.  “It 
was  a  pity  that  we  were  forced  to  dispense 
with  his  services.” 

“An’  I  don’t  rightly  see  why  we  should 
’ave,”  grumbled  Red.  “You  won’t  find  it 
so  easy  to  fill  ’is  place.” 

Mr.  Marie  leaned  forward. 

“Manuel  Garcia,”  he  said,  “did  one  thing 
that  I  will  allow  no  man  to  do:  he  forgot 
that  he  was  the  servant  and  I  the  master.  So 
he  died.  1  hop)e  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
take  such  severe  action  again,”  he  added 
significantly,  “but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  if  it  should  be  necessary.” 

“I’m  sure  Red  didn’t  mean — ”  began 
Hooky  nervously,  but  Red  turned  on  him 
savagely. 

“Shut  yer  blawsted  mouth.  Hooky,”  he 
said.  “I  dcMi’t  want  no  one  to  make  ex¬ 
cuses  for  me.  Look  ’ere.  Chief,  it  ain’t  no 
good  yer  tryin’  to  frighten  me.” 

I  Mr.  Marie  laughed  unpleasantly. 

“My  good  fellow,”  he  retorted,  “I  should 
not  even  waste  one  of  Hooky’s  little  poi¬ 
soned  darts  on  you.  I  could  hang  you  to¬ 
morrow,  by  simply  giving  the  police  a  little 
information  wU<^  woifld  interest  them 
I  very  much.” 

Red  sprang  up  in  a  fury. 

“  ’Ang  me?”  he  snarled.  “Not  so'much 


of  that  ’angin’  talk.  Chief.  1  ain’t  no  mur¬ 
derer.  I’ll  ’ave  a  go  at  any  man  in  fair  fight, 
an’  if  he  croaks,  it  ain’t  my  fault.  But  1 
ain’t  never  done  a  murder — ” 

He  stopp)ed,  as  Mr.  Marie  brought  his 
hand  down  on  the  desk  with  a  sudden 
crash. 

“Listen  to  me.  Smith,”  cried  the  book¬ 
seller  sharply.  “You  are  not  a  fool,  and 
you  know  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  could 
hang  you,  and  Hooky  as  wcU,  tomorrow,  and 
nothi^  you  could  do  to  me  would  prevent 
it.  Do  you  think  I’d  be  mad  enough  to  sit 
here  alone  with  you  men  if  I  hadn’t  taken 
my  precautions?”  The  angry  note  left  his 
voice  and  with  a  characteristically  abrupt 
change  he  laughed  gently.  “Reidly,  my 
dear  Smith,”  he  said  smoothly,  “you  and 
Hooky  should  spiare  no  effort  to  protect  me, 
for  I  have  so  arranged  matters  that  if  any¬ 
thing  unpleasant  should  happ)en  to  me, 
Scotland  Yard  will  receive  within  a  few 
hours  information  which  will  explain  one  or 
two  little  problems  they  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  solve.” 

He  turned  to  the  desk  and  took  up  the 
typ)ewritten  repx>rt  he  had  been  riding 
when  Red  came  in. 

“Now,”  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  brushes  aside  trivialities  to  address 
himself  to  a  matter  of  real  impxirtance, 
“now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  this 
inquisitive  scientist.  Professor  Wells.” 

CHAPTER  XI 

PROFESSOR  WELLS  was  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  sxuprize  is  one  of  the  least 
u^ul  of  human  emotions.  He  had 
seen  so  many  surprising  things  during  hk 
medico-criminological  experience  that  he 
had  some  justification  for  that  view. 

Nevertheless,  a  couple  of  days  after  Mr. 
Marie’s  conversation  with  Red  and  Hooky, 
the  professor  received  one  of  the  greatest 
surprises  of  his  career. 

He  had  just  finished  limch,  and  was 
sitting  in  his  library,  sipping  his  coffee  and 
turning  over  the  p>ages  of  the  current  issue 
of  the  British  Medicd  Journal,  when  a  visi¬ 
tor  was  announced. 

The  visitor  was  Mr.  Gregory  Marie.  •••- 
That,  in  itself,  was  not  startling.  It  was 
not  imnatural  that  the  bookseller  should 
seek  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
'  for  whose  work  he  had  expressed  such  ad¬ 
miration,  and  who,  besides,  was  closely 
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connected  with  the  tragedy  which  had  been 
the  means  of  their  intr^uction. 

But  the  professor,  a^  he  rose  to  receive  his 
visitor,  was  far  from  suspecting  the  object 
of  the  bookseller’s  visit.  ' 

'*1  trust,”  said  Mr.  Marie  in  his  precise 
way,  when  Wells  had  established  him  in  an 
armchair  and  had  resumed  his  own,  “I 
trust  that  I  have  not  interrupted  you — ” 
He  glanced  at  the  journal  whi^  had  fallen 
to  the  floor. 

“On  the  contrary,”  replie4  the  professor, 
smiling,  “1  was  drowsing  over  a  dull  article, 
and  wishing  that  I  had  some  one  to  talk  to.” 

Mr.  Marie  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  com¬ 
posed  himself  comfortably,  and  gazed  at  his 
host  with  an  oddly  whimsical  smile. 

“Well,  since  I  ^ve  thrust  myself  on  you, 
1  must  at  least  try  to  be  less  boring  than 
the  article  you  ^)eak  of,”  he  said.  “In 
point  of  fact,  I  have  come — ^with  your  per¬ 
mission — to  talk  about  yourself.” 

Wells  <^ned  his  mouth  to  protest,  but 
his  visitor  went  on: 

“Believe  me,  it  is  a  subject  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  You  will,  1  know,  acquit  me  of 
merely  gross  flattery  when  I  rep>eat  what  I 
said  to  you  before:  that  1  have  some  little 
understanding  of  the  great  services  you 
have  rendered  to  science.” 

Wells  frowned  slightly,  but  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  other’s  words  by  a  slight  nod. 

“Therefore,”  Mr.  Marie  added  gently, 
“I  should  deeply  regret  it  if  the  scientific 
world  should  be  deprived  of  those  services.” 

The  professor  siniled. 

“Fortunately,”  he  answered,  “my  health 
is  sufficiently  g(^  to  encourage  me  to  hop>e 
for  at  least  a  few  years’  more  work.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,”  re¬ 
plied  the  brnkseller  smoothly.  “Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  unhappily  a  fact  that  the  most 
robust  constitutions  are  helpless  agaunst 
those  accidents  to  which  we  are  all  so  sub¬ 
ject  in  these  bustling  modem  days.” 

Professor  Wells  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  regarded  the  IxMkseller  criti¬ 
cally. 

“I  did  not  know,”  he  said  deliberately, 
“that  you  had  added  an  insurance  agency 
to  your  other  activities.” 

-  Mr.  Marie  laughed  quietly. 

“Nor  do  you  believe  it  for  an  instant,”  he 
rq>lied.  “Come,  come,”  he  went  on,  “this 
fencii^  would  be  all  very  well  for  actors  or 
amateurs,  but  between — may  I  say? — such 
men  as  oiirselves,  it  is  a  waste  of  time.” 


“I’m  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you,”  said  the 
professor  woodenly. 

Mr.  Marie  tapped  his  snuff-box  in  haU 
humorous  impMitience. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right  to  be 
cautious,”  he  said.  “For  my  part,  I  am 
quite  sincere.  I  will  even  adopt  your  own 
suggestion,  and  say  that  I  have  come  hen 
in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so  val¬ 
uable  to  humanity  as  your  own.” 

“And  your  premium?”  asked  Wells  coldly, 

“Now,  is  that  quite  worthy  of  you?”  Mr, 
Marie  demanded.  “Nevertheless,  I 
fuse  to  be  annoyed.  My  premiunx — again 
to  use  your  own  word — is  not  a  heavy  one. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  qxiite  aware 
of  your  coimection  with  the  pol^e;  indeed, 
I  have  known  of  it  few  a  considerable  time.” 

“You  are  well  informed,”  remarked  the 
professor. 

“It  is  my  business  to  be  so.” 

“As  a  bwkseller?” 

“As  a  bookseller,  certainly.” 

“And  doubtless  for  other  reasons  also?” 

“For  other  reasons  also,  as  you  say,”  Mr. 
Marie  agreed,  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
suggestion.  “I  am  sure  that  in  your  double 
capacity  of  scientist  and  amateur  of  crimi¬ 
nology,  you  have  learned  numy  secrets. 
You  cannot  complain,  therefore,  if  others 
have  learned  some  of  yours.” 

The  professor  glanced  a  little  ostenta¬ 
tiously  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

“Forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  object  ol  this  conversatirm,”  he 
said. 

“And  forgive  me,”  answered  the  book¬ 
seller,  “if  I  reply  that  you  see  it  perfectly 
plainly.  But  since  you  prefer  it,  I  will  tie 
quite  frank  with  you:  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  lately  devoted  your  very  dangerous 
talents — dangerous,  that  is,  to  those  op¬ 
posed  to  you — to  a  scrutiny  of  my  proceed¬ 
ings.  That  scrutiny.  Professor  Wdls,  is  at 
present  harmless,  but  I  will  not  pretend 
that  it  might  not  presently  become  incon¬ 
venient.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  direct 
your  attMition  to  other  matters.  ” 

He  paused,  and  took  a  pinch  snuff  with 
a  coolness  that  made  Wells  smile  despite 
himself. 

“You  are  certainly  not  diffident,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“Why  should  I  be?”  Mr.  Marie  retorted 


Smiling 

“In  business,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  ask  for 
you  want.” 

“You  don’t  always  get  it.” 

“True;  but  that,  1  think,  depends  partly 
on  the  way  you  ask  for  it,  and  partly  on 
wfaat  you  are  prepared  to  offer  in  return.” 

“And  vih&t  are  you  offering  me,  for  in¬ 
stance?” 

“Your  life.” 

Professor  Wells  knocked  the  ash  from  his 
pipe,  and  refilled  it  carefully.  When  he  had 
lighted  it,  he  resumed  the  conversation. 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Marie,”  he  remarked, 
“that  what  you  have  just  said  amounts  to  a 
threat  of  homicide?” 

Mr.  Marie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Threats  of  that  nature,”  the  professor 
went  on,  “should  either  be  ignored  or  passed 
on  to  the  police  to  deal  with.” 

“But  in  this  case,”  the  bookseller  put  in, 
“there  is  the  unusu^  fact  that  the  threat  is 
made  to  some  one  who  is  himself  practically 
one  of  the  police.” 

The  professor  r^arded  him  attentively. 

“You  are  a  singular  man,  Mr.  Marie,”  he 
said. 

Marie  waved  his  hand. 

“That,”  he  answered,  “is  the  nicest  thing 
you  have  said  since  I  came.  I  see  that  we 
are  going  to  imderstand  each  other.” 

“I  thi^,”  Wells  retorted,  “I  understand 
you  very  well  already.” 

“I  wonder.  You  suspect  me  of  many 
things,  but  you  reall]^  knew  very  little,  I 
think.” 

AGAIN  the  professor  regarded  his  visi- 
aA  tor  with  a  keen  gaze.  More  than 
^  ^  once  Wells  had  listened  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  criminal  whom  he  had  run  to 
earth.  But  it  was  a  new  experience  to 
have  a  man  volimtarily  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  own  guilt  or  iimocence,  with  the 
coolness  of  a  practised  card-player  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  a  newly  dealt  hand. 
Somehow,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
mere  bluff;  Marie  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  indulge  in  useless  gestures. 

With  characteristic  independence.  Wells 
came  to  a  decision, 

“Very  well,”  he  said;  “if  you  are  anxious 
for  frankness,  you  shall  have  it.  But  it  is 
wily  fair  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Marie,  that  my 
position  is  stronger  than  yours:  I  am  not  a 
policeman,  therefore  I  can  talk  to  you  out¬ 
side  the  circle  of  official  regulations;  but  I 
am  associated  with  the  police,  and  I  shall 
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certainly  tell  them  anything  I  learn  from 
you  that  they  don’t  know  already.” 

Mr.  MARLE  tapped  his  snuffbox, 
and  nodded  with  obvious  satis¬ 
faction. 

“Of  course,”  he  agreed;  “it  is  fair  enough. 
Your  warning  was  imnecessary,  but  I  am 
glad  you  gave  it,  all  the  same,  for  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  appreciate  a  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  even  in  these  matters.” 

“Honor  among  thieves,”  Wells  suggested 
slyly. 

“Not  at  all,”  Mr.  Marie  retorted  quickly. 
“Nobody  knows  better  than  yourself  the 
absurdity  of  that  saying.  The  average 
criminal  would  betray  his  own  brother  for 
a  quart  of  beer — always  provided  that  he 
ran  no  risk  of  being  found  out.  But  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  you  do  not  include  me  in 
that  category.” 

“I  certainly  do  not  consider  you  an  aver¬ 
age  criminal,”  replied  the  professor  am¬ 
biguously,  and  Mr.  Marie  laughed  softly. 

“  ‘Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley 
is  praise  indeed,’  ”  he  quoted  quaintly. 
“But  we  are  wandering  from  the  point.  I 
was  saying  that  you  r^y  knew  very  little 
about  me.” 

“That  little,  however,  is  quite  interfcst- 
ing,”  Wells  pointed  out. 

“Oh,  I  realize  that  you  have  not  been  idle 
since  I  stupidly  dropped  my  stick  in  In- 
si)ector  Sims’  room  and  you  picked  it  iq) 
for  me,”  said  the  bookseller.  “It  was  an 
unfortunate  accident.” 

“For  you.”  , 

“For  me,  of  course.  But  that  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  arouse  more  than  a 
passing  cmiosity  by  itself.” 

“Your  denunciation  of  young  Foster  was 
a  trifle  strong.” 

“It  was;  I  recognized  that  afterward. 
But  I  hoped  you  and  Mr.  Sims  would  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  rather  hasty  judgment  of  a 
stupid  old  man.” 

“You  speak  of  sportsmanship,  yet  you 
were  cheerfully  prepared  to  send  an  inno¬ 
cent  lad  to  the  gallows.” 

“I  b^  your  pardon;  you  do  me  less  than 
justice  ^ere.  I  wish^  you  to  think  I  be¬ 
lieved  Foster  guilty,  but  I  already  knew 
that  the  charge  could  not  be  sustained.” 

“Thai  why  try  to  throw  suspicion  on 
him?” 

“To  confuse  the  issue,  and  to  divert  your 
attention  from  other  inquiries.” 
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WELLS  frowned  and  sucked  at  his 
cold  pipe,  struck  a  matdi  and  re¬ 
lighted  it. 

“Does  it  strike  you  that  this  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amversation?”  he  demanded. 

“Extraordinary:  that  is,  not  ordinary,” 
Mr.  Marie  responded.  “Would  it  be  con¬ 
ceited  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  ordinary 
men?” 

“I  still  do  not  understand  why  you  have 
come  here,”  Wells  persisted. 

“Surely  I  have  made  that  clear?”  Marie 
replied.  “I  have  a  sincere  admiration  for 
your  great  abilities,  and  believe  me,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wells,  I  have  a  certain  code  of  my 
own,  although  it  may  not  be  that  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  You  have  chosen  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  affairs.  I  kiK>w  all  about 
your  recent  inquiries — at  least,  I  believe  I 
da  The  scnnewhat  seedy  individual  who 
was  so  anxious  to  interest  the  Sc^o  shop- 
keqrer  in  a  new  fire-insurance  scheme;  the 
bewildered  Indian  gentleman  \idio  did  not 
know  his  way  about  London,  but  who 
chanced  so  strangely  to  take  the  same  imder- 
ground  train  as  I  did,  and  to  follow  me  until 
I  threw  him  off  the  ti^  by  a  little  stratagem 
— my  good  sir,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
a  be^  may  lend  itself  to  certain  disguises, 
but  it  is  in  itself  rather  a  dangerous  identi¬ 
fication?” 

Wells  colored;  then  he  laughed. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  admitted  frankly,  “I 
did  not  think  you  had  any  idea  that  I  was 
watching  you.” 

Marie  pointed  to  a  small  table  in  the 
comer. 

“I  see  a  chess-board  over  there,”  he  said. 
"“Surety  that  great  game  should  have 
taught  you  the  danger  underrating  an 
o{^nent?  But  all  this  is  by  the  way. 
Let  us  come  down  to  essentials.  You  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  I  would  not  be 
sitting  here  in  your  room  at  this  moment  if 
I  did  not  know  that  there  is  not  a  single 
charge  you  could  bring  against  me  which 
would  hold  water.  Come,  I  have  been 
frank  with  you:  be  equally  so  with  me.” 

“At  the  moment,  that  is  literally  true,” 
the  professM'  admitted,  concealing  his  cha¬ 
grin.  “But  the  mere  fact  that  you  ask  me 
to  abandmi  my  investigations  shows  that 
you  are  afraid  of  their  results.” 

“Not  at  all,”  declared  the  bookseller. 
“You  must  allow  me  to  contradict  you  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  merely  to 
cancel  certain  arrangements  I  have  made. 


and  you  are  helpless,  for  up  to  the  present 
you  yourself  adimt  that  you  can  do  nothing. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  have  my  plans  dis¬ 
arranged,  and  1  warn  you  plainly  t^t  if  you 
attempt  to  do  so,  I  will  take  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  interfering  in  anybody’s 
business  again.” 

Professor  Wells  smiled,  lifted  an  imagi¬ 
nary  tube  to  the  level  of  his  mouth,  and  blew 
strongly. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Marie  coolly.  “Only 
a  foQl  confines  himself  to  riie  use  of  one 
weiqx)n.  But  we  need  not  discuss  that.” 

“What  I  cannot  understand,”  said  the 
professor  reflectively,  “is  how  a  man  of  your 
tastes  and  education  came  to  associate  him¬ 
self  with  crime.  1  have  met  a  good  many 
t5q)es  of  law-breakers,  but  I  don’t  remember 
one  quite  like  you.  Of  course,  there  was 
that  remarirable  character,  Andrew  Bit- 
teme  Craige,  but  he  was  m^ — ” 

“While  1  appear  to  be  at  least  reasonably 
sane?”  Mr.  Marie  put  in,  smiling.  “But 
you  yourself  have  pointed  out  in  more  than 
one  of  your  books  the  fact  that  sanity  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to 
define.” 

FLOFESSOR  WELLS  rose  and  took 
several  turns  about  the  room.  Then 
he  stop^)ed  and  looked  down  at  the 
bookseller  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

“Mr.  Mark,”  he  said,  “kt  me  ask  you  a 
plain  question:  why  do  you — a  man  of  cul- 
tmre  and,  I  believe,  of  kindly  feelings — do 
this  sort  of  thing?” 

The  booksell^s  thin  fingers  tightened 
about  the  snuff-box  he  still  held,  and  he 
smiled  bitterly. 

“I  wish,”  he  answered,  “that  1  could 
make  my  reply  as  brief  as  your  question. 
After  all,  it  was  I  who  came  to  you,  not  you 
to  me,  and  it  is  cmly  fair  that  you  should 
understand  the  situation,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  it  plain.  Even  as  a  lad  1  had  what 
most  pec^le  would  consider  unorthodox 
ideas  about  right  and  wrong.  Later  on,  as 
I  believe  you  know,  I  went  to  the  East,  and 
there,  in  addititm  to  a  good  deal  of  very 
useful  information  connected  with  drugs 
and  other  things,  I  learned  that  there  are 
domains  of  thought  iiriiich  are  as  yet  un¬ 
dreamed  of  by  the  mushromn  civilization  d 
the  West.” 

He  paused. 

“I,  too,  have  visited  the  East,”  said  the 
professor  quietly. 
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“Ah,  so  much  the  better,”  cried  Marie. 
“I  need  not  dwell  on  the  matter:  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  I  have  long  since 
discarded  the  narrow  code  of  mor^  into 
which  our  laws  try  to  compress  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  endeavor.” 

“But  society  can  only  protect  itself  and 
retain  its  cohesion  by  means  of  a  1^1 
c^e,”  Wells  objected. 

Mr.  Marie  needed  contemptuously. 

“In  a  sense  that  is  true,”  he  conceded. 
'That  is,  today  the  common  herd  must  be 
controlled,  just  as  a  bull  must  be  prevented 
from  entering  a  china-shop  if  breakages  are 
to  be  avoided.  But  I  certainly  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  accept  for  myself  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  made  by  a  set  of  dullards  with  no 
o|)re  imagination  than  the  clods  they  at- 
tefcipt  to  govern.” 

“If  you  do  not  like  the  laws  of  the  land 
you  live  in,  why  live  in  it?” 

Mr.  Marie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“It  suits  me,”  he  explained  coolly. 
“Among  other  reasons,  be<^use  the  police 
are  so  stupid.” 

“Touchi”  cried  Wells,  laughing. 

“Oh,  you  know  quite  well  that  that  was 
not  meant  for  you,”  the  bookseller  pro¬ 
tested.  “Indeed,  I  ought  to  qualify  my 
words:  it  is  not  so  much  that  your  English 
detective  is  naturally  stupid — your  friend 
Sims,  for  example,  is  far  from  being  a  fool — 
but  the  system  under  which  they  have  to 
work  forces  them  to  act  stupidly;  they  are 
bound  by  so  many  written  and  unwritten 
laws  that  they  can  deal  successfully  with 
very  little  beyond  petty  larceny  and  Satur¬ 
day  night  drunkeimess.” 

“There  is,  however,  an  official  called  the 
public  hangWn,”  said  WeUs  dryly. 

“And  he  has  so  little  to  do,”  Marie  re¬ 
torted,  “that  he  usually  ekes  out  his  living 
by  cobbling,  or  some  other  humble  occu¬ 
pation.” 

“You  consider  yourself,  then,  superior  to 
the  law  by  virtue  of  your  intellectual 
qualities?” 

“Certainly — and  I  grant  the  same  free¬ 
dom  to  you,  or  to  any  other  man  of  similar 
mental  caliber,”  said  the  bookseller 
readily. 

“It  seems  to  me  a  little  difficult,”  Wells 
suggested,  “to  determine  to  whom  such 
freedom  should  be  granted  or  refused.” 

“My  own  criterion,”  replied  Marie  dryly, 
the  degree  of  success  with  which  I 
jxactise  what  I  preach.” 


r[£  professor’s  face  hardened.  With 
something  of  a  shock  he  readized  tiie 
subtle  charm  of  this  singular  man’s 
conversation.  But,  he  reminded  himself 
if  his  suspicion  was  correct,  Marie  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  one  cold-blooded 
murder. 

“Your  arguments  are  plausible  enough,” 
he  said  shortly,  “and  I  will  do  you  the 
justice  to  add  that  I  believe  you  to  be 
sincere.  But  your  viewrs  are  distorted. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  murder 
committed  for  gain.” 

“Murder?”  repeated  the  bookseller,  un¬ 
moved  by  the  other’s  warmth.  “Munier? 
It  is  a  word  used  by  the  ignorant  with  a 
sort  of  religious  awe.  But  let  us  call  it  the 
taking  of  a  life.  The  law  permits  the  hang¬ 
man  to  take  life.  Public  opinion  not  only 
permits,  but  encourages  the  soldier  to  take 
the  life  of  a  Man  wearing  a  different  uni¬ 
form — ^a  man  he  has  never  seen  before  and 
against  whom  he  can  have  no  personal 
animosity.  You  are  suggesting,  of  course, 
that  I  have  taken  life.  It  matters  little  at 
the  moment  whether  I  admit  it  or  not — 
your  beautiful  l^al  system  would  not  even 
accept  my  confession — it  would  require  me 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  own  assertion! 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  tuill  admit 
that  I  have  taken  more  than  one  life.  I 
have  lopped  off  from  the  parent  tree  certain 
useless  branches  just  as  a  surgeon  lops  a 
gangrenous  limb  from  a  human  body.” 

“You  are  not,  I  hop>e,  going  to  pose  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race?”  asked  the 
professor,  with  some  disappointment. 

“Certainly  not.  At  the  present  moment 
my  energies  are  devoted  to  benefiting  one 
person,  and  that  is  myself.” 

“You  are  frank,  at  least.” 

“Of  course  I  am  frank;  why  else  should  I 
be  here?  But  I  merely  wish^,  in  justice  to 
myself,  to  explain  that  I  do  not  take  life,  or 
anything  else,  at  haphazard.  Have  I  not 
proved  that,  by  coming  here  to  try  and  pre¬ 
serve  yours?” 

“Well,  I  confess  that  you  baffle  me,” 
Wells  declared, 

“I  take  that  as  a  compliment,”  said 
Marie. 

“What,  then,  is  your  purpose — for  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  some  purpose  in  life?” 

“Oh,  I  have  my  little  ambitions,”  the 
bookseller  admitted,  with  a  certain  com¬ 
placency.  “But  this  is  not  the  time  to 
speak  of  them.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  do 
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Dot  want  to  become  wearisome.  I  have 
given  you  some  idea  of  my  views.  They 
may  commoid  themselves  to  you,  or  they 
may  not.  I  should  naturally  be  glad  to 
feel  that  we  looked  through  the  same  spec¬ 
tacles,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  much  to 
hope.  But  although  we  may  not  be  what  I 
will  call  intellectual  friends,  why  should  we 
be  enemies?  If  a  brother  scientist  disa¬ 
grees  with  the  result  of  your  researches,  you 
may  tell  him  he  is  wrong,  but  you  do  not  set 
fire  to  his  laboratory.” 

“Nor  do  I  try  to  murder  him,”  said  the 
professor  pxMnt^y. 

“But  you  would  defend  yourself  if  he 
tried  to  murder  y<w,”  the  bookseller  re¬ 
torted.  “That  is  exactly  my  position.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  my  own  way,  so 
much  the  better.  But  if  you  persist  in 
trying  to  interfere  in  my  affairs,  I  warn  you 
that  I  will  put  a  stop  to  your  meddling, 
ooce  and  for  all.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
qjeak  so  plainly,  but  I  want  you  to  realize 
the  gravity  of  your  position.  I  have  told 
you  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  your  achievements, 
and  I  should  deeply  regret  your  loss  to 
science;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  letting 
you  upset  my  plans.  Be  advis^  by  me: 
you  are  not  a  f>oliceman — leave  the  police¬ 
men's  work  to  those  who  are  paid  to  do  it.” 

Wells  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets. 

“Mr.  Marie,”  he  said  deliberately,  “I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  warning — a  warning 
that  most  people  in  your  position  would 
certainly  not  have  given.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  alw,  for  allowing  me  to  gather  some 
idea,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  one  of  the  strangest 
personalities  I  have  ever  met.  Honestly,  I 
don’t  think  I  quite  understand  you  even 
yet,  but  at  least  my  feet  are  on  the  right 
path.” 

“Then  you  accept  my  proposal?”  cried 
the  bookseller,  rising  eagerly. 

Tlie  professor  smiled. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  answered  cheer¬ 
fully,  “I  am  more  than  ever  determined 
to  put  a  p>air  of'  honest  steel  handcuffs 
round  your  wrists.” 

Mr.  Marie  showed  no  sign  of  anger;  hb 
volbe  was  calm  and  almost  gentle  as  he  re¬ 
plied;  but  in  the  steady  gaze  of  his  keen 
eyes  there  lay  a  cold,  relentless  purpose 
tW  jarred  ui^>leasantly  even  on  the  strong 
nerves  of  the  scientist 

“Very  well,”  said  Marie.  “I  have  done 


my  best  to  persuade  you  to  be  reasonable 
but  I  must  admit  I  hardly  e:q>ected  to  be 
successful.  It  is  odd  how  even  the  most 
logical  brain  can  be  swayed  by  sentimental 
considerations.  However,  sentiment  is  a 
costly  emotion,  as  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
to  learn.  I  must  thank  you  for  listening  so 
patiently  to  my  views — ” 

“Not  at  all,”  the  professor  interrupted 
“They  are  most  interesting.  But  before 
you  go,  would  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
question?  It  is  a  matter  affecting  neither 
your  interests  nor  my  own,  I  think,  so  much 
as  those  of  another  p>erson.” 

“You  refer  to  my  ward,  Pamela  Fayne?” 
said  Marie  quickly. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I  know  udiat  you  would  ask 
Pamela  Fayne  is  in  no  way  coimected  with 
any  of  my  proceedings — except  the  matter 
of  buying  and  selling  books,  in  which  she 
takes  a  great  interest.  Would  it  seem 
ridiculous  if  I  used  the  conventional  phrase 
and  said  that  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  she  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the 
things  you  and  I  have  just  been  discussing?” 

“Not  at  all,”  Wells  assured  him,  with 
grave  courtesy. 

Mr.  Marie  bowedlind  took  a  step  toward 
the  door.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  and 
looked  straight  into  the  scientist’s  eyes. 

“Professor  Wells,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  am 
going  to  kill  you.  And  yet,  if  you  would 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  shake  your  hand.” 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thus;  then  their 
hands  met  and  clasped  firmly. 

A  moment  later  Wells  found  himself 
alone.  Crossing  to  the  window,  he  watched 
Gregory  Marie  walk  down  the  street,  tap¬ 
ping  the  pavement  with  his  ebony  stick. 
The  bookseller  dis£^>peared  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  Wells,  throwing  himself  into  his 
chair,  refilled  his  p4>e. 

CHAPTER  Xn 

INSPECTOR  SIMS  had  not  been  idle; 
idleness  was  a  crime  which  could  rarely 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  Irnleed,  ^ 
Charles  Merivale,  his  chief,  used  to  com¬ 
plain  that  nothiiig  short  of  a  stem  order 
would  compel  Sims  to  take  even  those  short 
holidays  without  which  the  strongest  man 
cannot  keep  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

The  Yard  had  been  particularly  busy,  and 
Sims  had  been  forced  to  give  most  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  international  inquiries  in 
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wluch  the  French  authorities  had  requested 
the  cooperation  of  the  EngMsh  police. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Gr^ory  Marie  so  coolly  discussed  with 
Professor  Wells  the  possibility  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  untimely  death,  Inspector  Sims  found 
free  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  matters  which  interested  him  deeply. 

After  an  early  breakfast  he  sat  in  his 
little  room  at  New  Scotland  Yard  with  a 
bundle  of  reports  before  him.  At  first  sight 
they  appeared  to  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mystery  of  The  Smiling 
Death,  for  they  concerned  the  theft  of  a 
number  of  valuable  pearls. 

Before  Professor  Wells  had  suggested  to 
him  a  solution  of  the  cross-word  puzzle 
found  in  Garcia’s  pocket,  he  had  casually 
mentioned  that  a  pearl  theft  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  police.  But  such  thefts  are 
ounmon  enough,  and  in  his  interest  in  the 
scientist’s  discovery  he  had  forgotten  the 
matter.  It  was  not  until  afterward  that 
the  possibility  of  the  stolen  pearls  being 
those  referred  to  in  the  cypher  message 
bad  occurred  to  him.  Even  now,  although 
certain  new  facts  had  come  to  light,  he 
had  no  definite  reason  to  cormect  the  two 
affairs,  but  he  had  decided  that  it  was  a 
line  of  inquiry  worth  following  up. 

As  he  studied  the  papers  before  him  the 
buzzer  of  his  desk-telephone  sounded,  and 
he  lifted  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 

“All  right;  I’m  expecting  him.  Send 
him  up,”  he  said,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Roger  Kent  entered  the  room. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  detective. 
“Morning,”  replied  Roger,  shaking  the 
proffered  h^d. 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  mind  my  turning  you 
out  at  Uiis  hour,”  Sims  went  on. 

"Not  a  bit,”  Roger  assured  him. 

“Are  you  free  for  the  next  hour  or  so?” 
“All  day,  if  you  like.” 

“Splendid.  Sit  down  and  smoke,  will  you?” 

They  seated  themselves,  and  Sims 
tapped  thoughtfully  on  his  desk 
with  the  end  of  his  pencil  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  he  threw  it  down, 
l^ed  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at 
bis  visitor. 

“Look  here,  Kent,”  he  said  frankly,  “the 
fact  is,  I  want  to  have  a  straight  ta^  with 
you.” 

“Been  finding  out  my  past?”  asked 
Roger,  griiming. 


“No;  it’s  somebody  else’s  past,  and  pres- 
sent,  I  want  to  talk  about,”  Sims  replied, 
and  something  in  his  manner  made  Roger 
grow  grave. 

“When  you  took  on  the  thanklpiss  job  of 
helping  us,”  Sims  continued,  “we  made  it 
clear  that  we  relied  on  you  to  keep  under 
your  own  hat  whatever  you  might  see  or 
hear.” 

Roger  nodded.  » 

“Well,  I’ve  asked  you  to  come  here  by 
yourself  because  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
will  probably  give  you  a  bit  of  a  shock. 
Don’t  think  I  doubt  your  loyalty,  or  even 
your  discretion:  what  I’m  going  to  say  will 
be  the  best  proof  of  that.” 

Again  Roger  nodded  silently. 

“We  may  be  quite  wrong,  of  course,”  the 
detective  went  on,  “but  we  have  certain 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  man  behind 
Garcia’s  death — the  man  behind  the  whole 
mystery  of  The  Smiling  Death,  in  fact — is 
Gregory  Marie,  the  bookseller.” 

Despite  the  self-control  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  Roger  could  not  repress  a 
sharp  exclamation. 

“^unds  absurd,  doesn’t  it?”  Sims  agreed.  \ 
“Put  listen — ”  and  he  proceeded  to  give  the 
young  man  an  outline  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  and  the  professor  had  arrived.  . 
Roger  listened  in  silence,  his  jaw  set  firmly. 
“Pretty  ghastly  business,”  he  said,  when 
Sims  had  Wished.  ' 

“Perhaps  you’d  rather  drop  it,”  the  de¬ 
tective  suggested,  watching  him  closely. 

“I  don’t  drop  things  bemuse  they’re  un¬ 
pleasant,”  Roger  answered. 

“I  hoped  you’d  say  that,”  said  Sims 
heartily.  “Now,  will  you  think  me  offen¬ 
sive  if  I  refer  to  a  very  personal  matter?” 
Roger  looked  quickly  at  him. 

“You’re  not  the  sort  of  man  who  makes 
himself  offensive  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,” 
he  answered  dryly. 

“Thanks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t. 
But  in  my  job  we  sometimes  have  to  poke 
our  noses  into  what  other  people  consider 
their  private  affairs.  Do  you  see  at  all 
what  I’m  getting  at?” 

Roger  colored,  but  he  met  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  gaze  steadily. 

“I  think  so,”  he  replied.  “You  mean 
Miss  Fayne?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Sims.  “Now,  to  put  it 
plainly,  I  don’t  know  what  your  intentions 
may  ^  regarding  that  lady — ” 

“I’m  going  to  marry  her,”  interrupted 
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Roger;  and  sat  in  secret  amazement  at  his 
own  words. 

“Good  luck  to  you,”  answered  Sims. 

“If  die’ll  have  me,  that  is,”  Roger  added 
hastily. 

“I  hope  she  will,”  said  the  detective. 
“But  you  must  see,  now,  why  I  offered  you 
— and  still  offer  you — the  chance  of  washing 
your  hands  of  our  side  of  the  affair.” 

Roger  reflected. 

“I  don’t  believe  Miss  Fayne  has  anything 
to  do  with  Marie’s  crimes — that  is,  if  he  ir 
a  criminal,”  he  declared.  “Do  you?” 

Sims  pursed  up  his  lips. 

“If  I  did  my  duty,”  he  sjud  slowly,  “I 
should  reply  that  it  is  my  business  to  keep 
an  open  mind.  Miss  Fayne  is  the  ward  of 
a  man  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  criminal,  and 
I  ouj^t  to  regard  her  as  a  possible,  if  not 
prob^le,  accomplice.  But  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you,”  he  added,  smiling,  “that  both 
WeUs  and  I  are  inclined  to  think  that  she 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  her  guardian’s 
secret  proceedings.” 

Roger’s  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  struck  a 
match. 

“I’m  of  that,”  he  said  simply. 


“T’M  NOT  saying  it  simply  to  please 
I  you,”  Sims  went  on.  “That  is  our 
JL  honest  belief,  founded  on  certain  rea¬ 
sons  which  we  can  discuss  at  another  time. 
The  p>oint  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this: 
if  you  care  to  stand  in  with  us  still,  I 
think  you  may  be  very  usefuL  It  sounds 
as  thou^  I  were  asking  you  to  rise  your 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Fayne  to  become  a 
sort  of  spy.  In  a  way,  that  is  true.  But  it 
is  only  by  getting  at  the  truth  that  we  can 
find  out  wl^ther  Marie  is  guilty  or  not.  If 
he  is  guilty,  and  if  Miss  Fayne  is  innocent — 
you  see  I  am  putting  it  quite  plainly — then 
the  sooner  she  is  removed  from  his  care  the 
better.” 

“Don’t  you  think  she  ought  to  leave  him 
at  onoe?”  Roger  demanded. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Sims  decidedly. 
“That  would  be  a  fat£d  mistake.  And  con¬ 
sider  the  difficulties.  I  don’t  know  how 
far  you  are  in  her  confidence — ” 

“Not  at  all,  I’m  afraid,”  Roger  admitted. 
“But  I  think  ^she  likes  me,”  he  added, 
coloring. 

“Quite  so,”  said  Sims,  with  careful  grav¬ 
ity.  “But  you  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
insist  on  her  leaving  a  man  who  has  looked 
after  her  for  years.” 


Roger  assented  gloomily. 

“What  possible  reason  could  you  give?” 
Sims  went  on.  “None  at  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — ^none  that  you  could  prove,  I  mean. 
You  would  simply  put  him  on  his  guard, 
annoy  Miss  Fayne,  and  probably  ruin  your 
own  prospects  of  marrying  her.  That’s  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it.” 

“You’re  right,  of  course,”  said  Roger, 
after  a  pause.  “It’s  a  beastly  position.” 

“It  is;  but  that’s  no  reason  why  we  should 
despair  about  it.  If  it’s  any  comifort  to  you, 
I’ve  seen  a  score  of  cases  in  which  perfectly 
innocent  people  were  mixed  up  with  rogues, 
and  I’m  glad  to  say  I’ve  more  than  once 
been  able  to  straighten  things  out  for  them. 
If  I  may  say  so,  I  like  the  look  of  Miss 
Fayne — ” 

“You’ve  seen  her?” 

“I  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,” 
said  the  detective  in  his  dry  way,  “and  yon 
may  be  sure  that  she  shall  have  a  square 
deal.  I  think  you  must  see  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  help  us  to  get  at  the 
tnith-^or  her  own  sake  as  well  as  ours.’ 

“You’re  right,”  said  Roger;  “I’ll  do  my 
best.” 

“Good  enough,”  said  Sims,  who  knew 
when  to  leave  well  sdone.  “Now  we’ll  get 
on  to  another  matter.  I’ll  just  send  for 
Andrews.” 

A  brief  order  by  telephone  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  Detective-sergeant 
^drews,  who  greeted  Roger  politely  and 
accepted  the  inspector’s  invitation  to  sit 
down. 

“Andrews,”  said  Sims,  “just  tell  Captain 
Kent  what  we  know  about  the  Baumberg 
robbery.” 

The  detective-sergeant  made  a  show  of 
referring  to  his  note-book,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  too  much  interested  in  the  case 
to  need  such  reference.  It  appeared  that  a 
Mr.  Morris  Baumberg,  a  d^er  in  many 
precious  objects,  had  reported  to  the  police 
the  theft  of  a  string  of  valuable  pearls.  The 
strange  thing  was  that  Mr.  Baumberg, 
while  willing  to  pay  any  reasonable  sum  for 
the  recovery  of  the  pearls,  was  astonish¬ 
ingly  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  publk 
prosecution  of  the  thief — a  condition  whid 
the  police,  of  course,  could  not  accept. 

“In  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  r^ 
fuse  to  act  in  such  a  case,”  Sims  explained. 

“Sounds  fishy,”  Roger  comment^. 

“It  sounds  fishy,  as  you  say,  sir,” 
Andrews  agreed;  “but  the  funny  thdng  is 
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that  Baumberg  is  not  a  crook.  We  know 
a  good  deal  about  him,  and  he’s  quite  a 
decent  sort.  I  was  wondering,  sir,  whether 
you  could  find  time  to  (xnne  and  have  a 
word  with  Baumberg.  I  feel  all  the  time 
there’s  something  up  his  sleeve,  but  what  it 
is  I’m  hanged  if  I  can  discover.” 

Sims  considered  for  a  mcmient. 

“I  think  I  will,”  he  decided. 

Roger  Kent  rose. 

“I’d  better  oush  off,  then,”  he  said. 
“I’d  love  to  come  with  you,”  he  added 
rather  wistfully,  “but  of  course  that 
wouldn’t  do?” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Sims  unexjjectedly. 
“Baumberg  will  take  you  for  one  of  our 
fdlows  who  work  the  West  End  places. 
And  if  you’re  going  to  help  us,  you  may  as 
well  see  any  fun  tint’s  going.” 

A  TAXICAB  was  soon  found,  and  .the 
three  men  drove  to  Carnage’s  big 
store  in  Holbom.  Sims  paid  the 
driver  and  led  the  way  into  the  shop.  They 
walked  from  dqMirtment  to  department, 
and  presently  emerged  by  a  different  door 
from  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 

“What  the  devil  did  we  go  in  there  for?” 
asked  the  mystified  Roger. 

‘Taxi-driver,”  answved  Sims  carelessly. 
“He  recognized  me,  and  there’s  no  need  for 
him  to  know  where  we’re  going.” 

“You  don’t  suppose — ” 

'  “I  don’t  suppose  anything  in  pastkmlar,” 
stud  the  detective  patiently.  “These  taxi- 
men  are  a  mine  of  information  for  us,  and 
no  doubt  they’re  equally  useful  to  other 
people.  It’s  ^y  just  a  nratter  of  precau¬ 
tion,  in  case  anybody  asked  him  where  he 
drove  us.” 

Roger  marveled  at  what  seemed  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  precaution,  but  held  his  tongue. 

Sims  turned  into  Hatton  Garden,  and 
frmn  that  famous  bazaar  of  dealers  in  gems 
into  a  quiet  side  street.  Here,  in  a  quiet 
office,  they  found  Mr.  Mcuris  Baumberg,  a 
quiet  littk  man  in  a  quiet  suit,  whose  <^y 
outward  manifestations  of  Judaism  were  a 
somewhat  prominent  nose,  a  rather  guttural 
voice  and  a  partly  repressed  tendency  to 
emphaaze  his  conversation  with  the  aid  (rf 
his  carefully  kept  hands. 

Sims  and  his  companions  were  admitted 
to  Mr.  Baumberg’s  comfortably  furnished 
private  itxxn  by  a  hodr-nosed,  dderly  man 
whom  Baumberg  introduced  as  his  brother- 
in-law  and  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Isadore 


Cohen.  The  latter  silently  acknowledged 
the  introduction,  swept  a  brid  but  very 
observant  glance  at  the  three  visitors  in 
tvum,  and  withdrew  to  the  outer  office. 

“Wdl,  Mr.  Baumberg,”  said  Sims,  “we’ve 
come  to  discuss  the  loss  of  your  pearls.” 

“It  is  terrible!’’  said  Mr.  Baumberg,  with 
what  seemed  to  Roger  to  be  great  Stress. 

“From  what  you  told  Sergeant  Andrews,” 
the  inspector  went  on,  “I  gather  that  t^ 
robbery  was  ingeniously  simple.” 

“Simple?”  cried  the  pearl  dealer.  “It  was 
so  simple  that  it  was  most  horribly  clever! 
Nu!^'  he  went  on,  using  the  Yiddish  excla¬ 
mation  in  his  agitation,  “I  will  tell  you:  we 
had  a  custcaner,  a  Sefior  Garcia.  He  was, 

I  think,  a  foreign  gentleman.  He  bought 
often  a  pearl,  a  <^mond,  this  or  that,  paying 
in  cash.  He  was  a  good  customer.  Not 
that  he  spent  very,  large  sums,  but  he  knew 
good  stones,  and  paid  without  haggling. 
Perhap>s  you  know  of  me,  Mr.  Sims;  I  am 
known  in  this  trade — ” 

“Oh  yes,”  Sims  assured  him,  with  his 
pleasant  smile.  “We  know  you,  Mr.  Baum¬ 
berg,  as  one  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the 
trade — and,  let  me  add,  a  scrupulously 
honorable  man.” 

Mr.  Baumberg  bowed,  much  gratified,  and 
laid  firmly  on  his  desk  ^  rebellious  hahds. 

“I  thank  you,”  he  said.  “I  am,  you 
would  say,  a  foreigner  myself,  but  I  have 
been  naturalized  many  years  already  and 
it  is  my  pride  to  show  the  example  of  fair 
dealing  to  my  English  ccunpetitors.” 

“An  example  some  of  them  might  follow 
with  advantage,”  Sims  remarked. 

“Of  that  I  say  imthing,”  shrugged  Mr. 
Baumberg.  “Well,  this  Sefior  Garcia,  then, 
came  often,  and  we  knew  him  as  one  knows 
a  person  one  does  pleasant  business  with. 
Sometimes  he  would  smcdre  a  cigar  with  me, 
or  with  Cohen,  when  there  was  time,  and 
tell  us  amusing  stories  of  his  travels.  I  say 
this,  you  understand,  so  that  you  will  see 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  us.” 

“Quite  so,”  Sims  agreed.  “A  man  you 
trusted,  in  fact?”  ' 

“As  far  as  one  may  trust  anybody,”  said 
Mr.  Baumberg  cautiously,  and  Sims  nodded 
with  admirable  gravity. 

TELL,  I  must  not  waste  words,” 

\}w  the  dealer  resumed.  ‘Tt  hap- 
V  V  pened  that  the  last  time  Garcia 
called  I  was  out.  He  talked  to  Cohen,  ask¬ 
ing  if  we  had  a  small  ruby  which  could  be 
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mounted  in  a  queer  old  ring  he  had  picked 
up  in  an  antique  shop.  Cohen,  thinking  no 
harm,  opened  the  big  safe  that  is  built  into 
the  and  took  out  some  trays  of  stones. 
They  had  begun  to  look  at  them  when  sud¬ 
denly  they  hear  a  sort  of  coughing  cry  and 
a  failing  on  the  stairs  outside.  Senor  Gar¬ 
da  runs  to  the  door,  opens  it,  and  hurries 
out.  In  a  minute  Cohen  hears  him  calling. 
He  runs  out  to  help  him,  and  finds  him 
bending  over  a  man  who  is  struggling  on  the 
floor. 

“  ‘Qviick!’  says  Garcia;  ‘the  poor  fellow’s 
in  a  fit,  and  he’ll  roll  down  the  stairs  if  he’s 
not  stopped.’ 

“Cohen  runs  to  him  and  they  control  the 
man’s  limbs,  which  jerk  about  violently, 
and  he  foams  at  the  mouth.  Then  Garcia 
says,  ‘Hold  him,  while  I  get  some  water,  or 
he’ll  choke.’  And  Cohen  holds  the  man, 
who  is  now  getting  we^er,  while  Garcia 
rushes  into  the  office,  and  presently  comes 
back  with  a  glass  of  water.  Then  the  man 
gets  better,  and  Cohen  asks  him  to  come 
into  the  office  and  rest,  but  he  says,  ‘No, 
thank  you,’  he  is  used  to  it  and  wffi  be  all 
right.  Then  Garcia  says  it  is  all  right,  he 
wfll  see  the  man  into  a  cab.  So  he  takes 
the  man’s  arm — and  then  Cohen  notices 
that  the  man  has  lost  his  left  hand — and 
they  go  down-stairs,  and  Cohen  comes  back 
to  the  office.  Cohen  puts  the  trays  of 
stones  back  into  the  safe  and  locks  it.  Then 
I  come  in,  and  go  to  the  safe.  And  1  find 
that  the  pearls  are  gone!” 

The  little  man  stepped  abruptly. 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  inspector,  “that  the 
whole  thing  only  took  a  few  minutes?” 

“Oh  yes;  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes, 
Cohen  sa,ys." 

“And  nobody  could  have  come  into  the 
office  without  being  seen  by  Cohen?” 

“Nobody.  They  were  on  the,  landing 
between  the  stairs  and  the  office  door.” 

“You  have  no  cleiiLS  besides  Mr.  Cohen?” 

“No.  I  employ  a  shorthand-typist,  but 
she  comes  from  an  agency,  takes  down 
letters,  and  goes  away  to  type  them.” 

“Mr.  Cohen  is,  you  said,  your  brother-in- 
law?”  hinted  the  detective. 

Mr.  Baumberg  stared;  then  he  laughed 
suddenly. 

“Ah,  I  see!”  he  exclaimed.  “But  you 
need  not  waste  time  in  suspecting  Isidore. 
We  work  together  already  twenty  years, 
and  he  could  rob  me  any  <^y  he  wanted  all 
that  time.” 


“Well,  it  certainly  seems  as  though  Gar-  i 
da  had  gone  to  the  safe  and  taken  the  pearls 
when  he  fetched  the  glass  of  water,”  Sims 
remarked.  “Had  he  ever  seen  the  pearls, 
or  heard  that  you  had  them?” 

Mr.  Baumberg  hesitated. 

“I  am  not  sure,”  he  answered.  “The  day 
I  had  them  first  I  was  examining  them  in 
my  room  when  Garcia  called.  Cohen  told 
him  to  walk  straight  in,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  until  he  was  inside  the  door.  I  put  the 
pearls  in  their  case  at  once  and  dosed  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  saw  them.  He  did 
not  speak  of  them.” 

Sims  rose,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  then  faced  the  little  dealer. 
“Mr.  Baumberg,”  he  said  quietly, 
“have  you  told  his  Highness  that  the  pearls 
are  missing?” 

The  dealer’s  face  grew  gray,  and  his  fin¬ 
gers  worked  as  he  stared  at  the  inspector 
in  amazement. 

“I — I  don’t  understand,”  he  starrunered. 
“I  think  you  understand  very  well,”  Sims 
declared.  “His  Highness  the — ” 

But  Mr.  Baumberg  was  on  his  feet. 
“Please,  please,  Mr.  Siips,”  he  implored. 
“I  beg  you  will  not  speak  names.  I  will 
tell  you,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  although  I  keep  the  secret 
of  another.  Even  Cohen  does  not  know, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  how  you — ” 

“Never  mind  about  me,”  Sims  broke  in. 
“I  don’t  want  to  give  away  your  secrets, 
Mr.  Baiunberg.  I  only  wanted  to  show 
you  that  it’s  no  good  asking  the  police  to 
help  you  if  you  don’t  trust  them.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  cried  the  little  man 
distractedly.  “But  listen,  and  you  shall 
see  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  know  what  to 
do.  I  have  many  clients,  as  you  know,  and 
they  are  all  over  the  world.  For  them  I 
sometimes  transact  business  of  noany  kinds, 
for  they  say  that  I  am  discreet.  Very 
well,  ^me  time  ago  there  comes  to  me  a 
messenger  from  a  great  lady.  She  is  in 
great  anxiety.  It  is  necessary  for  her  to 
raise  a  large  sum  of  money  at  once.  And 
her  husband,  he  must  not  know.  What  to 
do?  She  thinks  of  me,  and  sends  a  trust¬ 
ed  person.  For  security,  she  offers  me  the 
pearls.  I  lend  her  the  money.  It  is  all 
right.  But  the  pearls,  you  say?  Ah,  they 
are  a  gift  to  her  from  a  distinguished  per¬ 
son — a  very  distinguished  person.  She 
would  not  ask  him  for  the  money,  because 
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— ^ell,  there  are  reasons.  Besides,  she  wUl 
repay  the  money.  She  is  not  poor— she  is  of 
great  wealth.  But  this  money  she  needs 
secretly  and  at  once.  These  pearls,  they 
are  famous  pearls,  they  are  known.  And 
his  Highness  gave  them  to  her  because  she 
has  a  passion  for  pearls.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  known  that  she  had  them.  They  were 
presently  to  be  restrung  in  two  or  three 
coils,  so  that  they  might  not  be  recognized 
as  the  famous — as  what  they  had  been  called 
in  a  single  string.  And  now — ” 

Mr.  Baumberg  threw  restraint  to  the 
winds,  and  allowed  his  hands  to  express  his 
despair. 

“It  is  a  distressing  business,”  said  Sims 
kindly.  “We  must  try  and  get  the  pearb 
back.  Otherwise,  I  take  it,  you  stand  to 
lose  very  heavily?” 

“Lose?”  Mr.  Baumberg  shuddered. 
“You  think  that  I  fear  for  my  money?  Ah, 
because  I  am  a  Jew  you  think  that  money  b 
everything  to  me.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
very  valuable,  but  I,  too,  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  not 
a  poor  man.”  The  little  man  drew  himself 
up  with  an  imexpected  dignity.  “I  would 
pay  their  value  at  once,  though  it  b  a  great 
(me.  I  would  ruin  myself,  if  need  be,  to 
keep  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man. 
But  it  b  more  than  that:  there  b  the  scan¬ 
dal,  if  it  should  be  known.  .  .  .  And 
the  lady  trusted  me — me,  Morrb  Baumberg! 
I  have  been  trusted,  and  I  have  betray^ 
my  trust.” 

He  sank  into  hb  chair,  thb  stout  little 
man,  and  buried  hb  face  in  hb  haneb,  and 
the  three  men  looked  at  each  other  without 
any  desire  to  smile. 

Sims  bent  over  the  desk  and  laid  hb  hand 
cm  the  man’s  shoulder. 

“Come,  come,  Mr.  Baumberg,”  he  said. 
“A  battle  b  never  lost  until  it  b  won. 
We’ll  have  a  shot  at  getting  back  those 
pearb  for  you.” 

Mr.  Baumberg  raised  hb  head. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  gratefully.  “You 
see  now  why  I  feared  to  say  all  I  knew? 
Although,”  he  added  naively,  “if  I  had 
known  the  police  were  like  you,  I  should 
not  have  be^  afraid.” 

Sims  smihsH. 


“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “We  have 
no  desire  to  betray  your  secrets.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Baumberg  anxiously, 
“you  will  be  quick?  If  Garcb  should  find 
out  about  the  pearb — ” 

“You  need  ^ve  no  fear  of  Garcia,”  said 
Sims  gravely.  “He  b  dead.” 

“Dead?”  echoed  the  dealer  amazed. 

“He  was  murdered.” 

“Y«/”  murmured  the  other  softly. 
“Then  the  pearb—?” 

“The  p>earb  have  disappeared,”  said  Sims, 
“and  1  think  1  can  assure  you  that  at  the 
moment  nobexiy  knows  where  they  are. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  your  friend  Mr.  Cohen 
one  or  two  questions,  please.” 

Quarter  of  an  hour  later,  as  Sims 
and  the  other  two  were  on  their 
I#  way  back  to  ScoUand  Yard,  Roger 
Kent  put  a  question  to  the  inspector. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me,”  he  asked, 
“how  you  knew  about  thb  royalty  busi¬ 
ness?” 

Sims  (buckled. 

“I’m  afraid  that  was  a  bit  of  a  chance 
shot,”  he  explained.  “Of  course,  it  was 
obvious  that  Baumberg  had  something  up 
hb  sleeve.  You  saw  how  agitated  he  was, 
more  so  than  was  natural  for  a  man  as  nch 
as  he  is.  It  was  evident  that  the  mere 
money  loss  would  not  have  put  him  into 
such  a  state — especially  as  it  b  a  cpiestion 
whether  he  could  have  been  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss.  And  in  any  case,  as  we 
know  now,  the  owner  could  not  have  geme 
into  cx)urt  about  the  affair.  Then  Baum¬ 
berg  was  too  reticent  about  the  theft  not 
to  make  one  suspicious.” 

“But  even  then — ” 

“Well,  when  we  were  in  hb  office  I  noticed 
a  letter  of  some  sort  just  sticking  out  from 
under  hb  blotter.  As  he  moved  hb  hands 
about  he  moved  the  blotter  a  little,  and  on 
the  letter  I  saw  an  embossed  crest.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  that  crest.  It  belongs  to  a 
certain  lady  whose  friendship  with  a  very 
dbtinguished  foreign  personage  has  been  the 
subject  of  discreet  comment  in  inside  circles. 
So  I  took  a  chance,  and  it  came  off.” 

“I  see,”  smd  Roger  thoughtfully. 


In  the  ioUounng  chapters  Marie  plots  to  put  Professor 
Wells  out  o{  the  game  and  Sitns  counterplots. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  HUNTER 


W[EN  he  came  to  the  little  water¬ 
fall  which  fell  thinly  down  along 
the  side  of  the  high,  rocky  hill, 
Sheriff  Sam  White  dismounted 
and  gave  his  horse  a  modest  drink  before 
he  lay  on  his  own  stomach  and  slowly  swal¬ 
lowed  what  he  allowed  himself  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  pool  at  the  bottom.  The  horse,  released, 
went  along  the  wall,  seeking  tufts  of  grass. 
The  sheriff  moved  away  from  the  pool  and 
sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  wall.  He 
pulled  his  hat  low  over  his  forehead  against 
the  rising  sun  and  sank  into  profound 
thought. 

Horse  and  rider,  despite  a  night  of  rest  in 
the  open,  looked  tired.  •  They  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  traveled  far.  Dust  was 
ground  into  the  horse’s  coat.  When  he  had 
rolled  that  morning  before  White  had  sad¬ 
dled  him,  he  had  rolled  in  sand.  That  had 
not  improved  his  looks.  Also  he  seemed  not 
to  have  been  fed  any  too  plentifully  of  late. 
When  he  turned  his  head  his  ribs  showed 
plainly,  and  there  was  a  certain  gauntness  at 
the  flanks. 

White  looked  as  if  he  himself  might  have 
rolled  in  dust.  Dust  was  in  his  clothing 


and  his  boots  were  gray  with  it.  He  had 
rubbed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  with  his 
elbow,  but  that  had  only  smeared  the  dust 
over  it.  His  face  was  clean,  for  he  had 
camped  beside  water  the  night  before,  but 
his  eyes  had  the  red  look  which  comes  to 
eyes  which  have  p)eered  for  long  into  clouds 
of  sand.  His  hair  seemed  to  have  been 
dusted  with  a  gray  powder.  Its  com  coloi 
had  been  replaced  by  a  dark  gray. 

In  truth  man  and  horse  had  traveled  far. 
Setting  out  from  the  county  seat  twenty 
days  before.  White  had  ridden  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  his  county,  save  one. 
That  one  nook  lay  at  his  left  now.  This 
was  a  p>anhandle  county,  and  the  handle 
stretched  down  there  for  a  dozen  miles. 
These  rocks  made  a  high  barrier  between 
the  handle  and  the  pan  itself,  and  White 
had  left  the  traversing  of  them  till  the 
last.  Travel  over  into  that  part  of  the 
county  was  rather  infrequent.  It  was  the 
wildest  part  of  the  county,  the  most  primi¬ 
tive.  Cattle  could  be  brought  out  hi  there 
only  by  a  long,  hard  drive,  and  the  country 
was  not  thickly  populated.  There  were  a 
good  many  characters  down  there,  too,  who 
would  not  bear  White’s  official  scmtiny. 
However,  that  had  not  deterred  him.  He 
was  seeking  a  man  and  he  would  have  sought 


him  in  hades  if  he  could  kave  gone  there  and  At  first  he  had  been  embarrassed  to  find 
if  that  had  been  necessary.  His  idea  had  himself  in  the  limeli^t,  and  he  hadn’t 
been  that  the  man  he  sought  would  not  seek  known  how  to  handle  himself.  Then  he 
the  wilder  country.  White  gave  him  had  begun  to  see  that  there  was  a  good  deal 

credit  for  some  brains,  and  he  did  not  think  of  respxmsilnlity  on  his  shoulders.  He  be- 

he  would  do  the  obvious  thing.  came  afraid  of  making  mistakes,  of  falling 

But,  if  he  were  in  this  coimty,  he  down  on  his  job.  Being  young,  he  grew  a 

was  in  all  probability  down  there.  White  little  taciturn.  Folks  not^  a  li^d  of  akxrf- 

had  ridden  and  ridden,  all  day  long  and  ness  in  him.  He  had  a  habit  of  lo<^ing  at 
parts  of  the  nights,  and  he  had  found  no  people  as  if  he  thought  he  might  some  day 
trace  of  his  man.  He  had  had  other  men  have  to  arrest  any  one  of  them.  However, 
ride  for  him;  he  had  telqihoned;  but  all  his  in  the  main,  he  gave  satisfaction  and  at  the 
work  had  }rielded  not  the  slightest  clew.  So  end  of  six  mmiti^  he  had  not  fallen  in  the 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  panhandle.  esteem  of  his  constituents,  taking  them  by 

and  large. 

He  was  a  young  man,  this  White,  This  hunt  he  was  on  was  self-imposed, 
elected  by  the  people  to  take  the  He  had  received  a  circular  describing  the 
place  of  a  sheriff  who  had  served  man  who  was  wanted.  The  description, 
for  years  but  who  had  come  to  his  time  to  White  knew,  would  have  fitted  any  one  of  a 
Quit.  White  had  been  a  puncher  before  hundred  punchers.  The  man  had  dark 
^t,  but  he  had  stayed  on  one  job  for  five  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  was  nearly 
It  was  known  that  he  never  took  a  six  feet  tall  and  he  would  weigh  in  the 
drink,  was  in  fact  a  man  of  the  most  reg\ilar  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
tnd  steady  habits.  The  &u:t  that  he  was  a  He  was  wanted  for  robbery.  Not  much  to 
top  hand  had  been  in  his  favor.  A  top  go  on,  for  a  fact. 

band  was  the  kind  of  man  the  people  wanted  But  White  had  been  stirred  the  moment 
for  sheriff,  one  of  themselves,  o^y  a  little  he  read  the  circular.  There  was  no  e^)ecial 
more  clever  ahorse  or  with  a  rope.  reason  for  believing  the  man  had  come  to 

Some  people  said,  after  White  took  office,  these  parts  except  that  he  had  started  north 
that  he  had  a  swelled  head.  He  hadn’t,  from  CaHfomia.  He  might  be  in  Oregtm, 
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but  as  far  as  that  went  he  might  be  in 
British  Columbia  or  even  in  Alaska.  And 
yet  just  supposing  WJiite  could  nm  him 
down?  Just  supp>osing!  White  had  mulled 
that  over  for  several  hours  and  then  he  had 
put  his  deputy,  Dover,  in  charge  and  had 
started  out.  He  had  a  notion,  this  morning, 
that  he  would  get  only  a  good  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  out  of  his  adventure.  He  would  have 
been  gone  for  three  weeks,  tomorrow.  Any 
numl^r  of  people  would  have  been  asking 
for  him,  to  consult  him  about  the  petty 
things  that  were  constantly  coming  up. 
That  these  things  were  petty  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  They  wanted  to  see  White.  Where 
in  heck  was  White?  He  could  see  men  who 
had  ridden  fifty  or  sixty  miles  glowering  at 
Dover  as  Dover  made  his  uneasy  answers. 
Of  course  he  had  met  many  men  in  his 
travels,  but  when  he  had  finished  with  them 
he  had  always  said  he  reckoned  he  would 
hit  it  for  home.  He  hadn’t  hit  it  for  home. 
He  had  kept  on  going. 

Now  he  looked  toward  his  horse. 

“Well,  old-timer,”  he  said  aloud,  “let’s 
move.  We  have  foimd  the  p>an  empty. 
Let’s  see  what  we  can  find  by  crawlin’  along 
the  handle.” 

He  whistled  the  horse  up  to  him,  mounted 
and  set  off  along  the  rocky,  downward  trail. 
The  trail  at  first  was  not  more  than  a  dozen 
feet  wide.  On  one  side  were  the  big,  rocky 
hills  and  the  other  a  sheer  drop,  a  veritable 
cafion.  Within  a  mile  the  hills’  shoulders 
began  to  droop  and  the  trail  dropped 
st«uiily.  Coming  about  a  curve.  White 
stopped  his  horse  and  looked  beyond  him. 
The  trail  wound  abruptly  to  his  right  and 
below  him  it  met  a  flat.  This  stretched  far 
away.  The  division  here  between  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  was  a  mere  imagi¬ 
nary  line  in  the  flats.  This  handle  should 
properly  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  ad¬ 
joining  counties,  but  by  some  freak  of  divi¬ 
sion  it  had  remained  in  White’s  county. 

THITE  knew  few  people  here,  for 
they  did  their  business  in  the  vil- 

V  V  lages  which  could  be  reached  over 
the  flats.  The  rocky  barrier  was  passed  in¬ 
frequently.  One  man  he  did  know  well. 
That  was  old  Lassiter,  who  had  a  small 
ranch  down  here  somewhere.  Lassiter  con¬ 
sidered  himself  a  rather  impoitant  person¬ 
age  in  spite  of  tus  small  holdings,  and  when 
>^te  had  been  up  for  election  he  had 
worked  for  White  and  had  unnecessarily 


visited  him  a  number  of  times  while  the 
fight  was  on. 

Below  him  White  could  now  see  a  group 
of  buildings,  the  usual  house,  sheds,  and 
corrals.  That  might  be  Lassiter’s  place  and 
it  might  not.  However,  White  knew  that 
he  could  learn  there  where  Lassiter  lived. 
He  sent  his  horse  slowly  down  the  slope. 
The  slope  at  times  was  so  steep  that  the 
horse  was  almost  on  his  haxmches. 

As  he  rode  toward  the  ranch  he  saw  no 
one,  and  he  dismounted  in  silence  in  the 
door  yard.  As  he  approached  the  door  he 
heard  snoring,  andjooking  in,  he  saw  a  fat 
cook  asleep  with  a  towel  over  his  fact 
He  hailed  the  cook  and  the  latter  awoke 
without  a  start  and  dragged  the  towel 
away.  His  face  was  hot  and  sweaty. 

“Yeah?”  he  said. 

White  watched  him  as  he  came  fully 
awake.  White  had  never  seen  him  before, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  eyes  the  man 
turned  on  him  had  no  recognition  in  them. 

“I’m  lookin’  for  a  man  named  Lassiter,” 
White  said. 

“Lives  right  here,”  the  cook  said.  “Out 
on  his  hawse  some  place  now,  though,  fie 
back  at  noon,  he  said.” 

He  rose  heavily  and  waddled  to  the  door. 
He  looked  at  the  horse. 

“Traveled  far,  ain’t  you?”  he  asked. 
“Well,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  Lassiter’s  you 
better  turn  that  horse  in  and  give  him  some 
hay  and  come  in  and  get  some  food  your 
own  self,” 

“I’d  rather  rest  for  a  while,”  White  said. 

“Suit  yoreself,”  said  the  cook,  and  he 
went  back  to  his  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  the  towel  again. 

White  took  care  of  his  horse  and  then  he 
went  to  a  tree  which  stood  above  the  well 
After  a  longer  drink  than  he  had  taken  b^ 
fore,  he  lay  down  beneath  the  tree,  his  ear  to 
the  ground.'  Almost  at  once  he  was  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  toward  noon  by  the 
drumming  of  hoofs  in  the  ear  which  was 
pressed  to  the  ground.  He  awoke  quietly, 
got  to  his  feet,  and  went  over  to  the  conaL 
He  leaned  on  the  bars,  so  that  he  would  be 
plainly  visible  to  the  oncoming  horsemaa 
He  did  not  look  like  an  officer  as  he  stood 
there.  He  wore  overalls  and  a  blue  shirt 
and  his  star  was  not  in  evidence.  He  had 
the  app>earance  of  a  puncher  who,  very 
likely,  was  looking  for  a  job.  He  had  been 
at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  make  himself  ap¬ 
pear  so. 
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Presently  a  horse  came  into  view  on  the 
flat  White  straightened  up  and  raised  a 
hand  and  held  it  aloft  Tl^  rider  caught 
^t  of  it  and  pulled  down  his  horse. 
White  walked  out  to  meet  him. 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  Lassiter’s  face,  and 
the  regard  of  Lassiter  was  equally  steady. 

I  Neither  man  ^ke  till  White  was  \mder 
;  Lassiter’s  horse.  Then  White  said  quietly: 

«My  name  is  Vernon.  I’m  lookin’  for  a 
job.” 

I  Lassiter  blinked  once  or  twice,  and  White 
let  him  take  his  time. 

‘‘All  right,  Vernon,”  Lassiter  said  at  last. 
“Reckon  1  can  use  you.  Folia  me  up  to 
I  the  house.” 

“Any  of  your  boys  know  me?”  White 
asked. 

“Think  not.  Only  one  of  my  old  boys 
here  now.  You  know  how  they  come  and 
p)  in  this  God-forsakai  nook.  Hard  to 
keep  ’em.  I  got  three  new  men.” 

White’s  e5res  glowed. 

“I’m  interest^  in  new  men,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  have  ’em  all  up  here ’s  evenin’,”  said 
Lassiter. 

CHAPTER  n 

THREE  NEW  ICEN 

Running  as  small  an  outfit  as  he 
did,  Lassiter  had  no  bunkhouse. 
His  men  slq>t  in  the  house.  They 
ate  in  the  kitchen  the  food  which  the  aloof 
old  cook  slapped  on  the  table. 

Rested,  White  appeared  at  the  table  that 
night.  He  came  in  after  the  other  men  were 
seated.  They,  as  well  as  Lassiter,  greeted 
him  in  silence.  A  supper  table  was  no  place 
for  talk  till  appetites  had  been  satisfied. 
The  cook  served  White  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  his  plate. 

“Vemcm’s  his  name,”  Lassiter  said  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  when  the  meal  was 
done. 

The  men  made  little  noises  in  their  throats 
and  nodded  just  perceptibly.  Lassiter 
waited  a  momrat  as  if  there  were  no  hurry, 
and  then  he  named  the  men  to  White.  As 
he  did  so,  White  let  his  eyes  travel  over  the 
faces  of  the  three  newcomers.  He  had 
easily  picked  those  three.  They  had  a 
sUghtly  different  air  from  the  man  who  had 
been  with  Lassiter  Icmger.  They  were  not 
90  much  at  home.  Also  the  older  hand 
conducted  himself  toward  Lassiter  with 
more  freedom.  White  had  a  feeling  that 


Hie  other  three  were  still  sizing  up  their  new 
employer. 

The  man  whom  White  was  seeking  could 
easily  have  been  one  of  those  three.  That 
man  had  started  north,  and  he  might  have 
stopped  here.  White  tried  to  make  his 
traveling  glance  casual,  but  it  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  do.  He  had  ridden 
far  on  what  could  be  a  wild  goose  chase,  and 
if  it  should  end  successfully  here  he  would 
get  a  thrill  out  of  it. 

He  couldn’t  see  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  about  the  thrw  men.  Any  one  of 
them  might  have  answered  the  meager  de¬ 
scription  he  had.  -All  of  them,  for  one 
thing,  had  brown  eyes.  One  of  them  had 
light-brown  hair,  the  second  dark  brown. 
The  third  man  had  had  his  hair  clipped 
close,  and  it  seemed  more  gray  than  brown. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  and 
White  knew  that  his  hair  might  be  brown 
when  it  was  longer.  He  had  seen  daik  hair 
Hiow  gray  when  it  was  clipped  as  if  the 
grayness  were  working  itself  out  from  close 
to  the  roots.  The  three  men,  too,  were 
about  of  a  height.  White,  since  they  were 
seated,  couldn’t  tell  what  that  height  was. 

“W^re  you  driftin’  from,  Vernon?”  one 
of  the  men,  Kamey  by  name,  asked. 

While  he  had  eaten.  White  had  been 
thinking  things  over.  Since  he  had  been 
sheriff,  he  hi^  discovered  that  a  crook’s 
anger  was  quickly  aroused.  In  this  case  he 
had  one  more  thing  to  go  on.  '  He  decided 
to  see  how  far  the  anger  of  these  men  lay  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Lassiter,  he  knew,  would 
back  him  up,  fm*  he  had  had  a  long  talk 
with  Lassiter  before  the  mm  had  conte  in. 

“Oh,”  he  said  coldly,  “I  ain’t  no  drifter. 
I  been  around  this  country  for  quite  awhile 
now.  I  ccune  here  from  the  East.  I 
worked  over  in  Montana  and  thm  in 
Nevada.  Where  you  from,  fella?” 

It  was  one  thii^  to  ask  a  man  casually 
just  to  make  talk,  where  he  had  drifted 
from;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  demand, 
in  that  cold  tone,  precisely  where  a  man  was 
from.  However,  Ramey  did  not  seem  to 
care.  No  flush  of  anger  came  to  his 
cheeks. 

“Oh,  me,”  he  said  lightly,  “I  bem  up  and 
down,  California,  Oregm,  Washingtcm.” 

Kamey  was  out  of  it.  White  coMessed  to 
himself.  No  hunted  crook  could  have  used 
that  tone.  The  two  other  mm  said  nothing 
for  a  mommt,  and  White  busied  himself 
with  a  cigaret. 
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“Eddy  and  Kamey  been  traveling  to¬ 
gether,”  Lassiter  said. 

White  believed  that  somehow.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  two  men  were  pak  who  wandered 
up  and  down  the  tier  of  coast  states,  having 
a  good  time  with  as  little  work  thrown  in  as 
piossibk.  That  left  the  third  man,  him  of 
the  clipped  head. 

As  he  puffed  out  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
White  looked  at  this  man.  He  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  disappointed  or  not. 
Certainly  the  man  did  not  look  like  a  crook 
When  his  hair  was  longer,  he  would  be  a 
rather  presentable  person.  His'  features 
were  regular.  His  face  had  no  dull,  brutal 
expression.  And  his  eyes  were  not  exactly 
brown.  In  this  light  ^ey  seemed  more  to 
be  gray. 

1ASSITER  had  named  this  man  as  Erler. 
Erler,  as  White  looked  at  him,  was 
>  sitting  perfectly  still.  He  had  finished 
his  dgaret  and  had  tossed  it  into  his  cup. 
I£s  hands  were  beneath  the  table, 
shoulders  were  squared,  and  his  head  was 
slightly  lifted,  so  that  his  eyes  were  on  the 
wall  behind  Lassiter.  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  what  had  been  said,  or  if  he 
had  he  was  not  interested  in  it. 

White  himself  went  still  at  that.  Here 
was  a  sign.  If  a  man  had  picked  up  as  clear 
a  sign  as  that  on  the  trail,  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  reading  it.  It  had  been 
White’s  experience  that  the  chatter  of 
punchers  freshly  met  was  always  interesting 
to  any  man,  with  one  exception.  That  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  man  who  carried  an  habitual 
grouch.  A  man  with  a  grouch  would  listen 
and  listen  and  move  his  lips  only  to  sneer,  no 
matter  what  was  said. 

But  the  sign  to  White  was  that  this  man 
did  not  have  a  grouch.  His  expression  was 
pleasant  enough,  and  it  was  keen,  as  if  it  had 
been  sharpen^  by  encounters  in  the  past, 
by  experiences  out  of  the  ordinary.  White 
was  sure  of  two  things  then:  he  was  sure 
that  this  man  was  listening  for  him  to  say 
something  further,  and  that  he  was  trying 
to  keep  t^t  look  of  keenness  out  of  his  face. 

He  was  not  succeeding  in  that  latter.  In¬ 
deed  as  White  continued  to  look  at  him,  the 
expression  grew.  It  was  so  marked  that  it 
seemed  to  White  the  face  actually  grew 
thinner.  Erler  must  have  realized  that,  too, 
for  he  was  touched  by  anger.  The  only 
sign  of  it  was  twin  r^  spots  which  ap- 
p«u^  in  his  cheeks. 


White  had  to  ^ve  him  credit  for  fine 
self-control,  though.  Mastered  apparently 
by  his  desire  to  look  at  White,  whose  eyes 
he  must  feel  on  his  face,  Erler  turned  and 
looked  directly  at  him.  White  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  eyes  were  brown 
now.  Erler’s  emotion  seemed  to  have 
deepened  their  color.  Yet  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  cool  enough,  and  low. 

“I  been  in  the  East  myself,”  he  said. 

“If  any  state  produces  better  hands  than 
Nevada  and  Montana  I  ain’t  seen  ’em,” 
White  observed. 

He  dropped  his  own  cigaret  into  his  cup 
and  took  up  the  cup  and  shook  the  little 
coffee  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  it,  the 
while  he  kept  his  eyes  on  it.  He  had  had 
his  fill  of  looking  at  Erler.  He  wanted  to 
leave  to  his  sense  of  hearing  his  next 
measurement  of  the  man. 

“Only  two  states  produces  real  top 
hands,”  Erler  said. 

“Which  is  them?”  White  asked,  his  eyes 
still  lidded. 

“Texas  and  New  Mexico,  especially 
Texas.  Hell,  ropin’  and  ridin’  and  all  su(h 
has  got  to  be  in  a  man’s  blood.  It  is  in  his 
blood  if  he  hails  from  one  of  them  states.” 

“You  hailin’  from  Texas?”  Kamey  asked, 
voicing  the  question  which  White  had  not 
dared  to  ask  for  himself. 

“Originally,  yes,  when  I  was  a  kid.” 

“You  got  that  stuff  in  your  blood,  eh?” 
Kamey  chuckled. 

“You’ve  seen  me  on  a  horse,”  Erler  said 
coldly.  “ Y ou’ve  seen  me  with  a  rope  in  my 
hand.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Kamey  quickly,  and 
lapsed  into  silence. 

Erler  had  been  rolling  a  fresh  cigaret 
When  he  had  finished  rolling  it,  he  wet  it 
and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

“I  dunno  whether  it’s  tme  or  not,”  White 
drawled,  “but  I’ve  heard  a  Texas  man  just 
winds  up  a  cigaret  and  holds  it  together  till 
it  bums  dovm  to  his  finger.  Then  he  drags 
that  finger  away  and  lets  her  bum  down  to 
the  next.  I  don’t  see  you  doin’  it.” 

Erler  smiled.  It  was  a  thin-lipp>ed  smile, 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  triumphant  malice 
in  it. 

“I  said  I  come  from  Texas  when  I  was  a 
kid,”  he  stated,  “I  had  a  strict  dad.  He 
wouldn’t  let  me  smoke.” 

He  put  his  cigaret  into  his  mouth  and 
puffed  contentedly.  The  red  sp>ots  were 
gone  from  his  cheeks.  He  looked  like  a  man 
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who  had  put  one  over.  White  saw  that  it 
was  not  going  to  be  easy  to  lead  this  man 
into  a  trap.  He  seemed  to  consider  even 
his  most  trivial  sUtements  before  he  ut¬ 
tered  them. 

T[£R£  ’was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
moment.  White  knew  that  he 
must  now  decide  what  r61e  he  was 
going  to  play  in  the  little  drama.  The  nile 
of  opposites  came  to  his  aid.  He  decided  he 
would  travel  farthest  if  he  became  a  foil  for 
Erler.  Erler  was  clever.  Then  he  should 
be  a  vain  dullard. 

“I  see,”  White  nodded  slowly.  “Well, 
you  was  speakin’  of  ropin’  and  ridin’  bein’ 
in  a  man’s  blood.  I’ve  heard,  too,  that  blood 
will  tdl.  It  certainly  has  told  in  my  case.” 

“You  can  ride?”  Erler  asked  quickly. 
“You  can  handle  a  rope?” 

“Me?”  White  inquired.  “Well,  I  expect 
there  are  a  few  better’n  me.” 

This  was  not  idle.  White  had  a  back¬ 
ground  for  it,  a  background  of  his  own 
making.  He  waited  in  some  suspense  for 
Erler’s  next  remark.  Erler  smoked  for  a 
moment. 

“Might  be,”  was  all  he  said  at  last. 

White  knew  that  he  had  for  the  moment 
failed.  And  yet  there  was  something  about 
this  man  whi^  held  his  interest.  He  might 
not  be  the  crook  he  was  looking  for,  but  if  he 
were  not  what  was  he  doing  in  this  faraway 
nook  of  the  cattle  country?  He  spoke  of 
states  as  a  localized  man  might  speak  of 
counties.  What  events  had  washed  him 
up  here.  White  had  to  consider  that.  He 
decided  he  would  try  Erler  out  further,  a 
little  later.  He  had  searched  the  county 
for  his  man.  If  Erler  were  not  he,  then 
very  likely  White  had  been  on  a  wild  goose 
chase.  Wild  goose  chases  didn’t  app^  to 
him.  , 

CHAPTER  HI 

GIKL  WANTED 

WHITE  and  Lassiter  were  in  Lassi¬ 
ter’s  room  that  night,  preparing 
for  bed.  Punchers  who  worked 
for  Lassiter  were  a  good  deal  crowded  most 
of  the  time,  but  nobody  had  ever  com¬ 
plained  of  that.  Lassiter  had  said  White 
would  have  to  bunk  with  him.  White  had 
objected  to  that.  He  suggested  that  Erler 
might  suspect  that  they  were  more  friendly 
than  White  would  have  them  appear. 


had  a  boy  bunkin’  with  me'  ’dll  day 
before  yestaday,”  said  Lassiter.  “He  left 
then.  These  new  boys  were  here  then.  It 
would  lb(^  queer  if  you  didn’t  slip  into  that 
boy’s  place.  I  ain’t  makin’  no  mistakes 
about  this  thing.  White.  Fact  is  I  am  all 
excited  about  it.  It  breaks  the  monotony.” 
“I  see,”  said  White. 

He  saw  more  than  the  one  fact.  He  saw 
that  things  were  breaking  well  for  him  in 
small  matters.  Maybe  they  would  break 
well  in  big.  If  he  bunked  wdth  Lassiter,  he 
and  Lassiter  could  have  quiet  talks  unob¬ 
served,  and  they  could  keep  each  other 
posted.  There  was  only  one  thing  which 
White  was  afraid  of.  Lassiter  liked  to  feel 
his  own  importance.  He  had  proved  that 
when  White  was  running  for  sheriff.  To 
get  himself  in  the  limelight  in  this  matter  he 
might  spill  the  beans.  He  voiced  that 
frai^y  to  Lassiter  now,  reminding  him  of 
his  pre-election  activities. 

“You  jest  keep  your  shirt  on,”  Lasmter 
said.  “Well,  o’  course,  you  can  take  it  off 
before  you  crawl  into  bed.  But  don’t 
worry  none  about  me,  I  mean.  I  can  be  as 
foxy  as  the  next.” 

With  which  White  had  to  be  satisfied. 
“Well,”  the  sheriff  said,  as  he  tugged  at  a 
tight  boot,  “I  haven’t  got  nowhere  with  that 
femi  Erler  yet.  I  acted  like  a  perfect 
damn’  fool  with  him  while  we  was  all 
sittin’  out  by  the  well  tonight.  Gosh,  I 
bragged  till  I  was  black  in  the  face.  You 
mind  that  blue  roan  horse  I  busted  for 
Willard  that  time,  Lassiter?  Well,  I  told 
Erler  all  about  that  horse.  I  said  that  peo^de 
said  that  this  was  the  horse  that  no  man 
could  ride,  and  I  rode  him!  I  didn’t  bust 
him,  I  said.  I  gentled  him.  I  gentled  a 
man  killer.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  fact,  wasn’t  it?”  Lassiter 
asked.  “What  did  Erler  say?” 

“  ‘Thasso?’  ” 

“I  kep’  close  to  Erler  all  day  today,” 
Lassiter  said.  “I  noticed  he  had  drav^ 
into  hisself.” 

“Ask  any  questions  about  me?” 

“Not  a  question.” 

“Not  so  good,”  said  White. 

He  had  got  both  boots  off  and  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  wriggled  his  toes. 
He  cupp>ed  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  stared 
doMm  at  the  bare  floor.  Lassiter  let  him 
go,  proving  that  he  had  more  self-restraint 
than  White  had  thought  he  had. 

“What  I  was  aimin’  at  was  to  get  Erler 
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to  brag  about  his  own  ridin’/’  the  sheriff 
stated  after  a  while.  “But  he  wouldn’t  fall 
for  it.” 

“I  don’t  see  where  that  would- have  got 
you,”  Lassiter  said. 

“Tell  you  about  that  when  we  get  all 
through.  It  ain’t  important  just  now. 
The  important  thing  just  now  is  to  stir 
Erler  up  to  show  himself.  That’s  what  1 
got  to  do.” 

1ASSITER,  sitting  in  a  chair  across  fr^ 
the  bed,  assumed  White’s  attitude. 
^  He  cupped  his  chin  and  he  frowned 
and  bit  at  ^  mustache.  He  gave  a  fair 
imitation  of  a  man  trying  to  think,  but 
lus  thinking  didn’t  seem  to  get  him 
anywhere. 

Suddenly  White  chuckled.  Lassiter 
looked  up  and  became  his  natural  sdf.  He 
waited  p>atiently  for  White  to  speak. 

“Lassiter,  if  a  man  can’t  get  aitother  man 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  who  could?”  White 
asked. 

“You’re  smart,  White,”  Lassiter  said. 
“If  you  can’t  pull  this  thing  off,  I  dunno  if 
anybody  could  do  it.” 

“Thanks,”  White  said  dryly.  “Let  the 
compliment  ride,  far  as  men  go.” 

Lassiter’s  old  eyes  brightened.  He 
had  taken  that  one  right  off  the  bat,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  himself. 

“If  a  man  couldn’t  do  it,”  he  cried,  “a 
woman  might.  That  the  idea?” 

“I  would  send  you  to  the  head  of  the 
class,  if  there  was  a  class,”  White  said. 
“That’s  the  id^  exactly.  This  here  fella 
Eder  is  as  vain  as  I  have  made  myself  out  to 
be.  That  is  what  I  have  been  tryin’  to 
drag  up  in  him,  his  vanity.  I  have  put  my 
own  vanity  on  show,  but  I  don’t  seem  to  get 
to  his.  We  need  a  bright  young  girl  to  help 
us.  Is  there  one  anywhere  in  this  here 
handle?” 

“White,”  Lassiter  said,  “you  are  a  lucky 
guy.  Here  a  bit  ago  you  was  on’y  a  punch¬ 
er,  and  now  you  are  the  sheriff  ^  this 
county,  esteemed  and  admired.  I  don’t 
say  you  don’t  deserve  it,  but,  hell,  a  man 
gets  what  he  deserves  only  about  once  out 
of  a  million  times.  Now,  you  are  lucky 
again.  1  know  just  exactly  the  kind  of  girl 
you  want” 

“Where  is  she?”  White  asked,  rising. 

“Set  down  and  rest  your  feet  some  more,” 
Lassiter  advised.  “I  ain’t  said  1  wodd 
agree  to  get  this  girl.  White,  she  is  a  nice 


girt  Gosh,  if  1  had  ever  been  married  and 
had  had  a  dau^ter,  this  girl  is  the  kind  of 
dau^ter  I  would  of  picked  for  myself.  She 
and  her  brother  bought  the  Stratton  place 
over  here  last  spring.  They  are  kinda  hard 
up  and  I  been  lending  them  a  hand.  I  been 
ridin’  over  there  considerable  off  and  on. 
Me  and  that  girl  is  great  friends.  She 
would  do  anyth^  for  me. 

“But  you  looka  here.  White.  This  here 
girl  is  a  lady.  She  ain’t  to  be  dragged  into 
nothin’  that  is  goin’  to  cause  the  least  little 
bit  of  nothin’,  no  ondue  excitement,  no 
worry,  no  bein’  pestered  by  any  damn’ 
puncher  or  nothin’  like  that.  That  is  a  law 
I  am  passin’  this  minute,  and  1  will  enforce 
it” 

“Why,  you  krww  me,  Lassiter,”  the 
sheriff  said  gravely.  “I  reckon  if  you  feel 
like  a  father  to  her  1  could  feel  like  a 
brother.  I  ain’t  no  slick-haired  villain, 
am  I?” 

“Certainly  not!  But  you  are  sheriff  and 
you  are  on  a  manhunt  That  combination 
might  make  you  forget  other  folks.  In 
your  eagerness  to  nab  this  fella  Erkr,  if  he 
is  your  man,  you  might  forget  about  the 
girl.” 

“I  won’t  forget  about  her,  Lassiter, 
White  promised. 

Lassiter  sat  looking  at  him  for  a  moment, 
his  eyes  half  closed.  Then  he  nodded  with 
a  sudden  brightening  of  his  face. 

“I  see,”  he  said.  “You  nm  deq}er 
folks  think,  White.  You  are  a  go^  man. 
I  can  pick  ’em.  I  seen  that  in  you  when 
you  was  runnin’  for  sheriff,  but  lately — ” 

“I  know,”  White  nodded.  “People  said 
I  had  a  sw^ed  head.” 

“It’s  a  lie,”  said  Lassiter  without  any  par 
tkular  heat.  A  sudden  thought  came  to 
him:  “Say,  White,  if  you  think  Eirler  is  your 
man,  whyn’t  you  just  drag  him  down  to 
where  he  is  wanted  and  s^w  him  to  the 
sheriff  there.” 

“I  can’t,”  White  answered  simply. 
“First  place,  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  a 
legal  right.  Second  ];^e,  I  wouldn’t  at 
ta^  suspicion  to  a  man  unless  I  had  more 
to  go  on  than  I  have  in  thb  case.” 

“I’ll  get  that  girl  for  you,”  said  Lassiter, 
and  there  was  more  in  Ms  tone  than  in  his 
words. 

“When?” 

Lassiter  pulled  out  his  big  silver  watdi. 

“On’y  nine  fifteei,”  he  saM.  “Drag  on 
your  bwts  again.” 
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This  ready  decision  to  act  was  no  siuprise 
to  White.  Whatever  else  a  man  might  be 
or  do,  he  was  always  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  act  promptly  in  an  emergency. 

IN  A  short  time  they  were  mounted  and 
riding  in  the  road.  They  rode  for  a 
mile  and  then  Lassiter  headed  across 
the  hat,  White  following  him.  Two  miles 
more  brought  them  out  on  a  winding  road. 
This  led  them  up  into  the  shadow  of  the  hills 
over  which  White  had  crossed  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Below  these  hills  there  was  a  meager 
ranch  outfit,  a  small  house,  a  corral,  and 
two  sheds,  open  in  front.  Three  horses 
came  up  to  the  corral  bars  and  pressed 
their  chests  against  them. 

At  first  White  thought  there  was  no  one 
awake  in  the  house,  but  as  he  and  Lassiter 
stopped,  he  saw  that  a  light  was  burning  in 
the  kitchen.  The  blind  was  drawn,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  kept  the  light  from  flowing 
into  the  night. 

“That  girl  is  a  worker,”  Lassiter  said. 
“Nicest  little  housekeeper  ever  you  saw. 
This  place  ain’t  much  on  the  outside,  but 
the  house  is  clean  as  a  whistle  inside.” 

He  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked  on 
it.  White  stood  back.  The  door  was 
q)ened  without  hesitation,  and  a  girl  stood 
fully  revealed  with  the  light  at  her  back. 
Sheriff  Sam  White  took  a  quick,  sharp 
breath. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  es¬ 
pecially.  Comely,  White  thought  her. 
She  had  that  wholesomeness.  There  were 
a  few  girls  in  the  village  whom  he  would 
not  have  applied  that  word  to.  Lips  too 
red,  eyes  too  bright.  This  girl’s  lips  were 
ted,  but  it  was  the  color  of  health;  and  that 
color  ran  in  her  smooth  cheeks,  too.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  but  it  was  a  l^d  of  sub¬ 
dued  brightness,  the  light,  the  sheriff 
thought,  for  some  iimer,  b^utiful  thing. 

She  wasn’t  so  slender  as  those  village 
giris,  either.  There  was  a  suggestion  of 
round  suppleness  in  her.  She  was  a  strong 
girl.  White  thought.  So  far  as  strength 
went  she  would  be  just  the  girl  to  play  the 
part  in  the  comedy  which  White  wished  to 
stage.  At  least  he  supposed  it  would  be  a 
comedy.  . 

As  she  stood  looking  down  at  Lassiter  in 
the  few  seconds  it  took  her  to  recognize  him 
m  the  half  light  in  which  he  stood,  she  put 
up  a  hand  and  pushed  back  her  hair.  It 
was  bobbed  hair,  a  sort  of  reddish  brown; 


but  the  bob  was  not  what  White  had  heard 
called  a  boyish  bob.  The  hair  was  in¬ 
clined  to  curl;  and  it  had  a  sheen.  Soft 
and  fine,  that  hair.  Fine  the  girl,  too,  but 
not  soft.  Looked  very  capable. 

“Why,  Mr.  Lassiter,”  said  the  girl  with 
quick  brightness,  “come  in.” 

She  stepped  back  from  the  door,  still 
holding  the  latch  of  it,  and  Lassiter  turned 
to  White. 

“Go  right  in,  Mr. — er — ^Vernon,”  he  said. 

7HITE  p)assed  him  and  entered  the 
\)w  door.  He  had  to  step  within  six 

VV  inches  of  the  girl  as  he  did  so. 
Her  brown  eyes  looked  steadily  into  his 
gray  ones.  Lassiter  followed,  and  the  girl 
do^  the  door. 

“White  is  my  name,  ma’am,”  said  White. 
“I  am  the  shei^  of  this  county.  Traveling 
imder  the  name  of  Vernon  temporarily.  ^On 
business,  you  know.” 

The  girl  was  not  in  the  least  startled  by 
learning  that  she  was  receiving  a  night  visit 
from  Ae  sheriff.  Her  eyes  remained  as 
cool  and  steady  as  they  haid  been  all  along. 
There  was.  White  perceived,  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal  in  this  house.  The  coolness,  the  calm¬ 
ness,  of  a  hard-working  honesty  was  here. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  she  asked. 

They  took  chairs  and  she  sank  into  one 
beyond  them. 

“Ma’am,”  said  Lassiter,  “we  have  to 
ask — ” 

“Ma’am,”  White  broke  in,  “we  was  just 
ridin’  by  and  I  suggested  that  we  stop  for 
a  minute.  We  saw  a  light.  I  thought  the 
horses  might  rest  and  we  might  get  a  drink 
of  water.” 

“First  lie  ever  I  heard  Sam  White  tell, 
ma’am,”  said  Lassiter.  “We  didn’t  see  no 
light.  Fact  is,  we  thought  you  and  your 
brother  was  ab«i  till  we  was  right  out  there 
by  the  window.  The  shade  is  drawed,  you 
know.” 

Sam  White  flushed.  He  saw  the  faint 
trembling  of  a  little  smile  at  the  comer  of 
the  girl’s  mouth.  He  had  decided  that  he 
would  not  use  this  girl  for  the  purpose  he 
had  in  mind,  or  for  any  purpose.  She  was  a 
girl  to  be  guarded.  Which  was  a  fair  be¬ 
ginning  for  a  man  like  Sam  White. 

“There  was  scmething  you  wanted  me  to 
do?”  the  girl  asked. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  Lassiter  began,  but  again 
White  interrupted  him. 

“There  was,  ma’am,”  the  sheriff  said, 
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“but  there  now.  It  ^’t  necessary. 
I  have  thought  of  something  else.” 

“Thinkin’  of  somethin’  else  is  not  so 
good,”  Lassiter  declared.  “He  had  an  in- 
^iration,  ma’am,  and  a  man  don’t  often 
get  them.  It  come  to  him  just  after  he  had 
dragged  off  his  boots.  I’ve  often  noticed 
that  a  man  will  begin  to  think  more  clear 
when  he  gets  his  boots  off  after  a  hard  day. 
I—” 

“You  will  oblige  me,  Lassiter,  by  not  tell¬ 
ing  Miss — Miss — ” 

“My  good  gosh,”  Lassiter  exclaimed,  “I 
am  aln«>st  but  not  quite  forgettin’  my  man¬ 
ners.  Miss  Merrill,  this  here  is  Sam  White, 
our  sheriff.  He  tcM  you  that,  but  I  am 
makin’  it  official.  Mr.  White  is  trailin’  a 
crook,  ma’am.  That  crook  is  now  workin’ 
for  me.  I — ” 

“Only  a  suq)ect,  ma’am,”  White  stopped 
Lassiter,  “and  not  much  of  a  suspect  at  t^t. 
Mr.  Lasater  is  bent  on  telling  you  all  about 
it,  so  T  had  better  do  it.  I  would  want  it 
to  be  told  straight.” 

He  fixed  a  withering  glance  on  Lassiter, 
but  dd  Lasuter  only  burned.  One  would 
have  said  that  that  was  what  he  had  been 
angling  for.  White  told  his  story,  told  how 
he  had  received  the  circular,  how  he  had 
searched  the  county,  and  how  the  man  who 
called  himself  Erler  was  the  first  man  he 
had  come  upon  who  might  be  the  man  he 
sought. 

“And  what  was  it  you  wanted  me  to  do?” 
Miss  Merrill  asked. 

She  was  looking  straight  at  White.  He 
wanted  to  bum  Lassiter  up  with  a  look  this 
time,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  under  her 
eyes. 

“Nothii^,  ma’am,”  he  said  gently.  “It 
ain’t  a  job  for  you. 

^‘I  wouldn’t  be  afraid,”  ^e  said  softly. 

“Ho,  ho,”  old  Lassiter  laughed,  and  he 
smote  his  thigh  mightily.  “Ain’t  that  just 
what  I  been  sayin’  to  myself  all  the  way  over 
here?  Why,  White,  the  hand  of  Providence 
is  in  it.  l^y,  Laura  fits  into  this  thing 
like  her  slim  Uttle  foot  would  fit  into  a 
new  white-kid  slipper.  You  go  on  and 
t^  her.” 

Doggone  that  man  Lassiter!  Didn’t  he 
have  no  delicate  feelin’s  a-tall?  Idea  of 
him  mentioning  Miss  Merrill’s  slim  little 
foot.  Sam  White  blushed,  but  only  a  little 
lau^ — silvery  laugh — came  from  the  girl. 
WS,  old  Laissiter  couldn’t  embarrass  her 
none,  and  that  helped  a  little. 


SAM  WHITE  made  up  his  mind,  and 
that  was  one  definite  thing  about 
Sam  White.  When  he  made  up  his 
mind,  he  made  it  up  completely  and  tightly 
and  hog-tied  it  so  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  knot  slipping.  He  rose. 

“Ma’am,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Lassiter  tells 
me  that  you  and  your  brother  are  new 
comers  here.  It’s  kind  of  a  hard  country, 
but  I  hope  you  will  get  along.  I’m  ridin’ 
out  this  way  every  once  in  a  while,  and  if  at 
any  time  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  your 
brother — in — er — his  work,  I  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  it.  Come  on,  Mr.  Lassiter, 
we  will  be  gettin’  back  to  your  place.” 

“But — ”  Lassiter  began. 

Doubtless  he  surprised  himself  by  his 
quick  thinking.  He  stopped  on  the  one 
yrotd,  rose  ob^iently,  and  followed  White 
to  the  door. 

“Good  night,  ma’am,”  said  White  with  a 
bow  that  was  not  so  bad. 

“Good  night,  ma’am,”  said  Lassiter,  and 
bobbed  his  bald  old  head. 

“Good  night,”  said  Laura  Merrill,  and 
lowered  her  head  and  put  her  hand  over  her 
lips. 

“You  doggoned  old  rabbit,  she  was  laugh 
in’  at  us,”  White  complained  outside.  “ Y ou 
made  a  fool  of  yourself  and  me,  too.” 

“I  didn’t  lie  anyhow,”  Lassiter  stoutly 
declared.  “You  said  you  was  ridin’  down 
here  every  such  and  so  often  and  this  is  your 
first  trip.” 

“I  said  I  might  be  ridin’  out  here,”  White 
asserted. 

“Oh,  misquote  yourself  and  see  if  it  hurts 
my  feelin’s,”  said  Lassiter.  “Anyhow  you 
mentioned  a  drink  of  water  for  you  and  me, 
and  we  didn’t  get  it  How  about  you?” 

“I  don’t  want  a  drink,”  White  rejoined, 
“and  you  don’t  need  one.  Come  on.” 
“When  I  get  the  drink.” 

He  return^  to  the  door,  rapped,  and  was 
admitted  by  the  girl  again.  White  saw  him 
close  the  door  carefully.  He  was  inside 
long  enough  to  have  dru^  a  barrel  of  water. 

“I  s’pose  you  babbled  your  head  off,” 
White  sjud  angrily. 

“I  chatted,”  said  Lassiter.  “Think  I  was 
goin’  to  make  a  call  and  not  find  out  how 
matters  was  goin’  with  her  and  her  brother? 
I  got  manners.  White.” 

“Of  a  jackal,”  White  said. 

“Still,  manners.” 

They  started  to  return  by  the  way  they 
had  come.  A  mile  out  in  Um  flat  they  came 
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to  a  bunch  of  juniper  trees  beside  a  creek 
which  they  had  been  riding  pandlel  to. 
White  was  a  little  in  advance  of  Lassiter. 
Lassiter  suddenly  stopped  his  horse.  He 
was  on  the  ground  by  the  time  White 
turned  his  head. 

“Horse  has  .picked  up  a  stone,”  Lassiter 
ssud. 

“Want  me  to  hold  a  match  for  you?” 

“Nof)e.  Can  see  in  the  dark.” 

He  leisurely  took  out  a  big  jackknife, 
lifted  the  horse’s  off  front  foot,  and  began 
to  pick  at  it  with  the  blade.  White  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  His  thoughts  were  on 
that  girl  back  there.  By 'golly,  she  was  a 
nice  girl.  She  was  just  the  right  kind  of 
girl.  S’posin’  a  man  w^  married  to  a 
girl  like  that?  What  a  fine  little  pal  she 
would  make  for  a  man!  Gosh,  a  man  would 
have  some  place  to  go  to  when  he^got 
through  with  his  day’s  work.  White  could 
hear  that  little  laugh  come  from  her  lips 
again.  He  could  see  that  shine  in  her  eyes. 
Well,  he  certainly  would  be  ridin’  over  this 
way  again.  It  wouldn’t  be  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  either.  For  fifteen  minutes  Sam  White 
was  anywhere  but  imder  the  juniper  trees. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  to  him¬ 
self.  Lassiter  was  still  picking  away  at  his 
horse’s  hoof. 

“Say,  is  this  an  all  night  job?”  White 
asked. 

Lassiter  dropped  the  foot  and  straight¬ 
ened  up.  White  could  hear  him  chuckle. 
Also  White’s  ears  caught  a  sound;  doubtless 
it  was  the  sound  which  had  mov^  old 
Lassiter  to  mirth. 

And  •  then  Laura  Merrill  came  riding 
round  the  junijjer  trees.  ' 

CHAPTER  IV 

“for  MR.  LASSITER” 

AT  FIRST  White  felt  as  if  he  musV  ex- 

AA  plode.  He  could  feel  the  steam  of 
JL  V.  his  anger  boiling  up  in  him.  Dog¬ 
gone  old  Lassiter!  He  had  gone  back  into 
the  house  and  had  arrang^  that  Laura 
should  follow  them.  He  haid  double  crossed 
White!  However,  it  was  difficult,  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  for  White  to  forget  that 
he  was  sheriff.  He  must  be  as  dignified  as 
possible.  So  he  spoke  not  to  Lassiter  but  to 
Laura. 

“Mr.  Lassiter  accused  me  of  lying  a  while 
ago,”  he  said.  “When  he  went  into  the 


house  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  a  drink  of 
water.” 

“Which  I  done,”  said  Lassiter.  “I  drunk  '  ‘ 
two  cupfuls,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  Miss 
Merrill.”  / 

“You  did  something  else,”  White  said. 

“O’  course  I  did.  I  neglected  to  tell  you. 

I’d  have  give  you  a  printed  program  of 
everything  I  was  goin’  to  do,  only  the 
programs  wasn’t  ofi’n  the  press  at  that 
hour.  I’d  suggest  we  ride.” 

White  rode  but  only  far  enough  to  bring 
him  to  Laura’s  side. 

“Miss  Merrill,”  he  said,  “I  have  to  beg 
your  pardon.  Lassiter  and  I  shouldn’t 
have  come  over  here.  You  see,  I  haven’t 
had  much  experience  with  girls,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  me  what  a  low-down  trick  it 
would  be  to  ask  you  to  help  in  this  little 
matter.  Let  me  take  you  back  home.  I 
can  very  well  handle  Erler  by  myself.” 

“I  can’t  see  that  it  is  a  low-down  trick,” 
the  girl  returned.  “In  fact  I  welcome  the 
chance  for  some  fim.  It  gets  pretty  monot¬ 
onous  over  there  in  the  shadow  of  those 
hills  all  the  time.  I  am  alone  a  good  deal. 
My  brother  has  only  one  man  working  for 
him,  and  they  are  busy  night  and  oay.  I 
want  to  go  on.” 

“But  I  can’t  ask  you  to  do  this  thin{^  for 
me,”  White  said. 

“Oh,”  she  smiled,  “I  am  doings  it  for  Mr. 
Lassiter.  You  see,  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  us  since  we  have  been  here.  He  comes 
over  every  once  in  a  while,  and  his  help 
and  his  advice  have  been  very  valuable  to 
my  brother.” 

“Uh  huh,”  said  White. 

It  wag  not  a  very  elegant  thing  to  say, 
but  the  worthy  sherffi  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
handed  a  punch  on  the  jaw.  She  was  doing 
it  for  Lassiter,  eh?  That  old  rabbit! 

“You  refuse  to  return  home?”  White  • 
asked. 

“Oh,  do  you  have  to  put  it  that  way? 
Can’t  you  ask  me  to  go  along  with  you, 
now  that  I  have  come  this  far?” 

“Why,  I  really  can’t,”  he  said  seriously. 
“If  this  man  Erler  is  what  I  suspect  him  to 
be,  he  is  a  dangerous  man.  There  may  be 
some  rough  stuff  pulled  off  over  here  on- 
Lassiter’s  place.  You  certainly  shouldn’t 
be  in  it.” 

“Well,  you  were  going  to  have  some  girl 
in  it,”  she  said. 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  have  you  in  it,”  he  re- ' 
torted. 
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‘*I  think  you  woukl  have  to  go  over  in  the 
next  county  to  get  the  girl  you  want,”  she 
said.  “Don’t  you  think  thu  county  is  big 
enough  to  handle  this  matter?” 

“Ma’am,”  said  White  suddenly,  “there 
b  no  arguin’  with  you.  You  are  too  much 
for  me.” 

She  looked  at  him  narrowly,  and  White 
told  himself  that  she  was  as  smart  as  a  whip. 
She  had  guessed  that  he  had  made  thb  sud¬ 
den  decision,  indicating  as  it  did  hb  yieid- 
ing,  only  after  he  had  decided. on  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

“llien  you  omsent  to  my  going?”  she 
asked. 

“No!  But  you’re  goin’  anyhow.” 

“I  am,”  shie  laughed,  “so  there  b  no 
reason  udiy  we  should  waste  further  time 
here.  Ready,  Mr.  Lassiter?” 

They  rode  on  toward  Lassiter’s. 

It  was  true  that  White  had  another  plan 
in  hb  mind.  He  had  got  Laura  into  thb 
thing.  He  would  see  that  she  was  not  even 
anbarrassed  by  anything  that  might  follow. 
Any  danger  to  her  he  would  keep  miles  away 
from  her.  To  do  that  he  would  have  to 
watch  her  closely.  That  would  interfere 
with  hb  develc^Mnent  of  hb  theory  about 
Erler,  but  it  would  just  have  to  interfere. 
The  West  demanded  that  a  man  vuard  a 
wrunan — 

WHTE  st(^>ped  that  line  of  thinking. 
Of  course  ^e  West  demanded  that, 
but  it  didn’t  cover  hb  case.  As  a 
sheriff  and  as  a  man  he  would  guard  any 
woman,  whether  she  was  young  brown- 
haired  or  feeble  and  old  and  gray,  whether 
she  was  pretty’  or — ^well,  not  so  pretty. 
But  that  didn’t  account  for  the  special 
pleasure  he  would  have  in  looking  after 
Laura  Merrill  He  knew  already  that  he 
liked  to  be  with  her.  Even  now  he  had  a 
kind  of  a  cheery’  feeling  even  though  she  had 
reused  to  do  what  he  had  asked  her  to  do. 

Sheriff  White  had  ne\'er  heard  of  Othello. 
A  moving  picture  had  been  hb  dramatic 
limit.  So  1^  had  no  tales  to  tell  vdien  the 
calm  young  woman  asked  him  about  hb 
work.  He  said  that  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
routine,  dvil  cases  mostly. 

-  “Mr.  Lassiter  has  told  me  about  some  of 
the  things  you  have  done,”  she  smiled. 
“He  said  you — ” 

“Old  Lassiter?  Why  that  old  man  makes 
^  tales  to  tell  pec^le.  If  he  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  you  things  alMut  me,  they  probably 


aren’t  true,  ma’am.  He  Just  uses  me 
cause  I  am  the  sheriff.  He  would  use  any 
other  sheriff  that  had  my  job.” 

“Aren’t  you  rather  young  to  be  sherifT?" 
she  asked. 

“Me.  Why,  ma’am.  I’ll  be  thbty  before 
long.” 

“So  very’  old,”  she  said. 

Well,  doggone!  She  wasn’t  the  nice, 
quiet  girl  he  had  thought  her  after  aU. 
Well,  yes,  of  course  she  was  nice,  but  she 
wasn’t  so  quiet.  For  Sheriff  White,  for 
all  hb  being  wrapp>ed  up  in  hb  job  and 
being  rather  dignified  about  it,  knew  when 
he  was  being  made  fun  of.  He  convinced 
himself  that  he  was  being  made  fun  of  now 
by  turning  in  hb  saddle  and  looking  at 
Laura.  Sure!  She  wa^  smiling,  a  know¬ 
ing,  provoking  little  smile. 

Sb^iff  White  deckled  that  he  would 
snatch  up  hb  cloak  of  dignity  and  wind  it 
round  and  round  him.  She  would  see  that 
he  was  a  sheriff  every  inch  of  him,  so  far  as 
demeanor  went.  And  yet —  Well,  twenty- 
nine  isn’t  old  for  a  man.  And  that  girl’s 
smile  was  infectious.  White  had  a  notion 
that  if  he  smiled,  she  would  laugh  i^in, 
and  he  liked  her  laugh.  So  he  smiled,  and 
when  he  smiled,  he  was  a  pretty  good-look¬ 
ing  kind  of  fella,  showing  white  teeth  and 
bright  eyes  and  all  that.  Sure  enough, 
Laura  laughed.  She  leaned  over  a  little  m 
the  saddle — away  from  White  as  it  happened 
— and  there  was  that  silvery  sound  in  the 
silence  of  the  night.  Well,  the  sheriff  was 
as  far  removed  from  poetry  as  a  man  might 
be,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a  kind  of  singing 
inside  of  himself.  No  matter  what  the  out¬ 
come  of  thb  adventure  might  be,  he  would 
certainly  have  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  folks  in  the  p>anhandle.  He  had 
kinda  neglected  that  part  of  hb  bailiwick. 
Doggoned  if  he  didn’t  feel  more  cheerful 
than  he  had  felt  in  a  long  time. 

But  of  course  old  Lassiter  had  to  spoil 
it  all.  The  old  rabbit  had  to  turn  m 
hb  saddle  and  look  back  and  grin  like 
a  chessycat. 

“You  two  young  folks  seem  to  be  gettin' 
along  fine  together,”  he  observed.  “Don’t 
blame  you  none.  You  certainly  make  a 
fine-lookin’  couple  together.” 

Sheriff  White  believed  in  that  moment 
that  he  could  cheerfully  have  pulled  hb  gun 
and  as  cheerfully  have  put  a  bullet  into  old 
Lassiter.  The  roughneck!  He  had  said 
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1 1  the  commonest  thing  a  man  could  think  of 
I  to  say.  What  would  Miss  Merrill  think? 

,  White  had  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  her,  and 
he  did  not  dare  look  at  her.  She  must  be 
;  blushing  furiously.  She  must  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  the  limit. 

“Don’t  we,  though?”  said  Miss  Merrill. 

Sheriff  White  jumped.  The  jump  was 
communicated  to  his  horse.  That  worthy 
beast  hopped  forward  till  he  was  alongside 
Lassiter’s  animal.  White,  taking  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  the  forelock,  leaned  down  to  the 
old  man. 

“Keep  your  mouth  shut,”  the  sheriff 
ordered. 

“Why,  man,  I’m  makin’  a  hit  for  you,” 
Lassiter  whispered  innocently. 

“Why  men  like  you  are  allowed  to  keep 
on  livin’  I  duimo,”  White  whispered  back 
savagely. 

Then  he  held  in  his  horse  till  Laura  caught 
up  with  him. 

“You  like  spirited  horses,  do  you,  Mr. 
White?”  she  asked. 

“I  like  ’em  to  have  a  little  life,”  he 
answered  • 

“So  do  I,”  she  said.  “I’ve  ridden  all 
kinds.  I’m  going  to  get  a  couple  of  good 
ones  later  on.” 

“You  come  from  the  East,  ma’am,”  he 
said.  ' 

“Yes,  Wyoming.” 

Well,  now,  this  girl  certainly  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  minute  to  minute.  White  de¬ 
cided.  She  had  been  quite  gay  a  few 
minutes  ago,  but  now  she  laundied  into 
stories  of  her  life  back  in  Wyoming.  White 
listened  raptly.  He  was  not  aware  that 
they  had  reached  Lassiter’s  place  till  Las¬ 
siter  turned  into  the  yard. 

“Soft  and  easy,”  the  old  man  said.  “We 
don’t  want  to  rouse  none  of  them  boys.” 

White  looked  at  the  girl.  He  had  expected 
to  see,  at  last,  a  look  of  distaste  in  her 
face.  There  was  none.  Rather,  she  was 
staring  at  the  house  with  sparkling  eyes,  as 
if  she  expected  some  one  might  issue  from 
it  and  an  adventure  might  at  once  begin. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  old  house, 
however,  and  they  put  their  horses  in  the 
corral  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door. 

NOW,”  said  old  Lassiter,  “we  better 
plan  our  campaign.  Y’  know,  the 
best  generals  plans  their  campaigns 
^ht  down  to  the  last  detail.  In  the  mom- 
m’  we  will  all  be  at  breakfast.  Miss  Laura. 


In  you  come.  White,  you  keep  your  eyes 
on  your  man.  Watch  him  like  a  hawk! 
See  if  his  interest  is  aroused.  Then  we  will 
decide  what  to  do.” 

“We  wilt  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  White 
said.  “I—” 

“I  think  it’s  an  excellent  plan,”  said  Miss 
Merrill.  “We  will  carry  it  out  that  far 
anyhow.” 

“Very  well,”  said  White,  for  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  anything  else  for  him  to  say. 

“I  will  go  in  and  arrange  4  room  for  you, 
Laura,”  Lassiter  said.  “You  and  White 
just  wait  here.” 

That  was  just  like  the  old  fool.  Sheriff 
White  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Laura,  and 
yet  he  was  scared  to  death  to  be  alone  with 
her.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  her. 
What  in  heck  did  a  man  say  to  a  girl  like  her 
when  he  was  alone  with  her  in  the  night, 
with  a  soft  breeze  in  the  trees  over  there  by 
the  well,  and  everything  so  quiet  and  serene? 
Sheriff  White  didn’t  Imow. 

When  Lassiter  had  gone,  the  girl  sank 
down  on  the  doorstep. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  White,”  she  said  in  a 
businesslike  tone. 

White  sat  down.  The  girl  said  nothing. 
She  just  sat  with  her  chin  in  her  hand  arid 
looked  out  across  the  vague  flat.  White 
thought  it  would*  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  his 
tongue,  so  he  held  it.  Lassiter  returned,  as 
important  as  the  proverbial  hen  with  one 
chick. 

“Now,  you  bid  Mr.  White  good  night  and 
come  with  me,”  he  said. 

“Good  night,  Mr.  White,”  said  Laura. 

“Good  night,”  said  White,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  his  voice  was  not  so  bass  as 
usual.  ' 

Lassiter  took  the  girl  away.  He  ram# 
back  in  a  few  minutes. 

“I  will  be  sleepin’  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
a  little  ways  from  her  door,”  he  announced. 
“You  can  lay  down  on  the  floor  in  the  fremt 
room  if  you  want  to.” 

He  disappeared  quickly  within  doors. 
White  smiled  a  little  indulgently.  Lassiter, 
he  saw,  had  to  dramatize  everything  that 
hapened  to  h^.  At  that  he  was  a  pretty 
good  old  scout.  White  decided  he  would 
^eep  under  the  trees.  He  got  a  blanket  and 
stretched  out  there.  At  ^t  he  had  a  no¬ 
tion  he  would  not  sleep.  He  listened  to  the 
murmur  of  the  breeze  in  the  trees  for  per¬ 
haps  thirty  seconds.  Then  he  went  away 
from  there.  He  dreamed  of  Laura,  but 


Bat  perfectly  still,  the  cup  raised.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girL 

The  change  m  turn  was  fascinating  to 
White.  The  harshness  died  out  of  his  face. 
His  eyes  brightened.  A  smile  came  to  his 
thin  Ups.  He  got  to  his  feet  with  a  swift 
grace. 

White  felt  his  whole  body  grow  cold. 
This  man  Erler  had  had  experience  with 
women.  He  was  undoubtedly  clever  with 
them.  There  was  deference  in  his  manner, 
as  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  Laura  and 
looked  questionmgly  at  Lassiter.  Lassiter 
also  rose.  He  mtroduced  the  men  to 
Laura.  Hie  three  men  bobbed  up  from 
their  chairs  with  murmured,  “Glad  to 
meetchas.”  Erler  spoke  Laura’s  last  name 
distinctiy,  and  he  stood  till  she  was  seated 
beside  Lassiter.  White  saw  Lassiter  look 
at  Erler,  whose  eyes  were  still  on  the  (dd 
cattleman's  face,  that  question  still  in  them. 

“Miss  MerriH  fives  over  beyond  here  a 
ways,”  Lassiter  said.  “She  was  ridin’  for 
home  last  ni^t  uul  got  kinda  scared  to  go 
on,  it  was  so  late.  So  she  stopped  In  here.” 

“Miss  Merrill  don’t  look  hire  a  girl  that 
would  be  easy  scared,”  Erler  stated. 

“1  was  more  tired  than  scared,”  Laura 
sud  coolly,  and  she  met  Erler’s  gaze  folly. 

Lassiter  and  White  were  satisfied  to 
leave  the  situation  in  Erier’s  hands  then, 
and  the  three  oHier  men  could  find  nothing 
to  say  apparently.  Erler  began  to  talk 
eagerly.  He  talked  a  good  deal,  but  he 
didn’t  say  much.  White,  listening  in¬ 
tently,  decided  that  he  was  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  mention  of  names  and  places. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Erler?”  Laura  a^ed,  as  he  paused. 

“One  place  I  missed,”  he  answered. 
“Heard  a  lot  about  that  state,  of  course.” 

“My  brother  and  I  came  from  there,” 
s&id* 

“Not  goin’  back?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  ^bably  not.” 

“Wyoming  wiU  have  to  get  along  without 
me,  then,”  &ler  aniled. 

Laura  took  that  with  a  perfectly  blank 
face,  as  if  she  did  not  gra^  his  i]iq>lica- 
tion.  Erler’s  smile  died.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  Uttk  disappointed.  White  could  have 
cheered  if  ch^ing  had  been  in  order.  He 
believed  he  had  never  seen  so  clever  a  play. 
If  Laura  had  taken  up  what  Eiier  had  said, 
he  might  have  pur^md  that  line  of  talk 
without  arriving  an3rwhere.  As  it  was,  he 
had  to  cast  about  iar  something  else. 
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“Ride  much.  Miss  Merrill?”  he  asked. 
“Why,  yes.” 

“I  ain’t  seen  much  of  this  country. 
Mebbe  we  could  get  up  a  little  party  for  tlm 
afternoon.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  have  to  be  going  home.  My 
brother  will  be  loddng  for  me.  I  left  a  note 
for  him,  but  he  doesn’t  like  to  have  me 
away.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  that  you  get  home  all 
right,”  Erler  said. 

“I  don’t  need  anybody,”  she  said  coldly. 
“Mr.  Vernon  has  already  volunteered.” 

“This  here  Vernon,”  Erler  declared 
spitefully,  “is  the  champion  bronc  buster 
of  the  world.  Heard  about  that?” 

“No.” 

Erler  drained  his  cx^ee<up.  Over 
the  top  of  it  his  now  too-bri^t  eyes 
were  fiixed  on  White’s  face.  The  eyes 
suddenly  widened. 

“Lassiter,”  he  said,  as  he  put  down  his 
cup,  “1  hear  you  got  a  coi4>la  wild  hmses 
that  nt^Mdy  but  Vernon  can  ride.” 

“He  ain’t  rid’  ’em  yet,”  Lassiter  declared. 
“1  doubt  if  any  man  could  stay  oa  the  back 
of  either  of  ’em  for  naore’n  six  hojjs.” 

“How  would  you  like  to  see  a  little  real 
ridin’,  Miss  Memll?”  Erler  asked. 

“Have  a  little  private  rodeo  today?” 
White  purred. 

Erler  started.  It  seemed  that  he  would 
have  been  no  mm-e  able  to  check  that  start 
than  if  he  had  been  shot  through  with  a 
charge  of  dectricity.  White  saw  and  then 
White  dropjped  his  eyes.  He,  too,  was 
unable  to  control  himself.  He  could  not 
keep  a  sudden  glow  of  sati^action  out  of 
his  eyes.  Tha^  God,  he  told  himself, 
Erler  was  undoubtedly  his  man.  He  would 
have  something  to  show  for  his  more  than 
three  weeks  of  absence  from  his  office. 

“How  about  you  and  me  ridin’  them 
broncs,  Vcmon?”  Erler  asked. 

“Oh,  I  dunno,”  White  said.  “It’s  goin’ 
to  be  a  hot  and  dusty  day.  A  man  ought 
to  get  his  rest  when  he  can.  I—” 

“I’ve  always  noticed,”  Erler  said,  “that 
a  man  who  rides  in  his  talk  don’t  do  so  well 
when  he  gets  up  on  a  horse,  Wdl,  Miss 
Merrill,  if  you  wffi  let  Mr.  Lasriter  bring  you 
along,  we  will  go  down  there  and  have  a 
look  at  them  wdd  animals.  What  do  yon 
think?” 

“I  hope  Mr.  Vernon  isn’t  going  to  back 
out,”  Laura  said. 
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“Why,  ma’am,  if  you  are  anxious  to  see 
Erler  hit  the  earth  I  wiU  go  and  watch, 
too,”  White  said.  • 

“I  got  ten  dollars  that  says  I  will  stay 
with  either  or  both  of  them  broncs  longer 
than  any  man  here,”  Erler  boasted. 

“Which  I  am  covering,”  said  Lassiter. 
“I  will  put  my  money  on  the  field  against 
you.” 

“There  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  field,”  spoke 
up  one  of  the  ramblers.  “Vernon  has  been 
shootin’  off  his  mouth  about  his  ridin’. 
Looks  to  me  like  it  lays  between  him  and 
Erler.” 

“How  about  you,  Vernon?”  Lassiter 
asked. 

“Why,  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,”  White  said. 

“Gosh,  you  are  modest  all  of  a  sudden,” 
the  other  rambler  contributed.  “Where’s 
all  that  tall  talk  you  had?” 

White  understood  how  the  situation  had 
developed  itself.  The  two  ramblers  were 
lining  up  with  Erler.  White  supposed  that 
they  felt  that  in  a  way  they  were  brothers  to 
Erler.  Lassiter’s  o^er  hand  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  loyal  to  Lassiter  if  a  jam  came. 
That  would  be  three  to  three,  a  fair  enough 
division.  White  supp>osed. 

“Well,  let’s  go,”  Lassiter  said. 

They  rose  and  went  out  to  get  their 
horses. 

CHAPTER  VI 

BY  THE  TOES 

IASS  ITER  stiU  branded  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  he  had  built 
^  this  outlying  corral  to  be  used  at 
round-up  time.  It  stood  at  the  base  of  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  hills.  As  the  little 
party  rode  up  to  it.  White  looked  at  the  two 
horses  standing  lazily  within  it.  They 
didn’t  look  as  if  they  had  an  ounce  of  wild 
blood  in  them,  but  White  knew  that  that 
didn’t  mean  anything.  A  man  on  their 
backs  could  easily  transform  them. 

Erler  rode  up  to  White,  and  the  others 
drew  near  to  them,  since  they  were  the 
principals. 

“How  do  you  like  their  looks,  Vernon?” 
Erler  asked. 

“Why,  they  seem  tame,”  White  replied. 
“Sure  they’re  tame,”  Erler  said  slyly. 
“Look  at  ’em,  heads  droopin’ ,  eyes  sleepy. 
I  fear  me  there  won’t  be  much  to  this.” 

“Well,  we  got  to  make  some  little  arrange¬ 
ments.  What  you  got  to  offer?” 


“What  do  you  mean?”  White  asked,  with 
seeming  stupidity. 

“Why,  we  got  to  have  some  rules  to 
go  by.” 

This  was  just  what  White  wanted,  but 
he  only  rubbed  his  chin  and  looked 
blank.  ^ 

“Ain’t  you  never  seen  a  rodeo?”  one  of 
the  ramblers  asked. 

White  never  had,  and  said  so.  He  had 
never  had  time  for  rodeo^.  He  had  been 
a  simple  cowpuncher  and  then  he  had  been 
sheriff.  When  he  had  been  a  puncher,  he 
had  had  to  work.  Since  he  had  been  sheriff, 
he  had  had,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  work 
harder  than  ever. 

“Well,  the  rules — ”  the  rambler  began. 

“You  keep  out  df  this,”  White  said 
coldly.  “I  ain’t  going  to  have  a  third 
party  framing  up  rules.  Either  Erler  oi 
me  might  say  later  on  that  we  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  Let  Erler  explain — if  he  knows 
anything  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  r^’lar 
rules,”  Erler  said  with  assum^  carelessness, 
“but  I  can  frame  up  a  few.  First,  each  man 
catches  his  own  horse.  We  will  draw  to  see 
which  horse  you  take  first,  Vernon.  When 
you  take  him  up,  one  man  will  help  you 
saddle  him  and  slip  a  halter  on  him.  Then 
you  ride  him.  You  ride  with  one  arm  free. 
You  don’t  wrap  your  reins  around  your 
hand.  You  don’t  pull  leather.  And  you 
scratch  him  at  every  jump.  When  he 
throws  you,  I  ride  him.  Then  we  draw  to 
to  see  who  rides  the  next  horse  first.” 

“How  about  drawin’  to  see  which  takes 
the  first  horse  first?”  White  asked.  “I 
dunno  why  I  should  ride  first.” 

“Because  you  are  so  good,”  Erler  sneered. 

“I’ll  chuck  two  bits  in  the  air,”  Lassiter 
said.  “Which  of  you  will  call  it?” 

“Spin  it,”  Erler  ordered,  and  as  the  coin 
went  into  the  air,  he  called  “heads.” 

The  coin  was  tails  when  it  lay  in  Lassi¬ 
ter’s  palm. 

“You’re  first,  Erler,”  Lassiter  said. 

Erler  turned  to  the  two  ramblers.  He 
settled  himself  in  his  saddle  and  he  was  at 
ease  there.  White  watched  him  in  fascina¬ 
tion.  He  saw  that  his  own  dbplay  of 
mock  vanity  did  not  equal  Erler ’s  real  vanity 
in  this  moment.  The  man’s  eyes  were 
aglow.  His  whole  body  radiated  energy. 
As  he  shook  out  his  rope,  he  looked  at 
Laura.  White  looked  at  her,  too.  A  flam^ 
like  stab  went  through  the  sheriff.  There 
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was  fasdaation  in  LAura’s  eyes,  too.  This 
Erler,  White  could  not  deny,  was  a  graceful, 
handsome  man,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  saddle. 
His  broad-brimmed  hat  covered  his  clipped 
hair  and  softened  his  face.  White,  with  a 
little  touch  of  bitterness,  had  to  confess  that* 
he  would  appeal  to  any  Western  girl  just 
now. 

The  two  ramblers  were  standing,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  corral  bars.  They  watched 
Erler. 

“All  right,”  Erler  called  softly. 

The  men  took  down  the  bars  ainl  Er¬ 
ler  rode  slowly  into  the  corral.  The 
men  replaced  the  bars.  Erler  rode 
up  behind  one  the  horses.  It  moved  over 
to  the  side  of  the  corral,  and  then  with  a 
backward  glance  it  started  to  trot  around 
it.  The  other  horse,  after  a  moment  (rf 
uncertainty,  backed  away.  Erler  sent  his 
own  horse  directly  at  the  one  he  wished  to 
rope.  That  horse  leaped  and  ran.  When  it 
was  behind  Erler,  he  suddenly  wheeled  his 
horse.  His  rope  shot  out.  It  caught  up  the 
two  front  feet  of  the  running  hcM^,  and 
Erler’s  horse,  trained  to  the  minute,  brought 
the  r(^  taut.  The  first  horse  went  down 
heavily,  making  a  nose  dive  and  its  head 
striking  the  side  oi  the  ccnral.  Erler  was 
out  of  the  saddle  before  the  animal  could 
move.  He  slipped  the  halter  on  it  and 
made  it  get  to  its  feet. 

“Come  <»,  you,”  he  called  to  one  <rf  the 
ramblers. 

The  man  went  inside  and  gingerly  ap¬ 
proached  the  outlaw.  He  took  hold  of  the 
halter  rope  and  led  the  horse  outside,  keep¬ 
ing  well  away  from  him. 

“Gimme  the  sack,  Lassiter,”  Erler  or¬ 
dered. 

He  tucked  the  sack  in  around  the  halter, 
and  then  he  took  his  own  saddle  from  his 
horse  and  laid  it  gently  mi  the  wild  horse’s 
back.  In  darkness  as  it  was,  the  horse  only 
shivered.  Erler  climbed  slowly  into  the  sad¬ 
dle.  White  moved  his  horse  up  so  that  he 
was  not  ten  feet  from  Erler. 

“I’ll  ride  with  you  to  take  him  up  when 
he  throws  you,”  White  called  softly. 

“You  'tend  to  your  own  business,”  Erler 
said  as  softly  but  with  an  angry  glare. 
“He  ain’t  goin’  to  throw  me.” 

“He  mightl” 

Erler  (^y  mutta«d  to  himself.  The 
rambler,  at  the  hone’s  head,  had  kept  his 
eyes  on  Erler’s  face.  Now  Erler  nodded. 


with  a  final  settling  of  his  body  in  the  saddle. 
The  rambler  loosened  the  sack  and  then 
suddenly  drew  it  away. 

The  wild  horse  sto^  stock-still  for  per¬ 
haps  ten  seconds,  sagging  a  little,  its  nostrils 
distended,  its  eyes  mad  with  lathing  for 
the  thing  on  its  back.  Then  it  went  up  in 
the  air.  It  came  down  with  legs  stiff  and 
Erler  was  jarred  in  his  seat.  But  he  raked 
the  horse  fore  and  aft.  His  free  hand  went 
up  and  brushed  his  hat  freun  his  head.  He 
waved  the  hat  in  the  air. 

“Not  your  first  ai^)earance,”  said  White 
to  himself,  in  satisfaction.  “You  hop  to  it 
like  a  veteran.” 

Like  a  veteran  he  stayed  with  it.  The 
horse  was  vicious  enough,  but  it  could  not 
dislodge  that  rider.  White  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised.  He  had  expected  Erler  to  be  a  good 
rider,  but  he  had  not  expected  him  to  be 
this  good.  This  was  not  exactly  in  keeping 
with  what  White  had  heard. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  the  sheriff  that 
Erler  was  extending  himself  to  the  utmost. 
White  immediately  saw  that  he  had  reasons 
for  dmng  this.  One  was  that  he  wanted  to 
best  White,  and  the  other  was  that  he 
wanted  to  make  a  showing  before  Laura 
Merrill. 

Well,  he  was  making  a  showing  all 
ri^t,  for  the  hmse  had  a  neat  little  bag  of 
tncks.  He  sunfiriied  and  he  fence-cor¬ 
nered.  He  bucked  straight  away.  Failing 
to  dislodge  the  hateful  thing  (m  his  back,  he 
started  to  run,  back  arched,  back  hollov^, 
body  in  the  form  a  crescent  now  and  then. 
Still  Erler  stayed  with  him. 

“He’s  good,”  said  Laura’s  voice  behind 
White. 

He  looked  back  at  her.  Her  eyes  were 
still  mi  the  horse,  now  a  quarter  hi  a  mile 
away. 

“Horse  and  man  all  one  piece,”  said  the 
girl. 

White  looked  back  at  Erler.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  forgot  why  this  contest  had  been 
staged.  The  fierce  ^irit  of  rivTdry  rose  in 
him.  He  was  no  showman,  but  he  had  rid¬ 
den  many  bucking  horses  in  his  time.  His 
big  drawback  would  be  that  when  he  had 
ridden  such  a  horse,  he  had  been  trying  to 
gentle  him.  He  had  had  always  to  keep  in 
mind  that  he  was  tiding  to  convert  a  stub¬ 
born  {fiece  of  horseflesh  into  something  of 
value  for  working  purposes.  In  this  con¬ 
test  he  had  merely  to  ride  a  horse  without 
any  other  end  in  view. 
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By  gosh,  he  would  ride  a,  horse.  He 
would  ride  a  coupla  them.  Erler  rode 
his  moimt  for  h^  a  mile  and  then  he 
sawed  him  around  in  a  wide  half  circle.  The 
horse  bucked  as  it  returned  but  not  so 
viciously  as  when  it  had  started  off.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  little  group  he  was  no 
more  than  hopping.  One  of  the  ramblers 
took  him  up  and  Erler  was  able  to  hop  to  the 
ground.  He  stood  looking  at  Laura,  a 
smile  on  his  thin  lips. 

“A  good  ride,”  she  said. 

“I  thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Erler. 
“Now  we  will  see  another.  Mr.  Vernon  has 
been  tellin’  us  about  himself.  I  expect  he 
will  make  me  look  like  thirty  cents.” 

White  said  nothing.  One  of  the  ramblers 
helped  him  blindfold  the  horse  and  change 
saddles.  When  the  sack  was  taken  from 
the  horse’s  eyes,  it  merely  stood  looking 
aroimd,  rather  dazed,  for  a  minute.  More 
as  if  it  thought  something  was  expected  of 
it,  it  be^hn  to  dance  and  to  hop.  White 
raiked  it  and  it  hopped  away.  Then  it 
settled  into  a  trot.  V^te  brought  it  back. 
“I  busted  it  con^>lete,”  Erler  boasted. 
“It’ll  buck  again  any  time,  be  liable  to,” 
Lassiter  said.  “You  ought  to  know  that.” 

“I  know  what  I  see,”  Erler  laughed. 
“Let’s  draw  for  that  other  horse.” 

White  saw  that  Erler  was  standing  close 
to  Laura.  There  was  a  sickeningly  satis¬ 
fied  look  on  the  man’s  face.  Laura’s  own 
expression  was  a  little  anxious.  White  had 
learned  all  he  could  learn  about  Erler  now. 
He  might  have  done  what  he  had  to  do, 
but  he  was  touched  in  his  pride.  He  would 
ride  that  other  horse  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  ever  did. 

When  he  tried  to  rope  the  horse  inside  the 
corral,  however,  he  was  not  so  successful 
as  Erler  had  becm.  The  horse  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  uncanny  wisdom.  It  dodged 
and  turned  and  twisted  and  in  five  attempts 
White’s  rope  fell  short. 

“Coax  1^,”  Erler  called.  “Be  polite  to 
him.  Tell  him  you’ll  give  him  a  lump  of 
sugar  if  he’ll  be  good.  Put  salt  on  his 
taU.” 

White  felt  a  blaze  of  anger,  but  he  fought 
it  back.  If  he  let  Erler  taunt  him  into  a 
rage,  he  would  never  rope  this  horse.  He 
took  his  time  now,  sending  the  horse 
around  the  corral  half  a  dozen  times.  Then 
he  tried  again,  and  he  caught  the  animal  off 
balance.  It  went  down  as  if  a  bullet  had 
been  sent  into  its  heart. 


“Nice  one,”  came  Laura’s  voice. 

“In  six  tries,”  Erler  chimed  in. 

White  approached  the  fallen  horse  to 
slip  the  halter  over  its  head.  The  animal 
proved  vicious.  It  tried  to  strike  at  White 
with  its  tied  forefeet.  It  tried  to  rise. 
When  he  extended  a  hand,  it  snapp>ed  at 
him  as  swiftly  as  any  maddened  dog.  White 
took  ten  minutes  to  get  the  halter  over  his 
head.  As  the  rambler  took  t|ie  end  of  the 
halter  rope.  White  removed  his  rope  and 
the  horse  bounded  to  his  feet.  It  acted  as 
if  it  were  going  to  rear  and  begin  to  fight  ! 
at  once,  but  in  the  end  it  submitted  to  being  I 
led  from  the  corral. 

'  “Lemme  tell  you  somethin’,  Vernon,” 
Erler  said.  “You  have  caught  a  horse 
there.  He  b  li’bel  to  kill  you.  He  is  a 
bad  actor  or  I  don’t  know  where  the  bad 
actors  come  from.  You  better  leave  him 
alone.” 

“Afraid  I’ll  ride  him  and  then  you  will 
have  to?”  White  asked. 

“Hop  him!”  Erler  snarled. 

White  had  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  horse  did  hurt  him?  Suppose  it 
killed  him?  Erler  would  be  free  then.  He 
would  get  away.  Lassiter  would  not  hold 
him,  for  Lassiter  did  not  know  what  White 
knew.  That  was  the  sheriff  thinking 
things  over.  But  White  had  been  a  puncher 
before  he  had  been  sheriff,  and  the  puncher 
in  him  came  to  the  surface.  By  gosh,  he 
would  ride  this  horse  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  ever  did. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  CRY  OF  FEAR 

E  GLANCED  at  Laura  Merrill  and 
found  her  tensely  sitting  her  horse 
near  Lassiter.  Her  face  had  gone  a 
little  pale  and  there  was  a  strained  look  in  it 
Yet  he  knew  that  she  would  not  ask  him 
not  to  try  to  ride  the  horse.  Thought  of 
asking  him  that  had  probably  not  entered 
her  mind.  Yet  she  was  aware  how  danger¬ 
ous  this  horse  was. 

He  approached  the  horse  with  the  sack 
in  his  hand.  The  horse  stood  still  till  'he 
lifted  his  hands.  Then  it  suddenly  nipped 
at  him  and  jumped  away. 

White  turned  on  the  rambler,  who  was 
at  the  end  of  the  halter  rope  with  his  ar^ 
outstretched  to  put  an  even  greater  dis¬ 
tance  between  himself  and  the  animal 
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“Come  in  a  little  closer,”  White  ordered. 
"See  U  you  can’t  hold  him.” 

“Hel^  1  ain’t  lidin’  him,”  the  man  said. 
"Tm  on’y  a  hostler.” 

“Poor  one  at  that,”  White  said. 

“I  hope  he  breaks  your  neck,”  the  ram¬ 
bler  declared  spitefully. 

“You  are  takin’  good  care  he  doesn’t 
break  yours.” 

Taunted  like  that,  the  rambler  came  in  a 
little.  White  edged  up  to  the  horse.  He 
raised  the  sack  inch  by  inch  and  then  he 
suddenly  put  it  over  his  face  and  held  it 
against  his  head.  The  horse  had  started 
to  jump,  but  once  its  sight  was  shut  ofi,  it 
sto^  s^  White  tucked  in  the  sack  and 
got  the  saddle  on.  He  eased  himself  into 
the  saddle  as  carefully  as  if  the  horse  had 
been  of  glass  and  might  crack  into  minute 
fragments  under  his  weight. 

He  was  barely  seated,  with  his  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  when  the  rambler,  with  an  evil 
grin  splitting  his  lips,  snatched  the  sack 
away.  The  horse  did  not  st^d  still,  get¬ 
ting  his  bearings,  more  than  three  seconds. 
Th^  he  went  mad.  Compiared  to  him,  the 
horse  that  Erler  had  first  ridden  was  a  pet. 
Ibis  horse  acted  as  if  he  had  steel  springs  in 
bis  body.  He  was  an  able  contortionist, 
too.  For  five  minutes  he  was  a  twisting, 
k^ing  devil.  In  addition  he  turned  bus 
he^  every  now  and  then  and  tried  to  get 
White’s  Itg  between  his  teeth.  Faih^, 
be  went  up  high  and  came  down  with  his 
legs  as  sliff  as  a  board.  White  had  never 
aboard  a  horse  Uke  that  before. 
Every  time  the  horse  hit  the  earth.  White 
was  jarred  all  through  his  body.  spine 
began  to  ache.  There  was  a  feeling  of  ful¬ 
ness  in  his  nostrils,  and  his  sight  was  blurred 
a  little. 

Failing  to'  unseat  him,  the  horse  b^an 
to  run.  It  ran  no  more  than  a  himd^ 
feet  Then  it  suddenly  stopped  and  began 
its  contortions  again.  If  it  had  been  a 
trick  horse  that  could  have  been  taught 
to  turn  and  twist  and  leap  like  this  it  could 
have  done  no  more.  \^te  stood  it  for 
what  seemed  an  eternity.  Then  the  horse 
turned  about  and  renewed  its  activities. 
White,  feeling  that  he  was  about  to  be 
thrown,  seized  tKe  horn.  Faintly,  though 
Erkr  was  not  far  away,  he  heard  &ler  utter 
» jeering  yell. 

“PulM’  leather!  Pullin’  leather!  Chdce 
it  to  death!” 

Yes,  he  was  pulling  leather.  He  was 


hanging  on  for  dear  life.  He  had  a  imtiom 
though  it  was  not  distinct  enough  to  bother 
him,  that  he  was  about  to  be  killed.  He 
was  aware  that  another  horse  rushed  past 
him  and  turned  beyond  him.  He  did  not 
know  who  the  rider  was,  did  not  care.  The 
full  feeling  had  increa^  in  his  nostrils, 
but  now  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
of  dampness.  He  knew  that  he  was  b^in- 
ning  to  bleed  at  the  nose.  Then  the  horse 
suddenly  traded  ends,  and  landing  hard  im¬ 
mediately  reached  for  the  sun. 

White  could  not  stay  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  remain  up  in  the  air  and  the  horse 
went  down.  His  feet  were  somehow  free. 
He  had  a  sensation  of  falling  a  long'distance 
and  of  hitting  the  ground  with  an  awful  jar. 
At  once  he  began  to  fight  for  his  breath, 
which  seemed  ^inclined  to  go  deeper  than 
his  throat.  He  was  panting  and  ga^nng 
through  wide-open  lips  when  he  felt  his 
head  Ufted  from  the  ground. 

Dimly  he  was  aware  of  Laura  Merrill’s 
face  above  his.  He  tried  to  shake  his  head 
but  couldn’t  manage  it.  Laura  sat  down 
and  took  his  head  in  her  lap.  That  would 
have  been  pleasant  enough  in  other  dr- 
cumstances,  but  now  White,  though  hb 
brain  was  not  functioning  overly  well,  had  a 
incture  of  Erler  standing  apart  and  grinning 
at  such  softness,  following  complete  failure. 
Complete  failure!  Gosh,  yes!  He  had 
showed  daylight;  he  had  puUed  leather;  he 
had  been  cast  from  his  seat.  Now  he  was 
on  the  ground  pretty  nearly  knocked  out. 
He  had  a  sweet  nosebleed,  too.  Laura 
was  dabbing  at  his  nose  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  the  handkerchief  was  fd- 
ready  wet. 

W-e-1-1,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  on  his 
feet  and  face  Erler.  Erkr  certainly  had  it 
on  him.  If  Erler  wanted  to  jeer,  he  would 
have  to  face  it.  He  had  to  try  twice  before 
he  managed  to  stand  and  then  only  with 
Laura’s  assistance.  The  hand  who  was 
loyal  to  Lassiter  came  up  and  put  an  arm 
al^ut  White,  and  White  was  glad  to  lean 
against  it.  Gradually  his  sight  cleared. 
He  looked  about  him.  Erler  ^  not  seem 
to  have  a  jeer  or  a  sneer  cm  tap.  He  was 
rather  pale  and  there  was  an  air  of  un¬ 
certainty  about  him. 

“He’s  waitin’  for  you,  Erler,”  White  said, 
“but  if  I  was  you,  I’d  pas.s  him  up.  You 
can’t  ride  him.” 

“Mebbe  not,”  said  Erler. 

“Let  it  go,”  Laura  called  to  him. 


ERLER  turned  about  so  that  he  could 
look  at  her  fully.  A  sudden  glow 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  turned  ^ose 
eyes  on  the  horse  again,  and  White  followed 
suit.  White  saw  that  the  horse  was  drip¬ 
ping  Vet  and  was  breathing  hard  from  his 
exertions.  His  head  was  down  and  his 
eyes  were  half  closed.  The  brute  looked  as 
if  he  might  fall  asleep  on  his  feet. 

That  the  horse  was  tired  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  Erler.  He  picked  up  the  sack 
and  walked  up  to  him.  Lassiter’s  rope 
was  about  the  animal’s  neck,  but  it  had 
gone  a  little  slack.  Erler  took  hold  of  the 
halter  rope  and  stood  looking  at  the  horse. 
It  did  not  lift  its  hdad.  Erler  removed  Las¬ 
siter’s  rope  and  still  the  horse  stood  there. 

It  was  as  if  White  could  feel  confidence 
flow  into  Erler.  Erler’s  body  came  erect. 
There  was  a  decided  lift  to  his  head.  White 
imderstood  what  Erler’s  hope  was — that  the 
horse  was  too  tired  to  buck  again  at  once. 
It  was  a  slender  hope.  White  Liew,  for  the 
sheriff  was  sure  this  horse  would  buck  till  he 
dropped.  He  would  break  his  heart  before 
he  ceased  to  try  to  shake  the  manload  from 
his  back. 

“Here,”  Erler  called  to  the  rambler  who 
had  served  White. 

The  rambler  came  up  cautiously  and  took 
hold  of  the  halter  rope.  Erler  eased  the 
sack,  and  to  White’s  surprise  got  it  over  the 
horse’s  face  without  protest  from  the 
animal. 

“He’s  going  to  ride  hiln,”  he  heard  Laura 
say.  “But  never  mind.  You  busted  him 
if  Erler  does  ride  him.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  White  said. 

“Is  he  your  man?”  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 
“Think  so.  We’ll  see  in  a  minute.  I 
don’t  want  him  hurt,  but  I  hope  that  horse 
does  his  stuff.” 

Erler  was  easing  himself  into  the  saddle. 
The  only  movement  the  horse  made  was  a 
slight,  interested  lifting  of  his  head.  Queer 
about  bucking  horses.  White  thought. 
You  never  could  tell  what  they  would  do. 

White’s  sight  was  clear  again  and  he  saw 
Erler  settle  himself  in  the  saddle.  The 
rambler  was  giving  him  aU  the  time  he 
wanted.  Erler  moved  a  number  of  times, 
making  sure  of  his  seat  and  also  testing  out 
the  horse  as  to  what  the  horse’s  intentions 
were.  Then  he  nodded  to  the  rambler. 
The  latter  snatched  the  sack  away  and 
leaped  back. 

For  a  space  the  horse  stood  still.  What 


followed  was  breath-taking  to  the  spectv 
tors,  so  suddenly  it  came.  The  horse  threw 
himself  up,  threw  himself  over  backward. 
It  Vas  the  intentional  back  throw.  It  had 
taken  Erler  unawares  and  he  was  pinned 
beneath  the  saddle.  The  horse  luctuly  fell 
away  from  him.  White  knew  that  if  Erler 
could  keep  his  head,  he  would  not  be  hurt 
unless  he  were  already  hurt.  Pommel  and 
cantle  would  keep  his  leg  from  being 
crushed. 

But  Erler  did  not  seem  to  think  of  his 
luck.  As  he  sprawled  away  from  the  horse, 
a  cry  broke  from  his  lipw.  It  was  a  cry 
freighted  with  fear.  It  was  a  cry  tom  from 
Erler’s  very  soul.  The  man.  White  was 
sure,  was  terror  stricken. 

White  looked  at  Laura. 

“Our  man,”  he  said. 

Then  he  ran  to  Erler’s  aid. 

CHAPTER  Vni 

TWO  RIDE  AWAY 

WHEN  White  got  to  Erler,  he  found 
the  man  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  His 
lips  quivered  as  he  muttered  to 
himself.  White  had  run  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  toward  the  horse  and  had  covered  the 
remainder  cautiously.  The  animal  seemed 
to  be  surprised  to  find  himself  on  the 
ground,  though  he  had  thrown  himself 
backward  intentionally.  He  lay  with  his 
head  stretched  out. 

“Get  me  out  of  this,”  Erler  panted. 
White  put  his  hands  on  the  horse’s  head 
and  held  it  down.  Lassiter  came  up  and 
together  they  twisted  the  horse’s  head  so 
that  he  would  scramble  to  his  feet  away 
from  Erler.  When  he  had  done  so,  Erl« 
lay  for  a  moment  in  a  kind  of  stupor  of  r^ 
hef.  Lassiter  bent  over  him.  V^te  had 
hold  of  the  halter  rope,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
the  horse  began  to  try  to  buck  off  the  saddk 
and  broke  away.  He  ran  wildly  across  the 
flat,  bucking  at  every  jump. 

“Hey,  you  two  fellas,  take  him  up," 
Lassiter  yelled. 

The  two  ramblers  hesitated  briefly  and 
then  they  mounted  and  scampered  after 
the  wild  horse. 

“You’re  not  hurt,  are  you,  Erler?”  White 
asked. 

Erler  drew  up  his  legs  and  pushed  them 
down  again.  He  sat  up  and  then  got  slowly 
to  his  feet. 
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“No,  I  guess  I  ain’t  hurt,”  he  said. 

“Want  to  fo^  that  horse  again?”  Lassiter 
gnnned. 

“I  expect  White  would  stick  right  in 
the  saddle  if  a  horse  back  throwed  on  him,” 
Erier  snarled. 

“Sure,  and  come  up  with  him  when  he 
come  up,”  Lassiter  answered.  “I  win  our 
Sttle  bet.” 

“We  were  even  on  the  fiirst  horse  and 
White  pulled  leather  and  was  throwed  by 
the  second,”  Erier  said.  “If  that  ain’t  an 
even  break,  I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  let  it  ride  that  way,”  Lassiter 
igreed  cheerfully.  “And  now  that  oiir  lit¬ 
tle  rodeo  is  all  done,  I  want  you  two  boys 
to  take  a  ride  along  the  hills  and  see  how 
everything  is  shapin’  up.” 

He  did  not  look  at  Erier  as  he  made  this 
nnouncement,  and  White,  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  Erier,  saw  the  latter  shoot  a  keen  glance 
at  Lassiter.  Then  Erier  looked  at  White. 
White  saw  no  need  for  playing  his  rdle  of 
dull  braggart  any  longer.  His  face  was 
hard  as  he  steadily  met  Erler’s  e3res. 

“Where’s  my  Imrse,  then?”  &ler  asked. 

“Right  over  here.” 

Erler’s  eyes  went  across  the  flat.  The 
two  ramblers  had  overtaken  the  wild  horse 
and  were  bringing  him  in.  >  Erier  walked 
over  to  his  horse.  He  busied  himself  with 
the  cinches  till  the  ramblers  were  near. 
Then  he  hopped  up. 

“I’m  goin’  to  have  a  look  at  that  horse,” 
he  said. 

White  was  close  behind  him  as  he  came 
up  to  the  two  men.  They  had  removed  the 
saddle  from  the  bucRer  ai^  he  was  now  doc- 
ie.  Erier  opened  his  lips  to  speak  to  one 
of  flie  men,  but  White  forged  up  along  side 
of  him. 

“Well?”  Erier  snapped.  “What  do  you 
want?” 

“Waitin’  for  you  to  take  that  ride,” 
White  said  coldly. 

Erier  regarded  White  suspiciously.  He 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  difference  in 
White’s  manner.  White  knew  that  he  had 
'oeen  going  to  say  something  confidentially 
to  the  two  men,  but  White’s  presence,  as  he 
bad  intended  it  should  do,  prevented  that. 

“Me  and  this  fella  is  \mder  orders  to  ride 
uound  lor  a  while,”  Erier  said  spitefully. 
“We  are  goin’  over  along  the  hills.  See  you 
hter.” 

“Wait  a  minute  and  we  will  go  with  you,” 
c®e  of  the  men  said. 


“Lassiter  has  sent  Erier  and  me,”  said 
White.  “You  htBl  better  see  Lassiter.” 

Erier  shot  a  meaning  look  at  the  speaker, 
and  then  he  turned  to  White. 

“Come  on,”  he  said. 

He  spurred  his  horse  and  the  horse 
galloped  away.  White  followed.  Er¬ 
ier  did  not  slacken  his  p>ace  till  he 
had  reached  the  base  of  the  hills.  Then  he . 
stopped  suddenly  and  turned  his  horse,  so 
that  he  faced  White. 

“What  you  got  on  yotir  mind?”  he  asked. 
“Lassiter’s  business — ^mebbe.” 

“Like  hell!  You  wanted  to  get  me  over 
here  for  a  reason  of  your  own.  Think  I’m 
blind.  What  is  it?” 

“You  got  a  gun  on  you?”  White  asked. 
“Mebbe  I  have,  m^be  I  haven’t.” 

“I  haven’t,”  White  said. 

“Well,  I  haven’t  either.  Now,  what  is 
it?” 

White  sat  looking  steadily  at  the  man. 
Here  in  the  dear  light  of  the  morning  he 
could  study  Erier  ctosely.  More  and  more 
he  thought  the  man  resembled  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  had  been  in  the  circular. 

“I  been  lookin’  for  you  for  a  long  time,” 
White  said  at  last. 

“Lookin’  for  me?  Why,  you’re  jealous. 
That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  you.  You’re 
jealous  of  me,  about  that  girl.” 

That  seemed  so  ridiculous  to  White  that 
it  did  not  anger  him. 

“Know  who  I  am,  Erier?”  he  asked. 

“The  world’s  prize  dumb  bell,”  Erier  an¬ 
swered. 

“PossiWy — but  still  I  am  the  sheriff  of 
this  county.” 

For  a  moment  Erier  sat  perfectly  still  on 
his  horse.  Then  pallor,  like  the  pallor  of 
sudden,  deathly  i^ess,  crept  up  over  his 
face.  He  wet  his  lips  and  stirred  nervously 
in  his  seat. 

“Sheriff?”  he  asked.  “What  do  you 
mean,  sheriff?” 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say.  I’m  sheriff  of 
this  county,  and  I  have  traveled  the  county 
over  lookin’  for  you.” 

“What  you  b^  lookin’  for  me  for?” 
“You’re  Thompson.  You’re  wanted  for 
robbery  south  o’  here.” 

Erier  had  been  h<^ding  his  horse  with  its 
tail  to  the  sheer,  rocky  wall  of  the  hill. 
White’s  horse  was  in  front  of  Erler’s,  so 
that  the  two  ftnimals  were  head  to  head. 
Now  Erier  suddenly  pulled  his  horse  to  one 
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side  and  spurred  him.  Whitt  had  antici¬ 
pated  some  such  move.  He  purred  his  own 
horse  and  that  animal  leap>^  forward,  cut¬ 
ting  in  ahead  of  Erler’s  horse  so  that  it  was 
forced  up  against  the  wall. 

White  reached  for  Erler’s  rein  but  failed 
to  catch  it.  Erler  had  leaned  to  him  in  the 
same  moment,  and  he  suddenly  shot  out 
his  right  iist  It  caught  White  on  the  side 
of  the  jaw  and  White  slipped  over  in  his 
saddle.  Erler  leaned,  far  tried  to  land 
another  blow,  but  luckily  for  White  it  fell 
short. 

For  White  had  been  stunned  by  that  pow¬ 
erful  blow.  It  had  rocked  him  to  his  toes 
and  half  blinded  him  for  a  moment.  When 
his  sight  cleared,  Erler’s  horse  was  sp>eeding 
away  frcm  him.  White  took  after  the  horse 
in  a  hot  race  across  the  flat. 

A  T  FIRST  Erler’s  intention  had  seemed 
to  be  to  run  away  from  the  hills  across 
J.  3L  the  flat.  Knowing  that  White  had  no 
gun,  he  was  not  afraid  ^us  to  expose  him¬ 
self.  However,  he  found  the  going  there 
harder,  because  of  the  sand,  fl^n  it  was 
closer  up  to  the  hills,  and  he  cut  back  to¬ 
ward  them.  White  had  not  left  the  line  of 
the  hills,  and  he  gained  a  little  from  this 
maneuver  of  Erler’s.  They  raced  so  for  a 
quarter  of  mile.  White  failing  to  gain  per¬ 
ceptibly. 

White  reached  a  turn  in  the  line  of  the 
hills  and  disappeared  around  it.  As  White 
q)ed  toward  it,  he  turned  his  head  and  saw 
two  men  riding  toward  him  across  the  flat. 
They  were  coming  at  breakneck  speed,  and 
he  had  a  notion  that  they  were  the  two 
ramblers.  He  was  sure  that  they  were  not 
friends  of  Erler’s  particularly,  but  they  wpuld 
aid  Erler  if  they  could.  Doubtless  they  had 
been  in  jams  themselves,  and  now  probably 
they  had  begun  to  suspect  White.  This 
would  be  a  break  for  them  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  every  day  life. 

White,  after  his  first  backward  glance, 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  reached  the 
curve  of  the  hills  and  sped  around  it.  Er¬ 
ler  had  ridden  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
then  he  had  broken  out  into  the  flat  ag^in. 
White  saw  that  his  intention  was  to  circle 
back. 

The  sheriff  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
what  that  meant.  Erler,  too,  had  caught 
sight  of  the  two  men  and  he  believed,  as 
l^te  did,  that  they  would  help  him.  He 
was  trying  to  circle  back  to  them. 


THITE’S  aim  then  became  the  im. 
mediate  capture  of  Erler.  Once 
V  V  Erler  was  his  prisoner,  he  coulj 
point  out  to  the  two  ramblers  that  thej 
were  interfering  with  the  law.  Whetln 
that  would  have  weight  with  them  he  did 
not  know.  It  was  Oie  best  he  coffid  do, 
however. 


Erler  was  calling  on  his  horse  for  all  it 
had  now.  White,  however,  had  the  shorte 
distance  to  cover,  and  he  sent  his  own  hone 
at  top  speed.  Tlie  two  horses  were  prej- 
ently  converging  toward  each  other.  In  a 
few  minutes  White  could  see  Erler’s  faa 
plainly  as  Erler  turned  it  toward  him.  Ei. 
ler’s  face  was  twisted  with  passion.  All  tlie 
hate  which  lay  just  below  the  surface  waal 
on  that  surface  now.  Erler,  White  knew,! 
was  in  a  mood  to  kill.  He  was  in  a 


mood  to  kill  not  only  from  necessity  but 
wantonly. 

The  two  horses  were  not  fifty  feet  apart 
now.  White  saw  Erler’s  eyes  widen.  Tk! 
man  was  desperate.  He  was  mad  froo 
anger.  And  yet  fear  could  touch  him 
His  fear  now  was  occasioned  by  the  fad 
that  if  the  two  horses  converged  furlk 
they  would  crash  into  each  other.  White, 
seeing  that  fear  in  Erler’s  eyes,  kept  (m 
Erler  continued  for  three  leaps  of  his  horse 
Then  he  suddenly  swerved  the  animal  tc 
one  side  and  pulled  him  down. 

“You  cussed  fool,”  he  screamed. 

White  was  carried  past  Erler’s  horse,  bu! 
he  came  round  and  made  for  Erler.  Tbs 


time  he  did  not  try  to  seize  Erler’s  rot 
He  grappled  with  the  man  himself.  Erlr 
fought  back  and  for  a  time  fended  him  oS 
trying  as  he  now  and  then  freed  an  arm  te 
send  his  fist  against  White’s  jaw  agak 
But  White  had  been  expecting  that,  ak 
now  he  guarded  himself.  One  hand  clos^ 
in  the  front  of  Erler’s  shirt  and  tk 
other  arm  went  about  Erler’s  waist.  Erlo 
promptly  grappled  with  him.  The  horsfi 
shied  apart,  and  Erler  was  dragged  froc 
his  saddle.  White  dropped  him  to  tk 
ground  and  jumped  down  beside  him. 

Erler,  screaming  to  relieve  the  intensirt 


of  his  anger,  seized  White  about  the  legs ! 
White  came  down.  White  was  pulled  off  h 
feet  and  struck  heavily  on  the  back  of  h 
head.  He  was  dazed,  but  when  he  fe 
Erler,  his  scream  gone  to  a  mutter  n(rt 
begin  to  crawl  along  his  body  to  reach  b 
throat  with  his  clawing  fingers,  he  rouse 
himself.  He  came  to  a  sitting  position  ai 
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guuck  Erler  in  the  face.  That  stopped 
£rkr,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  two 
ramblers  dashed  up  and  flung  themselves 
horn  their  horses. 

White  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
He  pushed  Erler  away  from  him  and  then 
thrust  him  further,  and  then  he  got  swiftly 
to  his  feet.  . 

“My  advice  to  you  two  boys  is  to  keep 
out  of  this,”  he  said,  hb  voice  icy.  “My 
name  b  White.  I’m  the  sheriff.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  hook  up  with  the  law,  you’ll 
stay  where  you  are.” 

The  chaii^  in  White  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  two  ramblers.  He  was  no 
longer  that  silly  braggart  they  had  known. 
He  was  a  cold,  determined  young  man  as 
he  stood  there.  However,  ^ese  men  had 
no  use  for  officers  of  the  law.  They  had 
never  been  in  any  serious  trouble,  but  they 
had  had  to  Ibten  to  such  cold  words  of 
advice  as  they  were  getting  now. 

“I  expect  you  will  be  commandin’  us  to 
arrest  him  next,”  one  of  them  sneered. 

“I  don’t  need  any  help  in  arresting  him,” 
White  said.  “You  fell^  just  keep  out  of 
it” 

“Mebbe,”  the  second  man  said. 

White  saw  that  he  had  turned  hb  eyes 
on  Erler  and  a  sudden  grin  had  come  to  hb 
Bps.  White  wheeled.  He  wheeled  just  in 
time  to  receive  a  stone,  flung  by  Erler.  It 
struck  him  on  the  cheek  bone  just  below 
the  temple  and  laid  open  the  fle^.  White 
could  feel  the  warm  trickle  of  hb  blood. 
Again  he  vms  a  little  dazed.  Also  he  knew 
that  Erler  was  coming  at  him.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself,  Erler  had  struck 
him.  The  blow  was  short,  however,  and 
it  did  little  harm.  Then  Erler  grappled 
with  him. 

The  blow  from  the  stone  had  robb^  the 
sheriff  of  hb  strength  for  the  moment.  Er¬ 
ler  was  bending  him  back,  and  he  knew  that 
suddenly  Erler  would  twbt  hb  body  and 
throw  him.  Anger  flooded  through  White, 
and  it  brought  strength  with  it.  He  had 
boled  around  with  bus  fella  too  long.  He 
had  given  him  too  much  chance.  He  should 
l»ve  arrrested  him  back  there  when  the 
riding  had  ended,  but  he  had  not  wanted 
to  do  that  in  Laura’s  presence.  He  had 
wanted  to  spare  her  any  scene  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  might  ensue.  If  there  were 
no  'scene  of  violence,  Erler’s  languarc, 
tin  it  was  stopped,  wouldn’t  be  flt  lor 
her  to  hear. 
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SO  WHITE  braced  himself,  stooping  a 
little.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  £r- 
Er’s  hold,  and  he  aimed  a  bk^  at 
Erler.  Erler  dodged  and  stepped  back. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  rush  of 
horses  behind  White,  and  he  knew  that  Las¬ 
siter,  Laura,  and  the  other  man  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Well,  that  would  dbpose  of  the  two 
ramblers  anyhow.  However,  here  he  was 
in  a  fight  with  Laura  looking  on,  the  very 
thing  which  he  had  sought  to  avoid.  Ik 
couldn’t  ask  Lassiter  or  the  ranch  hand  to 
help  him.  He  and  Erler  were  evenly  enough 
matched.  Besides  old  Lassiter  would  have 
ridiculed  such  a  request.  Old  Lassiter  loved 
a  fight. 

“Eat  him  up,  WTiite,”  he  encouraged. 
“He’s  the  man  you  want,  ain’t  he?” 

“He’s  the  man,”  White  said.  ^ 

“Lay  into  him,  then.” 

The  renewal  of  the  charge  that  he  was 
wanted  enraged  Erler  again.  He  sprang  for 
White  and  time  he  succeeded  in  strik¬ 
ing  White  on  the  mouth.  White  spat  out 
blood.  It  b  one  thing  for  a  determir^d  man 
merely  to  fight.  It  b  another  thing  to  fight 
in  the  presence  of  an  attractive  girl  and  to 
be  the  first  to  lose  blood.  White  knew  that 
he  was  a  sight.  There  was  blood  on  hb 
lips;  there  was  blood  on  hb  cheek.  He 
kept  hb  face  way  from  Laura,  and  now  he 
bored  in. 

It  was  at  thb  moment  that  a  theory  came 
to  White,  a  theory  which  he  never  afterward 
surrendered.  That  theory  was  that  when  a 
man  b  fighting  for  some  one  besides  him¬ 
self,  a  woman  preferably,  hb  chances  to  win 
are  increased  many  fold.  As  White  bored 
in,  Erler  came  toward  him  also.  Wffiite  shot 
out  hb  right  fist.  Erler  took  it  on  the  point 
of  the  jaw  just  when  the  maximum  of  power 
was  behind  it.  He  went  down  like  a  stone 
and  lay  still. 

“Heck,”  said  old  Lassiter.  “All  over  so 
soon?” 

White  fumbled  out  hb  handkerchief  and 
wiped  hb  face.  Then  he  turned  to  the  two 
ramblers. 

“Want 'something?”  he  asked. 

“Us?”  they  asked  together;  and  one  an¬ 
swered  for  both:  “Gosh,  no!  We  would 
have  helped  you  if  it  was  necessary.” 

Laura  came  up  beside  White. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  she  asked. 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  answered. 

“I  see,”  she  smiled.  “Not  even  a 
scratch.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 
HOW  'twAS 


^IHERXPP  WHITE  came  down  the  rocky 
slopie  toward  Lassiter’s  the  next  a£ter> 
noon.  He  £d  not  stop  at  Laaskec’sy 
howewes.  TI»re  was  no  one  about  the  Lassi¬ 
ter  place^  though  Wlute  knew  that  die  cook 
was  undonbtediy  in  the  kitchen. 

White  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  Mer- 
nH  place.  This  sheriff  was  a  man  who 
wovid  keep  right  on  going  if  he  knew  he 
was  about  to  be  confront^  by  a  perilous 
situatkxi,  bat  now  he  paused.  That  might 
hawe  been  thought  strafe,  for  there  was  no 
hint  of  peril  a^ut  the  Merrill  house.  It 
slq[>t  in  the  bi^ht  sunshine.  After  his  re¬ 
cent  adventures  White  might  have  beai  ex¬ 
pected  to  welcome  such  quiet,  but  he  only 
stared  at  the  house  as  if  he  were  perplexed. 

Very  Ukely  Laura  MerriU  had  not  been 
watching  for  him.  Doubtless  she  came  to 
the  front  door  merdy  to  look  at  the  sun¬ 
shine  or  to  get  a  brmth  of  air.  It  wasn’t 
her  fault,  if  fault  there  was  at  all,  that 
^leriff  Wlute  was  in  the  road  on  his  horse. 
The  girl  didn’t  diare  White’s  hesitation, 
^le  waved  her  hand  and  he  took  that  as  an 
invitation  to  ride  in. 

In  be  rode  and  (fismounted  before  the 
door.  He  looked  at  Laura,  and  Laura 
smiled.  It  was  just  a  cheerful  kind  of  a 
smile,  conveying  nothing  to  White  particu¬ 
larly,  «Kept  possibly  tl»t  she  was  not  (hs- 
pleased  at  his  havii^  come. 

“1 — er — had  some  business  over  this 
way,  ma’am,”  White  said,  “and  I  thoi^lt 
I  wotdd  stop  and — ” 

“Mercy,”  the  girl  exclaimed,  “is  there 
more  trouble  over  here?” 

“Oh,  not  This  was — er — a  dvil  matter. 
So  I  tlMught  1  would  drop  in  and  tell  you 
about  what  happened  over  at  Lasater’s.  I 
mean,  how  come  I  went  after  that  fella  Br¬ 
ier  the  way  I  did.  By  the  way,  I  been  won- 
derin*  what  Lassiter  did  to  than  two  ram¬ 
blers.” 

“Nothing,”  she  said.  “He  needed  them, 
and  he  said  Ik  saw  no  reason  for  letting  them 
go.  He  said  they  were  fairly  good  hands, 
am)  even  hiirly  gt^  hands  were  hard  to  get 
over  hoe.” 

“I  will  keep  my  eyes  on  those  boys,” 
White  said.  “I  eiqiect  I  will  have  to  ride 
over  this  way  once  a  week  anyway  while 
they  are  here.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea,”  Laura  smiled. 


White  glanced  at  her  to  see  if  there  was 
moK  in  than  the  woids  indkaied,  but 
these  didn’t  seem  to  be  mote.  Lauca  w% 
only  looking  at  him  in  that  frank  way  ske 
bad. 

“i  eqpcct,  aaa’ma,  you  have  becnwoodei^ 
in*  why  we  staged  that  rodeo  and  all  that,” 
White  pursued.  “Well,  it  come  about  in 
this  way:  All  I  had  to  go  cxi  at  first  about 
this  fella  that  called  himself  Erler  was  a 
description  in  the  circular.  I  knew  that 
descr^tkxi  might  fit  about  every  fourth 
man  I  would  meet.  So  1  wired  for  mote 
1  had  to  wke  four  times  before  I  got  any 
thmg  that  looked  good  to  me,  and  then  I 
had  to  tell  a  little  Ue,  ma’am.  A  little  lie 
in  a  good  e&use  ain’t  so  bad,  is  it,  ma’am?” 

“Why,  no,”  she  answered. 

“I  told  ’ejm  I  had  a  clew,.”  White  con¬ 
fessed,  “but  I  didn’t  have  nrnie.  Next  day 
they  came  through  with  a  lot  of  stuff,  and 
I  hit  the  traiL” 

“What  reason  did  you  have  fm:  thinking 
that  Erlo:  might  be  in  your  county?”  she 
asked. 

White  blushed  like  a  schoolboy. 

“Ma’am,”  he  said,  “I  was  loo^*  for  no¬ 
toriety.  1  see  that  plain  enough  now. 
When  that  circular  come,  I  was  Siting  in  my 
with  my  feet  on  the  desk.  I  was  get- 
tin’  kind  of  sour  on  my  sheriff’s  job.  I  said 
to  mysdf  it  was  no  job  feur  a  p-own  man. 
Then  I  got  to  thinkin’  about  this  fella  Erler 
I  said  to  myself  that  he  must  be  in  some 
man’s  coxmty,  so  why  not  in  mine?  There 
wasn’t  a  thi^  to  do,  and — ^well,  I  reckmi  1 
felt  like  taking  a  ride.” 

“Restless,”  she  said.  “Are  you  often 
restless?” 

“Sometimes  when  things  are  dull,  but, 
ma’am,  I  have  always  worked  in  this  counr 
ty,  notwithstandin’  what  I  told  Erler  I  have 
never  been  a  rambler.  So  you  see  my  rest¬ 
lessness  has  never  done  me  a  great  deal  (i 
harm.  So  I  rode  out  loddn’  for  this  man 
Erler.  You  know  what  luq)pened  excqit 
about  this  dope  I  got  by  wire. 

“That  smd  that  Etier  bad  {^yed  the 
snia.11  rodeos  here  and  there.  He  never  got 
any  firsts  but  he  always  come  back  for  more. 
That’s  why  they  didn’t  have  a  picture  of 
him.  He  never  got  in  the  limelight  suffi¬ 
cient  even  at  those  small  shows.  Nov, 
ma’am,  I  ask  you  why  would  a  man  coim 
back  for  more  if  he  never  got  anywhere  in 
the  show  game?” 

She  didn’t  have  to  ponder  that  long. 
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“Why,  because  he  was  vain,”  she  said. 
“He  liked  to  show  himself  before  the  crowds 
even  if  he  didn’t  get  much  apple-sauce.” 

Sheriff  White  beamed  at  her. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said.  “Now,  what  would 
happen  to  a  puncher  that  kept  following 
them  shows  and  never  dragged  down  any¬ 
thing?” 

“He  would  be  short  of  money.” 

Sheriff  White  flopped  one  long  leg  over 
his  other  knee.  He  continued  to  beam. 

“Elxactly.  And  if  he  was  unprincipled  he 
would  rob  to  get  the  money.  Which  is 
what  Erler  did.  He  robbed  a  postoffice,  was 
seen,  but  got  away.  That’s  how  they  had 
the  description  of  him. 

then  I  saw  Erler  at  Lassiter’s  he 
fitted  the  description  as  well  as 
y  V  any  man  would  fit  it,  but  I  ask 
you  to  believe,  ma’am,  that  I  wouldn’t  cast 
no  disrepute  on  any  man.  I  didn’t  have 
enough  to  go  on  to  hold  Erler.  I  saw  that  I 
would  have  to  fit  him  into  a  picture  of  some 
kind,  and  the  frame  would  be  a  rodeo. 
There  wasn’t  no  rodeo,  so  we  had  to  arrange 
one.  I  couldn’t  get  the  fella  started  all  by 
myself.  Lassiter  and  me  and  them  punch¬ 
ers  didn’t  truike  enough  of  a  bunch  of  spec¬ 
tators.  So  1  thought  if  we  had  a  girl  for  him 
to  shine  before —  Well,  ma’am,  I  have  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  dragging  you  into  that 
thing.  Wffien  me  and  Lassiter  set  out,  I 
thought  we  would  just  find  a — a — why,  just 
a  girl.” 

“And  what  did  you  find?”  she  asked  in¬ 
nocently. 

White  was  vividly  reminded  of  the  time 
when  Erler  had  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head  with  the  stone.  He  was  just  about  as 
ready  now  as  he  had  been  then. 

“Er — er — well,  you  see,  ma’am — ”  he  be¬ 
gan. 

He  didn’t  believe  that  the  sound  of  a 
galloping  horse  had  ever  been  quite  so  wel¬ 
come  as  that  sound  was  now  when  it  came 
suddenly  to  his  ear^.  He  rose  from  his  chair 
with  great  promptitude.  Laura  rose  with 
him. 

“I  hope  there  isn’t  more  trouble,”  she 
said. 

He  was  moving  toward  the  door  and  she 
overtook  him  in  a  little  run.  Poor  little 
girl,  she  was  nervous.  Leastways  he 
seemed  to  think  she  was  nervous,' for  he 
reached  out  and  took  her  hand  as  they 
gained  the  door  together.  She  let  the  hand. 


a  very  cool  hand  as  it  happened,  lie  in  his 
only  briefly.  He  stole  a  look  at  her  as  she 
withdrew  it,  but  she  wasn’t  blushing  or 
nothin’,  ^  he  reckoned  she  hadn’t  been 
offended.  Doggone!  she  seemed  not  to  have 
noticed  his  action  much.  Not  very  encour¬ 
aging,  that! 

He  let  her  pass  through  the  door  ahead  of 
him,  and  then  he  steppi^  down  beside  her. 

“No  trouble,”  he  said.  “It’s  only  old 
Lassiter.” 

OLD  LASSITER  flung  himself  from 
his  horse  in  front  of  the  door  and 
faced  White.  There  was  contempt 
in  his  eyes. 

“Next  time  you  go  trailin’  a  man,  you 
git  somebody  else  to  help  you,”  he  said, 
“here  I  give  you  my  valuable  time  and  first 
time  you  come  over  here  you  ride  right  by 
my  place  without  so  much  as  a  how-de-do 
or  go  to  hell.  Say,  you  call  that  polite?” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  see  anybody  aroimd  your 
place,  hfa.  Lassiter,” -White  defended  him¬ 
self. 

“You  didn’t  even  look  in,”  Lassiter 
stormed.  “My  cook  told  me  so.  You  went 
right  by.  You  had  somethin’  to  tell,  and 
you  had  to  ride  over  here  before  you  could 
spill  it.  Oh,  well,  the  man  that  expects 
gratitood  is  a  fool.” 

“I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  every¬ 
thing  you  have  done  for  me,  Mr.  Lassiter,” 
the  sheriff  declared. 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Lassiter,  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it,”  the  girl  said. 

Lassiter  followed  them  into  the  house, 
though,  by  his  manner,  he  showed  no  sign 
of  relenting  toward  White.  White  told  him 
what  he  h^  told  the  girl. 

“There  is  one  thing  more,”  White  said. 
“Mebbe  it  is  the  most- convincing  thing  of 
all.  You  mind  when  that  horse  went  down 
atop  Erler  how  he  yelled.” 

“Yell  of  fear,”  Lassiter  nodded.  “Ain’t 
heard  it  more’n  half  a  dozen  times  in  all  my 
life.” 

“Once  Erler  was  at  a  rodeo,”  White  said. 
They  had  a  particularly  bad  horse  there. 
First  day  that  horse  busted  a  rider’s  1^  for 
him.  Erler  was  to  ride  him  next  day.  He 
wouldn’t  do  it.  Too  much  boss,  he  said. 
Got  a  yellow  streak  in  him,  see?” 

“I’d  have  rode  that  horse  if  he  had 
bucked  me  into  heaven — or  t’other  place,” 
Lassiter  declared.  “Well,  has  this  fe^ 
Erler  confessed?” 
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he’s  not  the  ccmfessing  kind,” 
White  answered,  “but  he’s  our  man.  1 
spent  most  of  last  ni^  talking  to  him,  and 
if  he  contradicted  hin^lf  once  he  did  it  fifty 
times.  He  can’t  give  an  account  of  hu 
movements.  There  will  be  an  officer  up 
here  to  look  him  over  in  a  few  days.  I  tokl 
him  that,  and  he  siud  it  would  be  WOTth 
quite  a  little  to  him  if  he  could  walk  out  oi 
my  jaiL”  ' 

“Tryin’  to  bribe  you,  eh?”  Lassiter  asked. 
“Well,  that  makes  it  a  dead  open-and-shut 
case.  You  ridin’  ba(^  my  way,  White?” 


TTHTE  didn’t  want  to  ride  back  his 
\)w  way  just  yet.  Still  he  couldn’t 

Y  V  think  of  an  excuse.  He  started 
to  rise. 

“Mr.  White  is  staying  for  supper,”  Laura 
said  casually. 

“Oh  yes,  I  want  to  meet  Miss  Merrill’s 
brother,”  said  White  brightly. 

“Won’t  you  stay,  too,  Lassiter?” 
Laura  asked. 

“I  got  to  get  home,”  said  Lassiter.  “I 
would  like  a  wcu'd  with  the  sheriff  outside 
if  you  don’t  mind,  ma’am.” 

“Certainly,”  Laura  said. 

They  went  outside. 

‘'You  rode  clean  over  here  just  to  tell 
Miss  Merrill  about  how  you  come  to  suspi¬ 
cion  that  feUa?”  Lassiter  asked. 

“Sie  asked  me  that,”  White  said.  “I 
told  her  I  had  some  business  over  here. 
I—” 

“A  poor  start,  young  fella.  Lyin’!  Ly¬ 
in’  don’t  get  you  no  place  with  a  girl  like 
Laura.  Better  go  in  and  tell  her  the  truth.” 


“Why—”  White  began. 

Lassiter  hopped  his  h<»se. 

“You’ll  never  get  a  better  tip  from  no 
man,”  he  declared,  “and,  say,  there’s  one 
thing  more:  All  you  was  doin’  yesterday 
was  ketdiin’  a  cro^,  huh?” 

“Why,  yes.” 

•  “White,”  said  Lassiter,  “you  will  have  a 
lot  to  answn'  for  some  day.  For  a  while 
yesterday  you  forgot  what  your  business 
was.  You  was  showin’  off  before  Laura 
Merrill.  I  watched  you.  Vanity!  How  it 
runs  in  man!  More,  by  gosh,  than  in  wo¬ 
man!”  - 

“Why,  you — ”  White  fluttered. 

But  away  went  Lasriter,  laughing  and 
waving  his  nat. 

White  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
far  horizon  before  he  turned  into  the  house. 
TTie  young  sheriff’s  face  was  red  as  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  girl. 

“Ma’am,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  tell  you  the 
exact  truth  when  you  asked  me  a  question 
a  while  ago.  I  said  1  come  over  here  on  busi¬ 
ness.  I  said  I  thought  I  would  stop  and 
tell  you  about  those  matters.  Fact  is,  1 
rode  clear  over  here  from  the  county  seat 
just  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you  for  a  mm- 
ute,  ma’am.  1  hope  you  will  overlook  the 
little  lie  I  told.** 

He  stopped,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  kept 
on  he  would  begin  to  stammer  and  would 
look  ridiculous.  Miss  Laura  Merrill  looked 
at  him  gravely  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
suddenly  smiled.  The  color  in  her  cheeks 
was  a  little  deeper. 

“It  was  nice  of  you  to  ride  ’way  over  here 
just  for  that,  Mr.  White,”  she  said. 


THE  END 
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A  Grim  Story  of  the  Australian  Desert 
By  Louis  Kaye 


SINCE  Frazer  had  never  known  God  two  da)^  and  then  began  to  act  on  it.  He 
he  was  no  apostate  when  he  took  had  a  little  gold,  and  with  it  he  bought  a 
off  his  hat  to  the  devil.  He  was  horse,  water-bags,  ration-sacks,  a  blanket 
merely  following  the  line  of  least  and  such  stores  as  he  could  conveniently 
reliance,  and  he  owed  fealty  to  noth-  carry.  He  had  no  pack  horse,  and  not  money 
log  on  die  earth  or  above  the  earth,  enough  to  buy  one.  Anyway,  most  likely 
Most  likely  he  regarded  the  devil  as  a  it  would  only  prove  a  hindrance  in  the  end. 
friend  rather  than  as  a  master.  It  is  cer-  He  had  come  in  to  Conyer’s  Drift  a  weA 
tarn  that  it  was  his  most  prideful  boast  that  back.  At  any  rate,  he  had  come  within 
he  was  a  free  and  unfettered  man.  Yet  in  sight  of  the  thirty  iron  roofs  glittering  in  the 
truth  he  had  nothing  to  back  up  this  boast  rays  of  the  sun.  They  found  him  lying  in 
since  the  country  had  plagued  and  broken  the  sand  along  the  tnu^,  and  carried  him  to 
and  mastered  him.  the  hotel.  When  he  knew  anything  again 

The  writing  was  on  the  wall  and  Frazer  it  was  that  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  and  men 
read  it.  He  was  not  alarmed  by  it,  but  he  were  standing  by  r^y  to  permit  him  to 
was  sickened.  You  can’t  fight  something  sip  water  in  judicious  quantities  from  a  tin 
for  ten  years  only  to  be  beaten  in  the  end  parmikin. 

and  not  feel  sick  about  it.  There  was  the  His  camel  was  out  in  the  desert  some- 
possibility  that  Frazer  had  not  been  fash-  where.  He  had  almost  forgotten  where  it 
toned  right  in  the  beginning  and  that  his  had  died.  His  pack  was  out  in  the  desert 
was  an  iniquitous  heritage.  But  let  that  with  the  camel.  He  had  not  come  through 
pass.  The  thing  that  is  known  is  that  the  with  anything  save  the  clothes  he  stood  up 
desert  had  called  his  bluff  and  thrown  the  in  and  his  rifle — and  to  his  weapon  he  had 
cards  in  his  face.  All  Frazer  had  to  do  now  clung  as  to  life  itself — and  that  Uttle  scrap- 
was  to  pick  up  the  cards  and  begin  afresh  ing  of  gold. 

along  different  lines.  He  was  not  unknown  to  the  settlement. 

The  devil  might  have  whispered  the  plan  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  his  headquarters, 
in  his  ear,  but  most  likely  it  was  bis  own  He  had  beeain  the  habit  of  making  in  to  it 
conception.  He  nursed  it  in  his  brain  for  once  every  three  months  or  so.  There  were 
I  lOI 
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always  i^enty  of  faces  around  that  he  knew, 
and  he  had  got  along  well  with  the  Irish 
publican  and  called  the  giri  who  served  be¬ 
hind  the  bar  by  her  first  name. 

The  place  was  a  haven  to  him  and  a  home. 
He  would  come  wearily  in'  from  the  desert 
and  feel  a  warmth  around  his  heart  at  meet¬ 
ing  men  he  knew  and  sharing  their  com¬ 
pany  in  the  bar  and  gambling  with  diem 
through  half  the  night.  And  he  would 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  girl  at  the  hotel; 
he  would  pay  her  compliments  and  crack 
jokes  with  her.  Then  one  day  he  t<dd  her 
he  would  marry,  her,  and  that  really  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  his  fight  with  the 
desert  country. 

But  it  was  not  really  the  girl’s  fault  that 
Frazer  got  broken  by  the  wild.  That  is  to 
say,  she  was  no  ccmsdous  (lender.  It  was 
mei^y  that  Frazer  wanted  gold  for  her,  and 
to  get  that  gold  he  rode  with  death  at  his 
db^  and  took  chances  that  he  had  never 
taken  bdore. 

And  he  was  a  man  who  had  taken  many 
chances.  He  had  chased  fortune  in  the 
shape  of  yellow  metal  almost  everywhere. 
He  knew  West  Australia  from  Krdgoorlie 
to  Hall’s  Creek  and  round  and  down 
through  the  De  Grey  cattle  country  to  the 
Murchison.  Too  many  times  had  he  gazed 
across  a  desert  glaring  under  the  hot  sun. 
Watv  that  was  not  fit  for  a  horse  to  drink 
evm  when  b(^ed  had  moistened  his  throat 
ahnost  daily.  Times  had  been  when  he  had 
gone  without  drink  at  all  and  when  the 
black  crows  had  circled  low  over  him  and 
waited  for  him  to  die.  Men,  speared  by 
blacks  or  conquered  by  the  sand  wastes,  had 
lain  in  his  arm  and  wept  like  children  or 
bla^hemed  to  the  bitter  and  inevitable 
end.  A  myriad  of  hot  suns  had  burned  his 
akin  till  it  was  the  color  of  an  old  saddle,  and 
his  face  was  thin  and  his  eyes  deep-set.  The 
heat  had  eaten  into  his  body  and  sapped  the 
vitality  out  of  it.  In  ten  years  he  had  aged 
twenty,  so  that  at  fwty  he  looked  fifty. 
Yet  aU  that  time  he  had  battled  along  with 
scarce  ever  a  thought  of  giving  in. 

Then  he  had  read  the  writing  on  the 
wall  He  had  journeyed  too  far 
after  the  yellow  metal  this  last  time. 
Death  had  been  too  constantly  at  his  el¬ 
bow.  The  sunshine  had  soaked  into  him 
and  mdted  his  back-bone. 

Mirages  had  tormented  him  to  the  point 
ol  madi^.  Loneliness  had  eaten  into  him 


13ce  a  canker.  There  had  only  been  the 
stanber  forms  of  prowling  bla^  and  ol 
hungry  crows  and  the  tawny  flash  of  a  dingo 
through  the  scrub. 

And  now  he  thought  of  killing.  His  lud 
was  no  good  on  the  trail  of  the  yellow  metal 
If  he  h^  had  any  luck  it  should  have 
vealed  itself  in  ten  years.  But  he  never 
saw  a  hint  of  it.  So  he  would  take  a  littk 
of  scanebody  else’s  luck.  He  would  take 
a  man’s  gold  in  exchange  for  some  lead.  He 
would  run  crooked  since  it  no  longer  paid 
him  to  run  straight. 

And  he  went  very  callously  about  it 
There  was  much  of  the  animal  in  Frazer 
now,  and  most  likely  there  had  always  been 
much  of  the  animal  in  him.  But  now  all 
that  had  held  it  in  check,  was  fallen.  He  set 
out  to  kill  as  a  wolf  would  set  out  to  kilL 
He  had  the  cruelty  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
his  was  an  animal  cunning. 

Day  had  not  broken  when  he  left  Con- 
yer’s  Drift.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
men  to  pull  out  of  the  settlement  while  it 
was  still  enwrapped  in  darkness;  and  in 
the  summer  it  was  the  custom.  Tbe  dajn 
were  hot  and  long — terribly  hot  and  long, 
some  found  them — and  it  was  wise  to  force 
your  travel  at  the  two  (xx>l  ends  of  the  day 
and  rest  through  the  mid-hours  when  heat 
shimmered  over  the  land  and  snakes  basked 
in  the  sun. 

But  this  morning  Frazer  was  the  only 
one  heading  out  along  the  track.  There 
had  been  nobody  to  say  good-by  to  for  no¬ 
body  was  up.  At  dawn  they  would  find 
Frazer  gone,  but  it  was  inciunbent  upon  no 
one  to  say  whither  he  was  going  and  it  wat 
a  common  thing  for  men  you  had  played 
cards  with  at  night  to  be  gone  in  the 
morning. 

At  a  dam  by  the  settlement  Frazer 
watered  his  horse  and  then  headed  east 
There  was  a  track  east  for  a  half-day’s 
journey,  thence  it  petered  out  and  a  mao 
took  hb  direction  frcmi  the  sun.  Yet  he 
could  not  always  choose  his  way;  he  had  to 
travel  from  water-hole  to  water-hole,  and 
water-holes  were  never  in  a  direct  line. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  head  at  right  angles  to 
the  way  he  wanted  to  go;  ^  zigzagged 
across  the  face  of  the  land  as  though  afraid 
of  it.  And  it  was  true  that  it  bullied  him 
and  plagued  him  and  thwarted  him  ait  aQ 
times. 

There  was  no  more  drink  for  Frazer’s 
horse  till  dusk.  At  midday  he  had  halted 
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by  a  reed-grown  swamp  lyhere  paper-barks 
afforded  shade  and  a  sprinkling  of  grass- 
trees  drooped  iii  the  heat.  But  the  sun 
had  dried  the  swamp  till  its  bed  was  a  mere 
iP<L<w  of  parched  and  cracked  mud. 

A  T  DUSK,  while  the  bay  animal  sucked 
iX  yellow  water  from  a  dam,  Frazer  built 
/  A.  a  fire  and  made  his  tea.  He  ate 
corned  beef  and  caimed  beans  and  drank 
the  black  tea  seated  on  the  blanket  he 
had  taken  from  the  saddle  and  spread  on 
the  ground.  His  horse  was  hobbled  and 
left  to  forage  for  itself.  A  few  reeds  grew 
by  the  dam,  and  it  plucked  them  out  of  the 
soft  earth  and  chewed  the  succulent  roots. 

Frazer  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  while 
it  was  still  early,  and  slept  with  his  head 
(rillowed  on  his  saddle.  When  the  dew 
settled  coolly  on  his  cheek  and  woke  him 
the  day  was  not  come.  But  the  dew  and 
the  position  of  the  stars  told  him  the  time. 

There  was  a  long  strip  of  country  lightly 
timbered  with  stunted  white-gums  and 
dotted  with  spinifex.  It  ran  south  and 
Frazer  followed  it,  though  it  was  not  the  way 
he  wanted  to  go.  His  way  lay  due  east, 
but  he  had  to  think  of  water  for  his  horse. 
Anyhow,  he  would  rather  be  sighted  riding 
south  than  riding  east,  and  most  likely 
somebody  would  sight  him  before  the  day 
was  out.  Twenty-four  hours  in  the  saddle 
would  fetch  him  to  a  tract  of  land  scarce 
traversed  except  by  nomadic  blacks,  but 
here  he  was  on  the  route  of  men  journeying 
m  to  the  settlement. 

An  hour  off  noon,  just  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  midday  spell,  two  camels  ap- 
peared  on  a  sand  plaiin  to  the  north.  They 
headed  for  the  timbered  strip  where  Frazer 
had  halted.  On  one  of  the  camels  rode  a 
young  black  and  on  the  other  was  a  white 
man. 

He  was  a  lanky  individual  of  about 
Frazer’s  own  age.  There  was  a  beard  on 
his  face  short  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
usually  clean  shaven  and  long  enough  to 
show  he  had  not  used  the  razor  for  a  week 
or  two.  On  the  camel  he  rode  and  the 
camel  the  black  rode  was  packed  a  pros¬ 
pector’s  gear. 

When  the  camels  drew  up  and  were 
“hooshed”  to  their  knees,  the  riders  dis¬ 
mounted  and  stretched  their  cramped 
limbs.  Frazer  had  never  seen  the  black 
before  but  the  white  man  he  recognized. 
He  had  once  sat  up  all  night  at  Conyer’s 


Drift  playing  poker  and  in  the  morning 
Williams  had  all  the  money. 

“If  you’re  heading  into  the  settlement 
you’ll  have  your  chance  to  try  your  luck 
again,’’  Williams  grinned.  “I’m  heading 
there  just  so  fast  as  the  dam  old  water-tanks 
can  carry  me.  Meantime,  if  you  can  show 
me  a  plug  of  tobacco,  I’d  be  glad.  Giarlie 
and  I  haven’t  had  a  smoke  in  two  days.” 

As  he  filled  his  pipe  Williams  looked 
around.  His  eyes  had  grown  used  to  notic¬ 
ing  things,  but  he  had  not  noticed  till  now 
the  nature  of  Frazer’s  pack.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  a  prospector’s  outfit. 

“I  lost  my  gear  last  trip,”  Frazer  ex¬ 
plained.  “I’m  not  heading  out  again.” 

Williams  raised  his  eyebrows.  ‘^So? 
Where  you  going  then?” 

“Laverton,”  said  Frazer.  “I’ve  been 
bucking  the  country  ten  years  and  it’s  time 
I  got  a  spell.  I  reckon  to  get  down  to 
Perth  before  Christmas,  but  I’ll  hang 
around  Laverton  for  a  while.” 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  in  following  up 
your  crazy  luck,”  admitted  Wfllmms. 
“If  I  was  the  Jonah  you  are  I’d  feel  like 
changing  my  territory  too.  But  I  can’t  say 
I’ve  done  so  bad.”  He  puffed  complacent¬ 
ly  at  his  pipe. 

An  hour  after  noon  they  parted.  Leak¬ 
ing  back  from  a  rise  of  land  Frazer  saw  the 
two  camels  jogging  along  side  by  side. 
“Well,  they’ll  know  in  the  Drift  whi^  way 
I’ve  headed,”  he  muttered.  “Just  as  w^ 
to  throw  ’em  off  the  trafl.” 

He  followed  the  timber  strip  south  till  it 
thinned  and  died  on  the  hot  oige  of  a  sand 
plain,  and  then  he  headed  east.  Sand  lay 
under  his  horse’s  hoofs,  but  in  the  far  di^ 
tance  he  sighted  timber.  As  he  rode 
toward  it  a  hot  north  wind,  ^r\mg  up  since 
noon,  ^thered  force  and  sent  sand  whirling 
south  in  small  spirals.  The  hollows  made 
by  the  hoofs  of  the  bay  horse,  filled  up  as 
though  an  invisible  broom  swept  sand  into 
them.  Frazer  looked  back  and  saw  his 
trail  blotting  out,  and  the  sight  seemed 
good  to  him. 

ON  THE  eye  of  the  third  day  out  of  the 
settlement  he  unsaddled  by  a  clay- 
pan  and  left  his  horse  feeding  at  the 
end  of  a  stake-rope.  The  reason  why  he  did 
not  hobble  it  this  time  was  because  he 
thought  he  might  need  it  quickly,  and  a 
horse  that  had  got  used  to  hobbles  could 
lead  him  a  fine  chase  if  it  got  the  idea  into 
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its  head.  But  he  unsaddled  lest  the  aniiwul 
should  rolL 

There  was  no  sun  as  he  lay  belly  down  in 
the  send)  on  ^  ridge  and  ga^  into  a  gully, 
but  mght  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  daricen 
the  la^.  Frazer  could  see  a  bark  hut  and 
the  sme^e  that  rose  from  a  tin  chimney. 
There  was  a  dog  lying  in  the  sand  by  the 
hut,  and  he  could  see  that  too.  It  was  a 
black  dog  and  it  was  in  silhouette  against 
the  white  sand.  Frazei  shat  it.  He  saw 
it  leap  into  the  air  and  then  roll  over  and  lie 
still.  He  saw  a  man  ru^  foolishly  out  of 
the  hut,  and  he  shot  him  too. 

For  ten  minutes  or  more  Frazo:  lay  still 
and  gazed  at  the  man  on  the  ground.  Then 
he  worked  off  through  the  scrub  in  a  wide 
semicircle.  When  he  came  out  of  the 
scrub  on  the  other  side  the  gully  it  was 
dark.  He  could  see  an  oblong  glow  of 
light  that  was  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  used 
the  scrub  to  screen  him  till  he  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  fallen  figure.  He 
chanced  the  rest  and  walked  swiftly  for¬ 
ward,  his  rifle  held  ready  to  shoot  from  the 
hip. 

Yet  he  had  run  no  risk.  The  man  lay 
on  his  back  and  gazed  with  lifeless  eyes  at 
the  stars,  and  his  rifle  lay  a  couple  of  yards 
away  in  the  sand.  Frazer  entered  the 
lighted  hut  and  found  gold  in  a  canvas  sack 
under  the  bunk.  There  was  much  gold, 
more  than  Frazer  had  ever  expected  to 
find,  more  than  anybody  knew  the  dead 
man  had  p>ossessed.  HaU  of  it  left  behind 
and  a  ri^  cunningly  arranged  beside  the 
fallen  figure  would  make  a  killing  look  like 
a  suicide  and  as  though  it  had  never  been  a 
robbery. 

But  Frazer  would  take  all  the  gold.  It 
was  probable  that  he  reasoned  that  nobody 
was  ukely  to  come  to  thb  tract  of  land,  any¬ 
way.  The  dead  man  had  never  been  liked, 
and  there  was  no  one  who  would  go  out  of 
his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.  A  man  would 
have  to  travel  out  of  his  way  to  make  that 
gully  and  even  anybody  driven  in  from  the 
desert  for  water  would  not  head  this  way  for 
it.  And  any  blacks  who  found  the  dead 
man  would  never  say  anything  about  it  lest 
the  whites  hold  them  res{x>nsible  for  the 
job.  So  Frazer  had  little  to  worry  him  on 
that  score.  If  it  were  not  that  the  gold 
would  arouse  curiosity  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  satisfy,  he  could  head  for  Con- 
ycr*s  Drift  and  no  one  would  know  they 
were  gambling  with  a  killer. 


He  packed  the  gold  into  two  double 
thick  canvas  sacks  shaped  like  water-ba^ 
and  bearing  little  leather  stn^  so  thq 
could  be  buckled  to  the  saddle  dees.  TImi 
he  turned  to  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  httf 
and  doused  it  with  a  bucket  of  sand. 

He  looked  round  the  hut  at  the  dead 
man’s  belongings — ^his  fiying-pan  and  tin 
dish  and  plates  and  pannikins  and  billy, 
can;  the  bunk  with  the  gray  blankets  neatly 
i^read;  the  few  papers  and  maigazines  that 
had  found  their  way  to  this  far  r^on;  an 
old  pipe  and  boots,  and  clothes  hanging 
from  a  peg;  a  double-barreled  shotgim  and 
an  open  bra  erf  rifle  bullets  on  a  shelf — aad 
he  felt  no  compunction  at  his  deed. 

He  was  as  unremorseful  as  a  wolf  that  had 
killed;  all  hmnanity  had  gone  out  of  him. 
The  desert  had  driven  him  to  the  wall  and 
all  the  gocxlness  he  had  ever  known  had 
fallen  from  him  like  a  loosened  cloak  and 
left  him  stripped  to  his  naked  and  callous 
and  bitter  soul.  The  light  of  an  oil  lamp 
fell  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to  extinguish  h, 
and  the  yellow  glimmer  found  his  eyes  and 
they  were  as  cold  and  expressio^ess  as 
death. 

SOME  flour  in  ration-sacks  he  toci 
from  the  hut.  The  box  of  cart¬ 
ridges  on  the  shelf  he  also  took,  but 
the  rifle  that  lay  in  the  sand  beside  the  dead  j 
man  he  would  not  bother  about.  He  closed 
the  plank  door  behind  him  and  faced  up  the 
slope  and  wadked  off  through  the  darkened 
bush.  There  was  no  light  to  guide  him  to 
his  camp,  but  he  went  to  it  as  unerringly  as 
though  a  beacon  flare  directed  the  way. 

He  placed  most  of  his  rations  and  the  bos 
of  cartridges  imder  his  saddle  and  stretched 
himself  out  on  his  blanket.  His  horse  was 
foraging  cpiietly  at  the  end  of  its  stake-rop^ 
and  he  could  hear  an  occasional  snort  as  it 
blew  dry  sand  from  its  nostrils  or  freed 
them  of  the  tiny  ants  picked  up  while  feed¬ 
ing.  Stars  gleamed  in  a  sky  almost  un¬ 
clouded  yet  gave  strangely  meager  light  to 
the  bush. 

Long  before  day  he  wakened  and  pI^ 
pared  to  break  camp.  He  saddled  and 
bridled  and  coiled  the  stake-rope.  The 
sacks  of  gold  he  fastened  to  the  ni^el  dees, 
and  the  water-bags  and  ration-sacks;  and 
he  rolled  his  blanket  and  strapped  it  acroa 
the  pommel.  The  cartridges  he  had  brou^ 
from  the  hut  he  slipped  into  a  leather  am¬ 
munition  pouch,  and  swung  into  the  saddk 
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hit  rifle  cushiofied  in  his  nflled  blanket. 
Then  he  heaided  due  east,  travdnig  steadily 
ance  he  wan  not  riding  h^t  and  he  wanted 
to  nune  the  strength  ^  hone. 

The  stars  dinmed  in  the  Ay  and  the 
gnarled  trunks  of  stunted  white  -  gums 
showed  against  the  somber  badrground  of 
scrub  and  foliage.  The  dawn  fou^  him  on 
the  edge  of  a  plain  dotted  but  sparsely 
with  clumps  of  timber  growth. 

He  skirted  north  ak^  the  edge  of  the 
sand  plaia  for  a  matter  of  five  miles,  ainl 
then  headed  east  again.  He  rode  east  till 
the  sand  plain  spread  away  behind  him  in  a 
shimmer  of  heat  and  ahead  the  desert  lay 
in  flat  and  dry  leagues.  The  unbr<Aen 
skyline  was  13c.e  a  skyhne  at  sea  except  that 
it  danced  and  wavered  in  the  heat. 

The  sun  snH>te  the  sand  with  its  rays. 
The  rays  burned  Frazer  through  his  cotton 
diirt  as  though  he  stood  by  a  furnace  Are. 
The  glare  flung  off  by  the  sand  caused  his 
eyes  to  narrow  dll  they  were  m«e  slits. 
Moisture  trickled  down  his  tanned  skin 
ceasriessly,  and  his  horse  sweated  curiously 
m  patches.  There  were  patches  of  sweat 
round  its  shoulders  and  flanks,  but  mostly 
the  sweat  was  dried  by  the  sun  before  ever 
it  had  time  to  soak  the  coat. 

Although  Frazer  was  heading  into  the 
desert  again,  he  was  offering  himself  no 
longer  to  its  menace.  This  was  no  long 
ride  out  into  the  unknown  where  even  a 
camel  might  die  of  thirst  and  leave  a  man  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sand  wastes  or  the  scrub 
and  gullies  that  mocked  with  prcmiise  of 
water  that  never  existed.  The  way  was 
planned.  Just  across  the  skyline  was  an 
oasis,  and  beyond  that  oasb  was  another 
oasis,  and  at  each  there  was  water.  And 
beyond  them  there  was  timbered  cotmtry, 
and  a  man  could  foDow  that  country  south 
and  then  back  round  west  and  dodge  the 
desert.  Frazer  knew  the  land,  and  knew 
he  would  be  as  safe  in  it  as  man  and  horse 
could  be.  All  the  desert  he  had  to  face  lay 
in  the  strips  between  the  oases. 

There  was  no  shade  for  the  noon  halt, 
but  so  his  horse  could  rest  in  some  fashion 
Frazer  got  off  and  walked.  The  horse  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sagging  bridle  reins,  its  head 
held  low  with  its  weariness.  And  wearily 
Frazer  walked,  for  the  heat  of  the  sand  b^ 
low  and  the  downpour  of  heat  from  the  sky 
melted  his  strength. 

He  drank  often  from  the  wrater-bags  that 
be  could  refill  at  the  oaris  ahead.  He 


drank  so  often  that  he  emptied  two  of  them 
before  midaftemoon  came  azoimd,  and 
there  was  only  one  bag  1^  fuU  and  one  half 
full.  Thirst  was  ever  with  him,  no  matter 
how  much^he  drank,  but  hunger  was  not. 
He  had  eaten  nothi^  at  mid^y,  but  the 
body  craved  little  notErishment  in  that  heat. 

It  was  water  that  meant  life  in  the  desert 
country.  Always  a  man  sought  water 
before  he  sought  food,  for  he  could  Uvea 
fortni^t  or  more  without  food,  but  he 
could  not  live  three  days  without  water 
except  be  did  not  have  to  travel  It  was 
the  dry  stages,  the  bitter  battle  with  the 
satnl,  that  weakened  a  man  and  luoke  his 
body  and  his  will.  And  it  was  the  mirages 
that  appUed  the  finishii^  touch  that  was  to 
drive  reason  altogether  from  his  mind  and 
leave  him  a  {Mtiful  weejUng  thing  under  the 
burning  sun. 

Not  tfll  an  hour  before  dusk  did  Frazer 
mount  again.  The  heat  of  the  sand 
had  made  the  soles  of  his  boots  like 
pieces  of  hot  iron  and  his  feet  had  blistered  so 
that  they  smarted  at  every  step.  But  by 
saving  hu  horse  he  was  saving  himsdf,  and  it 
mattered  Uttk  how  his  feet  blistered  just 
so  long  as  there  was  a  saddle  for  him  to 
ride  in. 

The  hour  of  daylight  was  all  he  needed 
to  make  the  first  oasis.  He  had  seen  the 
sntudge  of  timber  lift  over  the  skyline  as  one 
sights  landfall  at  sea.  He  rode  in  among 
the  scrub  to  the  depression  where  ti-tree 
and  p)aper-barks  and  reeds  united  to  screen 
a  water-hole  from  the  day-long  sun.  But 
when  Frazer  went  to  fill  ^  water-bags  by 
starlight  aU  he  found  was  a  miKldy  and 
mosquito-infested  pool.  His  horse  drank 
the  lukewarm  liquid,  but  Frazer  heritated 
to  fill  his  water-bags.  He  had  drunk  worse 
water,  but  he  had  been  thirstier  then. 

The  meager  supply  in  the  watej'-h<rfe 
puzzled  him  and  angered  him.  He  walked 
roTind  the  water-hole,  striking  matdies  in  the 
dark  and  looking  for  tracks.  Then  he  knew 
that  an  Afghan  camel  train  had  camped  at 
the  oasis,  and  the  camels  had  raicM  the 
water.  What  little  remained  now  since  his 
horse  had  drunk  would  evaporate  under 
another  day’s  heat. 

It  was  his  bad  luck  that  angered  Frazer. 
For  long  nobody  had  used  the  water-hole. 
When  some  cattlemen  bad  tried  to  make  use 
of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  south,  it  had 
been  a  halting  place,  but  when  the  cattle 
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went  the  oasis  had  been  in  no  direct  line  of 
travel.  It  was  even  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Afghan  camel  trains.  Yet,  just  when 
Frazer  could  make  use  of  the  water-hole 
himself,  Afghans  had  come  with  their 
camels  and  almost  turned  the  place  into  a 
death-trap.  The  thing  could  not  have 
happened  to  any  man  who  was  not  imlucky. 
Frazer  was  unlucky,  and  he  was  at  war  with 
fate. 

But  he  set  to  thinking  of  the  other  oasis 
and  his  bitterness  left  hun.  His'  horse  had 
drunk,  and  that  was  the  main  thing.  His 
horse  would  take  him  to  the  next  oasis,  and 
there  he  would  surely  find  water.  Not 
even  his  luck  could  ^  so  bad  that  the 
.other  oasis  would  fail  him.  A  stray  camel 
train  might  camp  here,  but  unless  it  was 
traveling  east  it  would  not  camp  at  the  next 
oasis.  And  no  camel  trains  ever  did  travel 
east  this  way  now.  There  was  a  better 
route  to  the  south.  All  who  would  ever 
go  to  that  second  oasis  would  be  a  stray 
pro^)ector,  and  no  one  would  go  there  in 
years  except  he  was  a  fool,  for  all  round  in  a 
wide  radius  the  country  hsid  been  prospected 
and  found  barren. 

All  this  had  been  reasoned  out  by  Frazer 
before.  It  was  reasoned  out  back  when  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  devil.  He  had  seen 
everything  in  detail.  And  though  he  had 
not  count^  on  the  water-hole  being  nearly 
empty  at  the  first  oasis,  it  was  not  going 
to  upset  his  plans.  Most  likely  he  argued 
that  nothing  could  upset  his  plans  save  an¬ 
other  oasis  that  failed  to  fulfil  its  promise. 


rIE  next  one  nearly  did  fail.  The 
camel  train  had  done  the  unbe¬ 
lievable  and  gone  east,  and  that  was 
plain.  But  it  was  also  plain  that  there  was 
still  a  lot  of  water  left.  The  desert-hard¬ 
ened  camels  had  not  had  time  to  grow 
thirsty  in  that  two-day  journey  across  the 
sand;  and  there  was  water  enough  to  last 
a  man  and  his  horse  a  fortnight  or  more. 
And  Frazer  was  not  going  to  stay  at  the 
oasis  that  long. 

So  he  was  less  at  war  with  fate,  and  it 
seemed  even  that  for  the  nonce  fate  was 
kind.  The  last  dry  stage  had  been  hard  and 
Frazer  had  arrived  on  foot  leading  a  horse 
that  could  scarce  carry  his  pack,  but  it 
mattered  little  if  his  horse  died  now.  In 
fact,  when  it  sagged  and  fell  to  the  sand, 
Frazer  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  against 
its  for^ead  and  shot  it.  A  horse  sickened 


and  fevered  by  bad  water  was  no  good  to 
him,  whereas  a  horse  that  was  sleek  and 
fresh  through  a  long  sojourn  by  green  reeds 
and  swamp  grass  and  good  water  was  a 
better  proposition  altogether. 

This  horse  had  figured  in  Frazer’s  plans, 
but  if  fate  had  not  been  kind  this  once  it 
might  not  have  been  there  waiting  for  him. 
Blacks  might  have  taken  it  from  the  oasis 
or  it  might  have  run  across  some  poison- 
weed.  But  here  it  was,  just  as  it  had  been 
left  when  they  found  Burton. 

Frazer  had  been  one  of  the  party  that  had 
come  across  Burton  by  the  water-hole  with  a 
black’s  spear  in  his  side.  It  was  back  in  the 
time  wbra  men  had  stiU  prospected  in  this 
direction  and  when  the  oasis  had  been  on 
the  route  to  the  now  abandoned  cattle 
lands.  They  had  buried  him  in  the  scrub 
and  let  his  horse  go  free,  and  because  of  the 
sand  wastes  hemming  it  in  it  had  stayed  to 
feed  round  the  water-hole.  Men  who  had 
faced  loneliness  all  their  lives  and  knew  the 
sting  of  it  had  said  it  would  not  be  so  lone¬ 
some  for  Burton  with  his  horse  aroimd. 
And  this  piece  of  sentiment  worked  out 
well  for  Frazer. 

He  would  wait  a  day  or  two  roimd  the 
oasis  and  then  push  east  to  the  timber 
strip,  and  thence  leisurely  south,  and  thence 
leisurely  west.  And  in  a  few  months  he 
would  have  that  money  in  a  bank  and  be 
.shut  of  the  desert  for  all  time.  As  for  the 
girl  at  Conyer’s  Drift — well,  other  girls 
seemed  just  as  good  to  Frazer’s  way  of 
thinking. 

He  built  a  fire  and  made  his  tea  and 
baked  damper.  He  had  run  out  of  meat 
and  could  get  no  more  till  he  struck  the 
timber  strip  and  could  take  a  shot  at  a 
kangaroo.  But  he  had  a  couple  of  ration- 
sac^  of  flour  anda  few  canned  beans  and  tea 
and  sugar;  and  though  the  diet  was  tedious 
it  would  serve  till  he  had  crossed  the  last 
strip  of  desert.  And  he  had  plenty  of 
tobacco. 

He  smoked  as  he  lay  on  his  blanket.  He 
had  let  his  fire  go  out,  for  as  he  was  camped 
well  away  from  the  water-hole  he  scarce 
needed  its  smoke  to  ward  away  mosquitoes. 
The  night  was  warm  and  still,  and'the  only 
sound  Frazer  heard  was  the  occasional 
croak  of  a  frog.  Burton’s  horse  was  feeding 
off  round  the  edge  of  the  oasis  somewhere, 
but  Frazer  knew  the  desert  checked  exten¬ 
sive  roamings  as  well  as  any  fence. 

Knocking  the  ash  out  of  his  pipe  Frazer 
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turned  on  his  side  and  sighkl  like  a  man 
freed  of  a  burden.  Tonight  he  had  no 
worries  and  could  sleep  soundly.  And  as 
he  was  weary  his  sleep  was  very  sound. 

rIERE  was  revelry  at  Conyer’s  Drift. 
There  had  been  revelry  ever  since 
Williams  had  come  in  from  the  desert 
with  his  gold.  He  had  never  had  so  much 
wttdth  b^ore,  and  he  felt  his  sudden  af- 
fluence  should  be  cdebrated.  Every  night 
there  had  been  drink  and  gambli^  and 
loquacity  at  the  hotd.  But  neither  Wil¬ 
liams’  desire  to  celebrate  nor  his  wealth 
seemed  to  diminish.  The  settlement 
that  crouched  like  a  nervous  animal  in  the 
parched  bush  was  passing  through  the 
most  hectic  time  in  its  history. 

Then  one  night  a  hollow-cheeked  man 
rode  in  from  the  desert  on  an  unsaddled 
horse.  The  horse  he  let  free  in  the  street 
when  he  dismounted  before  the  hotel.  The 
light  in  the  bar  showed  him  to  be  young, 
though  he  looked  older  than  his  years  b^ 
cause  of  what  the  desert  had  done  to  him. 
His  clothes  were  in  shreds  and  he  was  sweat- 
marked  and  dusty.  He  looked  as  though 
he  had  just  come  through  h  forest  fire. 

“Hulloi”  whistled  the  fat  Irish  publican. 
“Here’s  Joe  Davis.  What’s  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  you,  Joe?” 

They  drank  him  and  fed  him  and  nursed 
good  cheer  back  into  his  heart.  In  the 
room  adjoining  the  bar  where  cards  littered 
tables  and  men  sat  back  in  their  chairs  to 
listen,  Davis  expUuned: 

“I  was  just  atout  all  in  when  I  found  the 
horse.  The  old  camd  cleared  out  one  day 
and  left  me  to  make  through  on  foot.  I 
had  a  good  bit  of  water,  but  it  wait  before 
I  got  a  mght  of  timber.  I  just  about 
crawled  in  to  that  oasis  where  Burton  was 
buried.  It  was  dark  and  I  drank  till  I 
nearly  busted,  and  then  I  thought  I’d  lie 
there  and  die  because  a  man’d  never  get 
away  from  there  on  foot.  And  then  I 
spotted  old  Burton’s  horse.  Well,  I  just 
sat  there  and  looked  at  that  horse  and 
laughed.  And  then  I  reckoned  it  wasn’t 
any  use  getting  h3rsterical  and  started  in  to 
slice  jun^  out  of  my  clothes  to  make  a  kind 
of  bridle.  Then  I  hopped  aboard  before 
day  broke  and  headed  here.  And — well, 
that’s  alL” 


They  admitted  his  luck.  They  shqiped 
him  on  the  back  and  gave  him  im>re  dnnk 
and  lent  him  money  to  gamble  with,  and 
then  they  settled  down  to  take  things  op 
where  they  had  dropped  them.  Only  cdd 
man  Jennings,  a  bearded  pro^iector,  gave 
the  thing  any  more  thought. 

‘T  was  just  wondering,”  he  said,  “if  there 
mightn’t  have  been  some  one  there  at  the 
water-hole  with  that  horse.  It  seems  a  long 
time  for  Burton’s  horse  to  have  stayed  there 
without  some  blacks  running  with  it. 
You’re  sure  it  was  Burton’s  Imrse?” 

“Sure  as  anything,”  Davis  said.  “Didn’t 
I  sell  it  to  him  when  it  was  a  yearling,  and  I 
remember  a  little  patch  of  white  just  behind 
its  off-side  ear.  I’d  never  mistake  that 
patdi.” 

“Still,”  persisted  Jennings,  “there’s  a 
chance  another  horse  might  have  that 
marking.” 

“I  ^ow  the  horse,”  Davis  rqieated 
doggedly. 

“Anyway,”  said  Jennings,  “I  reckon  it 
might  be  as  well  to  take  a  couple  of  camels 
and  run  out  there  and  have  a  look.  There’d 
be  no  harm  done.” 

“Waste  of  time,”  some  one  else  declared. 
“It’s  not  likely  anybody’d  be  out  Hiere 
unless  he  was  someb^y  driven  in  for  water, 
and  you’d  have  been  able  to  tell  a  horse 
that  had  carried  a  man  in  there  even  if  you 
didn’t  see  him  himself.  Besides,  theire’s 
nobody  missing.  Everybody’s  in  the  Drift 
helping  our  new  miifionaire  ^nd  his 
money.” 

“There’s  Frazer  not  in,”  the  pubKcan 
stated.  “He’s  about  the  only  one  who  might 
have  gone  that  way.  He  was  always  a 
queer  cuss.  If  it’s  not  him  it’s  not  likdy  to 
be  anybody.” 

“If  Frazer’s  not  in  the  settlement,”  said 
Jennings,  “I  reckon  that’s  where  he  is. 
Anyhow,  we  ought  to  start  out  tomorrow 
and  have  a  look.  Frazer  couldn’t  make 
through  on  foot  and  he  wouldn’t  have 
stores  to  last  him  long.” 

“Go  on  with  the  game,”  said  Williams. 
“It’s  not  Frazer.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  Jennings. 

“Why,”  said  Williams  impatiently  as  he 
took  up  his  cards,  “I  saw  Frazer  on  his  way 
down  to  Laverton.  He  told  me  himself 
that’s  where  he  was  headed.” 
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“"T  VORY”  McGinnis  suddenly  found  with  a  lighted  acetylene  lamp  which  carried 
I  himself  sitting  bolt  upright  among  a  large  reflector  and  which  threw  a  briUiant 
£  his  blankets,  gripping  his  rifle,  his  glow  over  the  village  for  a  distance  of 
every  sense  on  the  alert.  He  was  thirty  feet  or  more  in  front  of  them.  On 
not  quite  certain  what  had  aroused  him,  but  every  side  the  grass  huts  were  vomiting 
long  experience  with  the  lurking,  ever-  forth  the  terrified  blacks  who  were  all  chat- 
present  dangers  of  the  jungle  had  taught  tering  with  fear  and  making  startled  and 
him  to  obey  his  instincts,  and  he  felt  rather  incoherent  inquiries  of  each  other  and  of  the 
than  heard  the  cry  of  danger  abroad  in  the  white  trader,  but  to  them  McGinnis  paid 
night.  Then,  shattering  the  frightened  not  the  slightest  attention  as  he  strode 
stUlness  of  the  jungle,  came  the  angry,  swiftly  in  the  direction  whence  he  knew  the 
barking  roar  of  a  leopard.  sounds  had  come. 

“Them  damn  cats  ag’in,”  muttered  the  Just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  village  lay  the 
trader,  dropping  back  to  his  blankets  with  jungle  wWch  marked  the  outposts  of  the 
a  half-sigh.  Protectorate  of  British  East  Africa,  an  open 

“BvHina,  bwand”  It  was  the  whispering,  jungle  interspersed  with  wide  and  fertile 
scared  voice  of  McGinnis’  Kikuyu  servant,  veldts,  but  so  infested  with  the  starving, 
“N’kweska  pigga  m'toto  gombi."  •  deadly  leopards  that  even  the  most  intrepid 

Almost  as  it  were  an  echo  to  the  Kiku-  traveler  entered  the  territory  with  a  strong 
yu’s  words  there  rang  through  the  village  respect  for  the  danger.  Toward  the  vague 
a  shrill  scream  of  terror,  its  quavering  ca-  outlines  of  the  tangled  forests  McGinnis 
dences  d)dng  away  in  the  depths  of  the  hurried,  halting  every  few  paces  to  assure 
illimitable  jungles  about  the  camp,  leaving  himself  that  he  was  not  running  squarely 
a  distinct  chill  in  the  blood  of  its  hearers.  into  the  brute.  A  pale,  watery  moon  cast 
“Calf — ^Hell!’’  exploded  McGinnis,  leap>-  an  indistinct  sheen  over  the  clustered  man- 
Jng  to  his  feet  and  throwing  aside  the  tent  goes,  and  the  %ht  from  the  incandescent 
flap.  “It’s  a  kill  an’  ’twas  a  man — or  a  lamp  in  the  hands  of  the  lagging  native 
boy.  Fetch  a  light.’’  made  the  whitened  boles  of  the  trees  stand 

The  Kikuyu  appeared  almost  instantly  out  ghost-like  in  the  vague  shadows. 
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r^’ENTY  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  orbs.  For  an  instant  he  believed  that  he 
forest  McGinnis  halted  and  mo-  had  missed  entirely,  for  look  as  he  might) 
tioned  to  the  Elikuyu  to  come  for-  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  cat  or  hear 
ward.  Gingerly  the  boy  advanced  and  at  a  movement.  It  was  just  as  if  those 
list  drew  abreast  of  his  master.  For  several  two  ghost  eyes  had  completely  vanished 
minutes  both  of  them  were  eng^;ed  in  into  the  darkness. 

seeking  out  the  many  possible  coverts  He  was  on  the  point  of  advancing  a  few 
among  the  tall  grasses  in  front.  McGin-  feet  nearer  when  he  heard  a  high,  whining 
nis,  Im  ears  attuned  to  the  harsh,  metal-  sigh — and  then  silence  again. 

Ik  sounds  of'  the  African  nightbirds  and  “He  is  dead,”  cried  the  Kikuyu  in  joyous 
insects,  could  hear  no  sound  and  had  elation  and  the  next  instant  was  running 
jnst  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  swiftly  in  that  direction, 
the  cat  had  departed  with  its  prey  when  “Careful!”  cautioned  McGinnis,  guard- 
a  quick,  sucking  breath  by  the  native,  edly  following  with  his  rifle  in  readiness  for 
brought  the  tr^er  about  ready  for  a  instant  action,  but  the  Kikuyu’s  reply  was 
map  shot.  a  gleeful  shout  which  was  echoed  from  half  a 

“There  Master!”  whispered  the  boy,  hundred  throats  back  in  the  village,  and 
pointing  excitedly  toward  a  bank  of  high  when  McGinnis  arrived  the  native  h^  al- 
pass  over  to  the  left  several  yards  away,  ready  plunged  his  long  hunting  knife  to  the 
McGinnis,  following  the  line  indicated  by  hilt  in  the  leopard’s  neck, 
the  boy’s  shaking  finger,  located  the  phos-  It  was  the  finest  specimen  of  that  spotted 
phorescent  glow  of  two  small,  luminous  ob-  jungle  menace  that  ^e  trader  had  ever  seen, 

jects  which  he  knew  to  be  the  baleful  eyes  and  for  a  moment  he  stared  admiringly 
the  crouching  leopard.  down  upon  the  elongated,  serpentine  b<^y 

Carefully  he  rai^  his  double-barreled  so  brilliantly  colored,  and  wondered  if,  by 
Bury  to  his  shoulder  and  took  a  particxilar  any  chance,  there  was  a  skilled  curer  of 
ud  painstaking  aim.  Holding  one  barrel  skins  in  the  village.  That  pelt,  if  properly 
lor  emergencies  he  let  drive  with  the  other  treated,  would  bring  twenty  poun(b  in 
>t  a  point  directly  between  the  two  glaring  Nairoba. 
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A  QUICK  stab  of  memory  brought  his 
attention  back  to  the  cat’s  victim 
whose  cry  had  brought  him  there, 
and  not  ten  feet  away  he  made  out  the  dark, 
huddled  form  of  a  native,  half  buried  in  the 
grass.  Three  strides  bro  ’ght  him  alongside 
and  a  single  glance  was  sufficient  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  a  native  of  some  tribe  other  than 
the  Kikuyus,  and  that  he  was  unconscious, 
if  not  d^id.  McGinnis  stooped  and  with 
experienced  touch  examin^  the  man 
quickly,  his  fingers  pausing  in  the  r^on  of 
Uie  heart  for  a  space  of  ten  seconds.  There 
was  barely  perceptible  pulse,  faint,  but 
steady. 

Cidling  the  ,Kikuyu  boy  McGinnis  caught 
the  injured  man  by  his  shoulders,  leaving 
the  legs  to  the  native,  and  the  two  of  them 
hurri^  him  to  the  trader’s  tent  where  they 
stretched  him  upon  a  blanket  while  a  crowd 
of  curious  natives  peered  through  the  open 
flap  and  watched  the  proceedings  with 
wide-eyed  interest. 

McGinnis,  before  his  first  aid  work  was 
under  way,  realized  that  the  savage  vras 
dangerously,  if  not  fatally,  injured.  His 
neck  and  back  and  one  of  his  legs  were 
deeply  lacerated  by  the  brute’s  long  claws 
and  the  left  shoulder  had  been  crushed  be¬ 
tween  its  powerful  jaws.  Whether  he  had 
lost  consciousness  from  the  pain  or  the  loss 
of  blood  there  was  no  way  of  determining, 
but  the  white  man  lost  no  time  in  treating 
the  wounds  with  an  antiseptic  and  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood. 

From  the  raised  scars — cicatrices — ^which 
formed  curious  designs  on  the  chest,  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  arms  of  the  injured  man,  McGin¬ 
nis  recognized  him  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
central  African  tribes  inhabiting  the  Congo 
Basin,  probably  of  the  Mambala  tribe  with 
whom  it  was  a  custom — almost  a  religious 
rite — to  undergo  imtold  pain  in  order  to 
obtain  the  hideous,  but  highly  prized  scars. 
Having  lived  with  several  of  these  tribes 
for  months  at  a  time  while  collecting  ivory 
in  that  little  known  section  south  of  Stanley 
Falls,  McGinnis  remembered  them  as  the 
most  primitive  and  having  the  most  curious 
and  bizarre  customs  of  any  people  through¬ 
out  mysterious  and  enigmatical  Africa. 

The  victim’s  peculiar  head-dress,  several 
folds  of  cloth  twisted  in  an  unusual  fashion, 
caught  McGinnis’  eye  and  he  nodded  in 
confirmation  of  his  first  conclusion,  viz,  that 
the  man  was  a  member  of  that  hereditary 
class  of  Mambala  tribesmen  called  the  tnuri. 


There  had  always  been  a  caste  system  it 
Mambalaland,  a  system  which  closely  r. 
sembled  that  of  India  although  not  quite  so 
complicated.  The  muri  were  a  sort  of  at 
intermediate  class  between  the  chief  and  his 
family  and  the  ordinary  freemen.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  classes  there  were  slaves,  usu¬ 
ally  the  property  of  the  chief  and  the  muri. 

These  muri,  according  to  immemorial 
custom,  wore  a  special  head-covering  d 
cloth  which  could  not  be  removed  by  an; 
one,  under  penalty  of  death.  There  was 
something  else — a  peculiar  ruling  whid 
governed  the  tribe  as  r^ards  the  muri- 
which  had  struck  McGinnis  as  being  both 
absurd  and  unparalleled.  What  was  it? 
Yes,  the  iron  bracelet!  He  lifted  the  murit 
arm  and  studied  the  smooth  circlet  thought¬ 
fully.  How  did  this  Mambala  law  go? 
The  bracelet  passes  at  death  to  the  nephew 
(sister’s  son)  and  the  heir  must  steal  the 
^uU  of  his  uncle  and  paint  it  red;  then  ht 
must  hang  it  in  Ms  lodge  and  after  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  part  of  each  animal  killed  b; 
the  hunters,  and  is  permitted  to  eat  koh 
nuts.  There  were  a  lot  of  customs  and 
laws  among  the  Mambalas  and  their  neig^ 
bors  wMch  had  brought  disgust  and  horror 
even  to  McGinnis  who  had  long  since  been 
hardened  to  them,  and  cMef  of  these  was 
undisguised  cannibalism.  But  the  muri, 
singularly  enough,  were  the  only  memben 
of  the  Mambala  tribe,  except  the  women, 
who  did  not  practice  this  custom. 

The  muri  was  a  yoimg  man,  apparently 
somewhere  in  the  neighl^rhood  of  twenty 
five,  and  he  bore  the  appearance  of  having 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than 
the  typical  Mambalan.  He  was  well  built, 
muscular  and  having  the  narrow  Mps  and 
broad  shoulders  of  the  athlete,  indicating 
an  unusual  endurance  and  strength .  U  nda 
the  ministrations  of  the  trader,  he  showed 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  but  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  forced  him  to  take  a  sleeping  powder 
and  then,  himself,  turned  in  for  the  night 

The  injured  youth  was  babbling  inco¬ 
herently,  seemingly  in  a  delirium  and  for 
several  minutes  McGinnis  lay  listening, 
trying  to  follow  the  words  although  his 
knowledge  of  the  Mambala  dialect  was 
limited. 

"Bwana  Vipero!  Bwana  Vipero!”  These 
words  the  native  repeated  time  and  agmn, 
and  always  in  a  frightened,  pleading  to» 

That  name,  Vipero,  had  a  vaguely  famil¬ 
iar  sound  and  McGinnis  sought  to  place  it 
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Quite  suddenly  he  remembered.  Tlie  Vi- 
pero  brothers  were  a  pair  ci  Portuguese 
ivory  traders  vdio  had  made  a  fortune  in  the 
CtHigo  with  headquarters  at  Boma  near  the 
siouth  ci  the  river.  Again  McGinnis 
turned  his  attention  to  the  muri  and  this 
time  he  cau^t  a  whi^iered  word  which 
brought  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  tense  and 
immobile. 

‘'The  death-fidd  of  the  elephant,*’  would 
have  been  a  literal  translation  of  the  mutri’s 
words — the  dream  of  every  ivory  hunter  in 
the  Congo,  the  Ell  Dorado  (rf  the  trader,  the 
death  retreat  of  the  elq>hant  for  a  thousand 
years,  a  carpet  of  the  gleaming  polished 
tusks! 

CHAPTER  n 

ONE  of  the  most  mysterious,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  inexplicable,  of  the 
strange  phenomena  of  the  heart  of 
masked  Africa — the  Congo — is  that  un¬ 
erring  instmct  of  the  elephant  which  when 
the  clutch  of  death  grips  him  leads  him  to 
some  secluded  spot  untraveled  by  the  feet 
of  man,  there  to  die  unseen,  his  bones — 
and  tusks — to  remain  forever  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  man.  This  infallible  instinct 
McGinnis  had  always  considered  a  myth, 
merely  the  exaggerated  interpretation  (rf 
some  tribal  superstition,  until  he  had  spent 
a  few  years  in  that  country,  and  at  last 
he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
myth  was  based  on  fact.  Along  the  some 
thousands  of  miles  he  had  traveled  he  had 
yet  to  discover  his  first  elephant  skeleton, 
although  the  bones  of  every  other  family 
of  big  game  were  every  day  discoveries. 

That  there  was  some  secret  hiding  place — 
several  places  of  a  necessity — where  these 
almost  iimumerable  herds  returned  singly 
to  pass  their  last  moments  in  solitude, 
McGmnis  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  same  instinct  which 
drove  the  great  schools  of  salmon  to  the 
little  fresh  water  creek  where  they  were 
bom  to  spawn  and  die,  surmounting  almost 
any  obstacle  to  accomplish  that  end.  Any¬ 
way  he  had  spent  months  trailing  rumor  and 
Kairching  for  this  boneyard  of  the  ages  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  a  fortune  was  to  be  had 
there  for  the  taking,  but  the  mystery,  as  far 
ns  he  was  concerned,  was  as  inexplicable 
now  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  plunged 
into  the  jungle  eight  years  earlier.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  mere  mention  of  the  myth  al¬ 
ways  quickened  his  blood,  and  accentuated 


the  old  urge  to  follow  the  dimk  trails  on 
that  will-o-the-wisp  fantasy. 

And  what  did  this  muri  know  of  the 
“death-field  of  the  elephant,”  and  what  cmi- 
nection  with  this  did  the  Portuguese 
trader,  Vipero,  have?  True,  Vipero  knew 
as  much  about  the  jungles  of  the  Congo  as 
any  living  man,  and  it  was  also  a  krown 
fact  that  the  Vipero  Brothers  had  reaped  an 
unmense  forttme  in  the  ivory  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years.  Monthly,  according 
to  common  report,  Carlos  Vipero  brought 
into  Boma,  by  boat,  many  hundredwe^ht  of 
ivory,  some  of  the  pieces  being  record- 
breaking  in  weight  and  perfect  condition. 
He  was  known  as  an  indomitable  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  trader,  but  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible,  even  with  those  qualifications,  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  he  was  doing  with  monoto¬ 
nous  regularity. 

Also  what  relations  could  there  be  be¬ 
tween  this  savage  muri  and  the  Portuguese 
trader?  Why  was  the  black  youth  sharing 
such  a  subconscious  fear  (rf  ^pero  that  he 
begged  and  pleaded  with  him  even  in  his 
delirium?  And  why  had  the  youth  fled  so 
far  from  his  native  haunts  along  the  Kwilu 
River?  These  questions  McGinnis  pon¬ 
dered  through  the  night  and  dawn  foupd 
him  no  closer  to  an  ex^anatkm  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning. 

UPON  arising  his  first  consideration 
was  for  the  injured  black,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  assured  him  that  the  man 
was  resting  comfortably  and  that,  unless  the 
dread  gangrene  set  up,  he  would  have  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.  While  supervising 
the  preparation  of  his  own  breakfast,  he 
wdered  the  Kikuyu  to  make  a  bowl  of 
broth  and  when  he  carried  it  into  the  tent 
he  found  that  the  muri  was  awake.  At 
McGinnis’  appearance  the  patient  cringed 
back  beneath  the  folds  of  his  blanket,  and 
over  his  face  spread  an  expression  of  utter 
fear. 

“What  is  it  that  you  fear,  Muri?”  de¬ 
manded  McGmnis  in  the  Mambala  dialect, 
bending  over  the  cowering  form.  am 
your  friend.” 

At  his  words  the  muri  removed  his  hand 
from  before  his  e)res  and  gazed  at  the  vdiite 
man  wonderingly,  his  face  gradually  as¬ 
suming  an  expression  of  relid  and  confi¬ 
dence.  Yet  he  was  plainly  bewildered, 
seddng  to  understand  what  had  occurred 
to  bring  him  into  his  new  and  strange 
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surroundings.  Evidently  his  memory  flashed 
back  to  the  attack  for  his  glance  flew  to¬ 
ward  the  open  flap  and  again  fear  haunted 
his  eyes. 

“Master  ^pero’s  leopard!”  he  gasped. 
“It  was  there!”  He  pointed  down  the 
street  of  the  village. 

“The  cat  is  d^,  Muri,  so  you  have  no 
cause  for  fear.  Drink  this,”  he  ordered 
placing  the  bowl  in  reach  of  the  Mombalan’s 
uninjiu^  hand.  “Afterward  we  will  speak 
of  Vipero,  but  you  must  trust  me.  1  will 
protect  you.” 

“But  Bwana  Vipero  will  take  me — he  is 
here.” 

“Here?”  McGinnis  glanced  toward  the 
flap,  half  expecting  to  see  the  Portuguese 
trader,  and  then  he  smiled  reassuringly  at 
the  muri.  “Drink  the  broth — you  are  safe 
from  Vipero.” 

The  youth  obeyed,  but  his  fingers  were 
trembli^  as  he  raised  the  bowl  to  his  lips. 
It  was  evident  that  he  stood  in  a  deep- 
rooted  fear  of  the  Portuguese  trader,  and 
that  he  had  been  fleeing  from  him  for  life, 
but  the  reference  to  Vipero’s  leopard — that 
was  rot,  or  the  vagaries  of  a  fever-crazed 
mind.  The  leopard  was  real  enough  and 
vicious  enough  to  preclude  any  possibility 
of  it  having  been  tamed. 

When  the  Mombalan  had  finished  his 
broth,  McGinnis  sat  down  beside  him  and 
finally  convinced  him  that  he  had  reached  a 
safe  ^ven,  and  that  Vipero  was  not  coming 
for  him — at  least  that  he  (McGinnis)  would 
not  give  him  over  to  the  Portuguese  even 
if  the  latter  demanded  it.  Gradually  and 
by  piecing  together  the  incoherencies  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  drew  from  the  youth  a  strange  and 
almost  unbelievable  story  of  superstition 
and  cruelty  and  ruthlessness  which  could 
only  have  happened  in  the  inscrutable, 
primitive  Congo,  where  matter  rules  and 
the  hollow  emptiness  of  the  world’s  soul  is  a 
mocking  certainty. 

IN  MOMBALALAND,  south  of  Stanley 
Falls,  the  muri  had  lived  with  his  tribe 
under  the  wise  supervision  of  the  chief, 
Moto  Zop,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  chief¬ 
tains  in  the  Kwilu  Basin.  Into  the  village 
a  little  more  than  two  years  previously  had 
come  a  white  trader — Bwana  Vipero — who 
was  seeking  the  highly  pri^  ivory. 
Through  a  powerful  Hssi  (medicine)  he  had 
made  the  chief,  Moto  Zop,  divulge  the  secret 
of  his  tribe — the  source  of  revenue  which 


had  made  the  (±ief  rich — which  was  that 
“death-field  of  the  elephants.” 

Moreover,  Vipero  had  let  it  be  known  that 
he  was  a  special  emissary  of  the  Death 
Spirit,  or  Moloki  as  this  spirit  is  called  in 
Mombalaland,  and  that  death  would  be  the 
reward  of  any  one  who  dared  violate  the 
rules  and  laws  which  Vipero  saw  fit  to  lay 
down.  McGinnis,  having  full  knowledge  ri 
the  weird  superstitions  and  gullibility  of  the 
average  tribesmen  of  Mombaland,  readily 
realized  how  easily  Vipero  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  hoax  on  the  credulous  natives, 
for  they  seemed  to  believe  anything  that  it 
told  them,  to  have  an  ineffable  faith  in  the 
white  man  and  his  ability  to  perform 
miracles. 

In  complete  control  of  the  vast  ivory 
field,  he  railed  Mombalaland  with  an  iron 
hand  while  Moto  Zop  seemed  contented 
with  a  share  'of  the  profits  and  offered  to 
take  no  part  in  the  administrati<»  of  hk 
powers  and  laws.  Vipero,  according  to  the 
muri’s  tale,  seemed  not  only  to  have  com¬ 
plete  power  over  the  natives,  but  appeared 
to  hold  dominion  over  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
jungle  as  well.  Certain  it  was  that  he  mat 
followed  wherever  he  went  by  that  same 
leopard  which  had  finally  brought  the  muri 
down,  and  it  seemed  to  divine  his  wishes  and 
obey  his  orders.  This  alone  had  placed  the 
Portuguese  among  the  gods,  as  far  as  Mom¬ 
balaland  was  concerned,  and  they  acted 
accordingly. 

So  powerful  was  his  influence  over  the 
tribe  that  its  members  verily  believed  that 
he  was  aware  of  everything  that  had  taken 
place  while  he  was  absent  on  a  trip  with  the 
ivory  to  Boma,  and  when  he  had  returned 
less  than  a  month  previously,  he  had  ac¬ 
cused  the  'muri  of  having  robbed  the  ivoiy 
field  of  twenty  choice  tusks  while  he  was 
away.  From  what  McGinnis  was  able  to 
gather,  it  appeared  that  the  muri  had 
bought  a  rifle  from  an  itinerant  trader,  and 
the  price  of  the  rifle  was  twenty  tusks. 
These  the  youth  had  taken  from  the  hidden 
field  without  any  thought  of  theft,  since  the 
ivory  had  been  the  projjerty  of  his  tribe  so 
long.  Before  Vipiero  came  among  then 
Moto  Zop  had  permitted  the  muri  and  hh 
ilk  to  take  ivory  from  the  field  as  they  saw 
fit,  and  the  muri  gathered  twenty  choke 
pieces  and  the  exchange  was  made. 

Although  the  muri  half  believed  that 
Vipero  knew  of  the  transaction  through 
some  sort  of  spiritual  communication, 
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liCcGinnis  surmised  that  the  Portuguese 
had  met  this  itinerant  trader  on  the  way 
out  of  the  jungleland,  and  had  obtained  the 
(ietails  of  Uie  business  first  hand.  However 
that  may  have  been,  Vipero,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  called  the  tribe  together  and  ac- 
0^  the  muri  of  theft,  a  fl^^rant  violation 
to  ruling  of  the  white  man,  and  a  direct  in¬ 
sult  to  the  Mdoki.  He  predicted  dire  and 
dreadful  calamities  unless  the  muri  paid  the 
extreme  penalty,  and  this  the  gullible 
Mombalans  swallowed. 

Determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
muri  Vipero  devised  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  blo^-curdling  devices  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  planned,  one  which  would  re¬ 
main  indelibly  impressed  in  the  minds  of 
the  Mombalans  and  so  prevent  another 
theft  from  the  ivory  field.  As  has  been 
stated  previously  Vipero  possessed  a  leop¬ 
ard  which  he  had  trained  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  the  punishment  to  the  muri  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  plan,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  cat 
in  the  following  manner: 

rCE  muri  was  bound  with  the  thongs 
of  dried  cowhide  so  that  he  was  able 
to  move  only  with  the  greatest  exer¬ 
tion,  and  then  he  was  fastened  to  a  stake 
driven  deep  into  the  ground.  Around  his 
body  ran  two  loops  of  a  heavy  rope  made 
from  the  fibers  of  the  boabab  tree,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  securely 
to  the  stake.  The  distance  from  the  stake 
to  his  body  was  approximately  six  feet. 

Then  Vipero  brought  out  hm  leopard  and 
fastened  a  heavy  collar  around  its  neck. 
To  this  collar  he  then  tied  a  heavy  rawhide 
thong  and  secured  the  other  end  of  the  leash 
to  the  stake,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cat 
and  its  victim,  each  straining  at  his  bonds, 
were  separated  by  a  bare  thr^  inches.  The 
leopard,  by  stretching  out  on  the  ground 
and  reaching  forward  with  his  long,  hooked 
claws,  could  almost  touch  the  muri*s  shoul¬ 
der,  and  for  the  first  hour  after  the  ordeal 
be^,  the  beast’s  efforts  to  get  to  its  prey 
were  ceaseless.  At  last,  tiring,  it  lay  down 
and  fixed  its  eyes  upon  the  youth,  app>ar- 
ently  waiting  for  him  to  relax  his  vigil^ce 
for  an  instant  and  sag  backward  far  enough 
to  bring  him  within  reach. 

But  a  deeper  significance  lay  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  punishment.  The  -device 
had  been  prepar^  with  a  devilish  cunning 
which  multiplied  the  physical  torture  by  a 
mental  anxiety  a  thousand  times  more 


poignant.  Vipero  knew  that  the  muri  and 
jevery  Mombalan  present  was  aware  of  that 
peciUiar  characteristic  of  the  boabab  rope 
which  caused  it  to  shrink  when  dampened 
by  the  dew  and  fogs  which  came  in  with  the 
night.  Also  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
rawhide  possessed  the  opposite  characteris¬ 
tic  and  would  stretch  several  inches  when 
wet. 

The  agonies  which  constricted  the  heart  of 
the  mwi  when  the  p>all  of  night  curtained 
off  everything  but  the  opalescent  glare  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crouching  nemesis  less  than 
two  feet  away  must  be  left  to  the  imagma- 
tion.  The  awestruck  natives  retired  to 
their  huts  and  no  power  could  have  routed 
them  out  while  an  angry  Moloki  was  wtuting 
for  his  sacrifice.  From  somewhere  far  off 
in  the  darkness  came  the  deep  roar  of  a 
hungry  lion  which  immediatdy  silenced 
every  other  sound  of  the  night.  A  cool 
breeze  drifted  in  from  the  river,  bringing 
with  it  a  dank  fog  which  moistened  the  im¬ 
passive  face  of  the  victim  who  was  stoically 
resigned  so  his  fate. 

A  low  growl  from  the  cat  caused  him  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  almost  over  him  he  saw  a 
dark  form  loom.  For  an  instant  he  thought 
it  was  the  leopard  and  that  the  end  had 
come.  But  no!  A  knife  blade  was  slipfied 
under  the  rope,  and  a  moment  later  he 
rolled  out  of  reach  of  the  great  claws. 
Painfully  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and  his 
cramped  legs  almost  buckled  under  him. 
His  rescuer  leaned  toward  him  and,  slipping 
the  knife  into  his  hands,  whispered  one 
word. 

“Go!” 

He  recognized  her  as  a  girl  of  the  village 
upon  whom  he  had  looked  with  favor  and 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  daughter  of  one  of 
his  own  caste.  He  knelt  at  her  feet  as  an 
expression  of  his  gratitude  and,  without 
taking  time  to  secure  even  his  rifle  or 
food  for  [his  journey,  he  plunged  into  the 
jungle  and  he^ed  eastward  wi&  all  possible 
haste,  i 

IT  WAS  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  that  he  realized  that 
he  was  being  followed,  trailed  by  the 
great  leopard  who  followed  the  fugitive’s 
tracks  as  unerringly  as  a  trained  blood- 
hoimd.  But  the  cat  was  held  in  check  by 
Vipero  who  was  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
followers,  men  of  the  Kasai  tribe  farther 
down  the  Congo.  All  this  the  muri  saw 
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from  the  top  of  a  small  uninence  and  the  heavy  set,  swarthy  man,  rather  below  the 

discovery  kmt  qieed  to  his  flight,  but  no  average  in  height,  but  with  an  abnormal 

matter  rap^  his  progress,  the  trailers  Imadth  of  shoulders  and  the  longest  arms 
seemed  to  maintain  t^  pace,  never  being  McGinnis  had  ever  seen,  reaching  to  the 

more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  man’s  knees.  A  sort  of  a  curbed,  fierce 

For  three  ni^ts  the  mneri  traveled  all  night,  virility  seemed  to  keep  him  restless  and 

and  the  pursuers  ^parently  did  the  same,  there  was  rarely  an  instant  when  some  part 

but  on  tne  third  n^t  he  somehow  sensed  of  his  body  was  not  moving.  His  gleam- 

the  fact  that  he  was  not  being  pursued,  ing,  ebony  eyes  seemed  forever  searching  fw 

Climbing  to  the  top  of  a  high  cabb^  palm  something,  but  never  finding  it. 

he  studi^  the  landscape  behind  him  and  at  He  accepted  the  cigar  McGinnis  offered 
last  located  the  li^t  of  a  small  fire.  That  him  and,  in  giving  his  thanks,  he  exposed  a 

night  he  skpt  fo^  few  hours  in  a  clump  row  of  large,  firm,  albeit  yellow,  teeth, 

of  hi^  grass.  “Meestaire  McGeenes,”  he  declared 

Living  on  mangoes  and  such  fruit  and  softly,  ‘‘eet  ees  a  pleasyure  to  meet  you. 

nuts  as  he  was  able  to  snatch  up  in  his  flight  I  have  often  heard  of  you  on  ze  trail  een  ze 

he  managed  to  live,  but  his  efforts  were  jungle.  E^t  ees  not  necessaire  to  make  you 

growing  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  seemed  acquaint’  weeth  me — ^you  know  ze  name, 

that,  as  the  da3rs  passed,  there  was  nothing  Vipero,  eet  seems.”  Despite  his  efforts 

to  do  but  lie  down  and  wait  for  the  pursuers  at  self  control,  he  seemed  unable  to  keep 

to  come  and  do  with  him  as  they  willed,  from  shooting  a  malignant  glance  at  the 

But  always  the  fear  of  that  leopa^  drove  injured  muri. 

him  on,  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  “The  rnwri  told  me  you  were  coming — for 

twentie^  day  that  he  reached  the  Kikuyu  him.”  McGinnis’  instant  dislike  of  the 
village.  While  crawling  through  the  grass,  man  caused  him  to  forget  his  hospitable 

watching  the  huts  in  an  effort  to  see  what  attitude,  and  to  face  the  situation  bluntly, 

people  lived  there,  the  leopard  had  leaped  “Ah!”  Vipero’s  bland  smile  was  immedi- 
upon  him — just  when  the  goal  was  reached,  ately  lost  in  a  mask  of  malice  and  hate  that 
Such  was  the  story  the  mwi  babbled  to  cau^  McGinnis’  haiul  to  drop  to  his  auto- 
McGinms,  and  the  latter  heard  him  through  matic  in  a  hip-holster, 
without  interruption,  although  he  found  it  “He  also  told  me  that  I  killed  your  pet 
hard  to  resist  interrupting  in  order  to  ascer-  leopard,”  continued  McGinnis  in  an  even 
tmin  the  truth  about  the  elephant  death-  tone.  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
Add.  He  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  about  it?” 

youth  to  describe  this  ivory  depoat— for  it  “That,  sefior,”  returned  Vipero,  recover- 
oould  hardly  be  called  anything  else — when  ing  his  suavity,  “could  not  be  helped.  I  do 
a  shadow  crossed  the  tent  flap  and  an  in-  not  hold  anger  for  you.  You  could  not 
stant  later  a  white  man  stood  outlined  know  that  he  wass  trailing  ze  murderer.” 
against  the  bright  sunshine  in  the  opening.  “Murderer?” 

Although  he  had  never  seen  the  man  “But  yes.  Ze  muri  keel  ze  chief  of  Mom- 

MrGinnw  instantly  recognized  him  as  balaland — Moto  Zop.  He  cut  ze  throat.” 
Carlos  Vipero.  He  made  an  eloquent  gesture  with  his  finger, 

ruiming  it  around  his  neck  from  ear  to  ear. 

CHAPTER  HI  “I  but  seek  to  breng  heem  back  to  justice.” 

“Sol” 

“✓"^OME  in,  Sefior  Viperol”  invited  On  the  instant  McGinnis  decided  to  pr^ 
I  McGinnis  affably.  “I  have  been  tend  to  believe  Vipero  and  to  make  him 
expectin’  you.”  think  that  the  muri  had  not  exposed  the 

Vipero  smiled  and  nodded  easily  as  he  truth  of  the  matter.  To  let  the  latter  know 
stepi^  through  and  advanced  toward  a  that  he  knew  of  the  ivory  cache  would  be  a 
chw.  His  keen  questioning  glance  seemed  warning  and  would  lessen  his  chances  of 
to  be  centered  on  McGinnis,  but  the  latter  winning  to  the  vanishing  point.  There 
knew  that  nothing  in  the  tent  escaped  his  could  be  only  one  way  to  compete  with 
quick  scrutiny,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  Vi{)ero,  and  that  by  cunning  and  trickery, 
actions  to  betray  his  interest  in  the  injured  “We  weel  wait  six  day,”  returned  Vipero 
man  at  the  rear.  after  an  instant’s  hesitation.  “He  be 

The  Portuguese  ivory  trader  was  a  strong  to  be  carry  in  wan  week,  sure.” 
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McGinnis  shook  hb  head  negatively. 
“Nor  two  weeks,  seiior.”  He  knew  that 
Vipcro’s  two  men  would  probably  carry  the 
muri  a  mile — to  some  point  where  the  jungle 
was  dense  and  offered  secure  hiding  places. 
“I  promise  you,  Vipero,  that  I  shall  bring 
him  to  the  Kwilu  in  one  month,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “or  earlier  if  he  recovers  quickly.” 

“We  could  not  theenk  to  ask  the  sehor 
to  make  soch  a — how  you  say? — sacrifeece,” 
declared  Vipero,  spreading  his  hands  and 
shrugging  expressively.  At  the  same  time 
his  eyes  narrowed  to  slits  and  his  thin  lips 
straightened  grimly  as  if  he  divined  the 
purpose  of  the  other. 

“But  I  have  been  planning  a  trip  to  the 
Kwilu  Basin  for  some  time,”  explained 
McGinnis,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  byplay. 
“It  will  be  no  trouble  at  all.” 

“Eet  ees  not  best,  senor,”  said  Vipero  in  a 
tone  that  was  plainly  a  threat.  “Moch 
sleeping  seekness  keels  hondreds,  an’  ze 
tsetse  bug  ’ave  keel  ze  cattle — no  food — 
Dotting.  Ze  Mombala  plan  to  mak  war  on 
ze  Basoko  mebbe  thees  month.  No  good 
to  come  to  ze  upper  Congo,  sefior.” 

“Nevertheless  in  one  month  I  shall  be 
there,”  persisted  McGinnis  with  a  smile. 

For  an  instant  Vipero’s  anger  overcome 
his  urbanity,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  hate 
and  venom. 

“At  your  own  risk,  senor,”  he  said  with 
an  ironic  bow,  and  then  wheeled  and  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  opening. 

The  livid  passion  which  had  suffused 
Vipero’s  face  when  the  interview 
was  closed  told  McGinnis  that  it 
was'war  to  the  hilt  between  them,  and  that 
he  could  expect  no  quarter  if  he  ever  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  That 
he  was  a  power  on  the  Congo  and  Kwilu 
with  several  thousand  Ngombe  warriors  to 
do  his  bidding  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
McGinnis  knew  that  merely  to  march  into 
the  country  at  the  head  of  a  string  of  porters 
would  be  worse  than  suicide.  Wherefore  he 
realized  that  a  successful  vbit  to  the  ele¬ 
phant  death-field  would  necessitate  careful 
and  minute  planning  and  an  arduous  coiut- 
ship  of  the  fickle  Goddess  of  Luck. 

Already  a  nebuloUs  idea  was  taking  form 
in  his  mind,  and  retiring  to  the  shade  of  a 
grove  of  cabbage  palms  a  few  yards  from 
the  tent,  he  gave  himself  over  to  deep  and 
detailed  thought.  For  several  hours  he 
was  so  immer^  in  his  reverie  that  he  was 
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only  half  aware  of  the  incidents  which  took 
place  before  his  eyes,  chief  of  which  was  the 
departure  of  Vipero  and  his  two  followers. 
Finally  the  smell  of  cooking  food  assailed  his 
nostrils,  and  he  arose  and  entered  the  tent. 

The  muri  was  sleeping  comfortably  de- 
^ite  the  intense  heat,  and,  after  adjusting 
the  mosquito  bar,  he  slipped  outside  again. 
Two  hours  later  he  suddenly  gave  the  orders 
to  break  camp,  and  with  the  precision  of 
long  practice  the  string  of  twenty  porters 
fell  in  and  were  ready  for  the  start  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  muri  was  placed  on  a  can¬ 
opied  stretcher  carried  by  four  of  the  pmr- 
ters,  and  at  a  word  from  McGinnis  they 
swung  out  along  the  eastern  trail  in  the 
direction  of  Entebba. 

Two  days  later  they  reached  Entebba 
as  the  morning  sun  was  scattering  the  mists 
from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  McGinnis 
lost  no  time  in  getting  the  muri  into  an 
English  hospital  for  the  injured  m^  had 
suffered  from  the  hardships  of  the  trip  and 
was  carrying  a  high  temperature.  Giving 
his  men  a  holiday  imtil  he  returned  McGin¬ 
nis  journeyed  first  to  Nairoba  where  he 
s|)ent  three  days  in  futile  search  of  that 
which  he  felt  was  essential  for  the  success  of 
his  foray  into  the  Congo.  Unaffected  by 
this  first  setback,  he  caught  the  Ugknda 
train  for  Mombassa  on  the  coast,  traveling 
all  day  and  all  night  until  nine  o’clock  the 
following  morning  in  a  stuffy  compartment, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  went  to  a  hotel 
and  had  a  real  bath  and  a  shave. 

It  was  down  on  the  water  front  that  night, 
on  an  ill-lighted  street  lined  with  cadaver¬ 
ous  warehouses,  that  he  came  to  the  end  (ff 
his  search.  Across  the  front  of  a  cheap, 
garish  theater  was  emblazoned  in  huge,  r^ 
letters  the  following  legend:  , 

LAL  SHIKOR 

THE  GREAT  HINDOO  WIZARD 

FlYING  his  two  shillings  McGinnis 
entered  and  took  a  seat  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  stall  where  for  the  next  hour 
he  witnessed  sleight-of-hand  and  feats  of 
magic  rather  above  the  ordinary  perform¬ 
ance  which  included  the  basket-sword  trkk 
and  the  disappearing  girl.  One  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo’s  most  mysterious  performances  was  the 
plucking  of  dozens  of  eggs  from  the  clothing 
of  two  of  his  “victims”  during  which  Lai’s 
loosely  hanging  sleeves  were  loo{)ed  back 
over  his  shoulders. 
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The  magkdan  war  apparently  a  young 
man,  wiry  and  slender,  aiul  a  single  glance 
was  suflBoent  for  McGinnis  to  see  t^t  he 
was  not  an  Oriental,  but  an  Anglo-Saxon 
with  a  clever  disguise.  A  close  scrutiny 
showed  that  at  the  edge  of  the  turban  was  a 
fringe  of  bkmd  hair,  and  that  his  arms  were 
not  the  color  of  his  face,  but  a  healthy,  clear 
pink.  Smiling  with  satisfacticm  McGinnis 
waited  for  the  performance  to  end,  seeing  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  action  on  the  stage,  and  giving  his 
entire  attention  to  the  business  before  him. 

When  the  curtain  was  rung  down  he  arose 
and  made  his  way  behind  the  scenes  where, 
in  a  dirty,  ill-smelling  dressing-room,  he 
found  Lai  Shikor  divesting  hin^f  of  his 
flowing  Hindoo  robe.  He  halted,  cere- 
monioudy  placed  a  chair  before  his  visitor, 
and  proffei^  him  a  cigaret. 

“\i^t  does  the  saktb  desire?”  he  purred 
politely. 

*'6raK  tacks!”  replied  McGinnis  with  a 
grin.  “If  you’re  a  Hindoo,  then  I’m  a 
Hottentot” 

Lai  smiled  sardonically.  “I’ve  seen  some 
Hottentots  I  could  trust  farther  than  I  can 
some  white  men  I’ve  met.” 

^‘I’m  Ivory  McGinnis — .” 

“Oh!  That's  different.  I’ve  heard  of 
you.”  He  tossed  the  turban  to  the  table. 
“My  name’s  Smith.” 

“  ’Twill  do,”  replied  McGinnis  offering 
his  hand  whk^  the  other  grasped  heartily. 

“I’m  not  kiddin’,  McGinnis,”  he  declared, 
dropping  to  another  seat.  “I  started  out 
un^r  t^t  name,  but  I’ve  seen  flt  to  change 
it  frcan  time  to  time — according  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  happened  to  be  engaged  in.  You’ll 
have  to  admit  that  a  man  named  Smith 
would  not  be  a  howling  success  as  a  magi¬ 
cian,  wouldn’t  you?” 

'‘^mething  in  that,  I  imagine,”  agreed 
McGinms,  “but  I  came  to  ask  you  one 
question.  Do  you  want  to  make  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  pounds?” 

Smith  stared  at  his  viator  for  a  full 
minute,  and  then  a  cynical  smile  played 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

“Murder  only  costs  twenty  pounds  in 
Mombassa,”  he  replied  softly. 

“It  may  amount  to  that,”  laughed  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  “but  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  a 
massacre.  Still  there’s  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds — perhaps  several  times  that  amount 
to  be  had  if  luck  is  with  us.  Otherwise — .” 
He  shrugged,  and  left  the  sentence  un¬ 
finished. 


“It  can’t  be  done,”  declared  Smith 
shaking  his  head  solemnly. 

“What?” 

“A  raid  on  the  Kimberly  Diamond 
oflhces.” 

“This  is  an  open,  legitimate  proposition, 
Smith,”  said  McGinnis  earnestly.  “It’s  a 
long  shot — the  two  of  us  pitted  against  two 
thousand  Ngombe  warriors  in  the  Congo 
-with  a  devil  incarnate  by  the  name  of 
Vipero  thrown  in  for  good  measure  on  their 
side.  If  we  win  we’re  rich,  but  if  we  lose— 
well,  we’ll  be  where  disappointment  won’t 
hurt.  It’s  easier  than  it  looks.  Those 
Mombalans  are  a  superstitious  lot,  and  as 
the  future  God  of  the  Congo,  I’m  offerin’  to 
you  my  congratulations.” 

“I  knew  it!”  ejaculated  Smith.  “When 
did  you  get  out  of  the  psychopathic 
ward?” 

“Take  it  or  leave  it,”  countered  Mc¬ 
Ginnis. 

Smith  arose  aikl,  asstuning  a  pleading, 
suppliant  attitude,  made  a  number  of  weird, 
cabalistic  signs. 

“Who’s  telmy  now?”  asked  McGinnis 
quizzically. 

“Merely  votive  supplications  to  the 
Goddess  of  Chance,  and  I  think  she  has  done 
an  about-face.  You’ve  hired  Aristide 
Roosevelt  Smith  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.” 

“  Tis  an  unusual  name,”  quoth  Mc¬ 
Ginnis. 

“Yes,”  drawled  Smith,  “my  mother  was 
a  school  teacher  and  my  father  a  cop.” 

CHAPTER  IV 

TH  Smith’s  panqfliemalia  aboard 
they  took  the  Uganda  train  and 
three  days  later  arrived  in  Entebbe. 
After  supervising  the  removal  of  their  many 
pieces  of  baggage  to  McGiimis’  head¬ 
quarters,  their  next  move  was  to  visit  the 
hospital  where  they  found  that  the  muri  was 
making  a  swift  recovery.  He  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  hobble  about,  although  the  process 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  hospiti 
authorities  declared  that  in  three  days  they 
would  discharge  him. 

This  time  was  fully  occupied  by  McGinnis 
and  Smith  in  rounding  up  the  latter’s  score 
of  celebrating  porters  and  adding  thirty  I 
additional  men  to  the  troop.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  McGinnis  pajd  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  whatever  evidences  of  courage 
and  endurance  they  seemed  to  exhibit  •{ 
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Several  of  the  number  were  ex-members  of 
the  red-cap  constabulary  whose  nerve  had 
been  tried  under  fire,  and  through  them 
McGinnis  was  able  to  secure  others  whom  he 
knew  would  stand  with  him  under  trying 
dfficulties. 

On  the  day  that  the  muri  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  hospital,  McGinnis  sent  up  four 
of  his  men  from  the  temporary  camp,  but 
the  Mombalan  scorned  their  aid  and  man¬ 
aged  to  make  the  distance,  a  mere  quarter 
of  a  mile,  without  greatly  exerting  himself. 
McGinnis  led  him  and  Smith  into  his  tent 
and  ordered  that  they  be  left  in  strict  se¬ 
clusion  for  the  next  hour. 

“You  don’t  know  the  Mombalan  tongue, 
do  you,  Smith?”  queried  McGinnis  as  he 
clos^  the  flap. 

“I’m  taking  your  word  that  there  is  such 
a  thing,”  repU^  the  other  as  he  reclined  at 
full  length  upon  a  cot. 

“I’m  going  to  get  some  definite  facts  from 
this  youth,  and  I’ll  translate  what  he  says 
later,”  promised  McGinnis.  “But  first  I’m 
going  to  give  you  a  few  facts  to  chew  over 
while  I’m  questioning  him.  This  fortullb 
we’re  going  after  is  an  ivory  mine — 

“Do  you  mine  the  stuff?  I  was  always 
under  the  impression — ” 

“Listen!”  cut  in  McGiimis.  ,  “If  you’ve 
been  in  Africa  long  you’ve  heard  of  the  myth 
of  the  elephant  burying  groimds — the  hid¬ 
den  cemeteries  of  several  thousand  years. 
You  can  pick  the  ivory  off  the  ground  or 
dig  it  up  as  you  choose.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  that,”  nodded  Smith  with 
the  light  of  understanding  in  his  eyes. 

“This  boy,”  went  on  McGinnis,  “knows 
where  one  of  these  cemeteries  is  located. 
I’ve  saved  his  life,  and  the  Mombalans  are 
a  grateful  lot — ^fidelity,  loyalty  and  all  that. 
Now  I’m  going  to  ask  this  lad  where  the 
ivory  can  be  found  and  if  he  will  lead 
us  to  it.” 

Fir  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  and  the  muri  were  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  conversation,  the  muri  doing 
most  of  the  talking  with  McGinnis  occa¬ 
sionally  interjecting  a  question.  At  last 
McGinnis  nodded  and  turned  to  Smith. 

“Couldn’t  be  sweeter,”  he  said  with  a 
chuckle.  “The  ivory’s  there,  and  all  that  is 
between  us  and  it  is  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
dangerous  jungle  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  Ngombe  warriors,  sudden  death 
and  a  few  other  little  difficulties  like  that.” 


Smith  waved  his  hand  airily.  “Poof — 
likewise  piffle — ^not  to  mention  fiddlesticks! 
So  that  carbon  copy  of  Beelzebub,”  pointing 
to  the  muri,  “has  stood  upon  the  pre-historic 
spot,  eh?” 

he  says,  and  I’ll  take  oath  it’s  true — 
every  word  of  it.  Here’s  what  he  has  to  say 
— a  free  translation.  ‘A  day’s  journey  to 
the  south  of  bis  village  on  the  Kwilu  River 
arises  the  Smoking  mountains,*  which,  by 
the  way.  I’ve  seen  and  they  are  always 
shroud^  in  smoke  or  mist.  ‘One  hour  from 
the  foothills  the  traveler,  if  he  will  follow 
certain  mysterious  signs,  will  reach  the 
crest  of  a  range  of  hiJ^  which  completely 
encircle  a  small  valley  which  is  more  than 
an  hour’s  walk  from  one  side  to  the  other.’ 
Sounds  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vcflcano 
some  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter. 

“  ‘Across  this  ridge  leads  dozens  of  small 
paths,  worn  deep  by  the  passing  feet  of  the 
weakening  elep^nts  throughout  the  ages. 
But  not  one  of  the  great  beasts  has  ever 
died  before  crossing  the  hill  while  the  inside 
slope  is  literally  carpeted  with  bones,  some 
of  them  lying  only  a  few  yards  below  the 
crest.  Down  in  the  valley,  in  the  dense 
cane-breaks  and  creepers,  the  great  tusks 
gleam  white  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
And  the  white  man,  a  Portuguese  trsuler 
about  whom  I  believe  I  told  you,  has  re¬ 
moved  hundreds  of  pieces  without  visibly 
diminishing  the  supply.’  That,  is  his  story, 
and  it  is  true  to  the  veriest  detail.  The 
Mombalan  is  not  given  to  lying  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  reached  him.” 

Smith  si^ed  genially.  “M^th  that 
recommendation,  I’m  convinced.  When  do 
we  start?” 

“We’ll  give  the  muri  three  more  days  to 
get  control  of  his  legs,”  replied  McGinnis. 

“Let’s  have  an  idea  of  the  part  I’m  to 
play  in  this  little  game,”  suggested  Smith, 
deftly  rolling  a  cigaret.  “I  think  I  know  in 
a  general  way,  but  let’s  get  down  to  cases.” 

“You  have  gone  into  this  blindly,  Smith, 
and — ” 

“Not  blindly,”  interrupted  Smith  with  a 
grin.  “I  made  a  few  inquiries  in  Mombassa 
before  we  left.” 

“What  did  you  discover?” 

“That  I  wouldn't  be  making  a  mistake 
by  throwing  in  with  you.” 

McGinnis  shrugged.  “It’s  a  square  game. 
Smith,  and  we’re  split  tin’  the  ptrofits  two 
ways.  I’m  quittin’  this  God-forgotten 
dump  of  putrid  mishaps  when  we  cl^n  up 
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lUs  cadie.-' Don't  make  a  mistake  about 
It,  ire  can  tetire  atl  ri^t.  But  your  part  in 
tbe  business  boils  down  to  this:  I’m  going  to 
tell  the  Mombabins  that  you  are  in  lea^e 
with  the  Moloki  which  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  will  bluff  the  Ngombe.  You  w^ 
stage  a  few  of  your  legerdemain  tricks  and 
it  wouldn’t  be  l^d  to  convince  the  Momba- 
lans  that  you  are  the  Moloki  devil  himself. 
This  Portuguese  trader,  Vlpero,  whom  I 
think  I  have  told  you  about,  is  no  fool.  He 
is  in  contnd  because  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  superstitions  of  those  people  and 
knows  that  they  will  believe  anything  he 
teMs  them.  But  if  we  can’t  put  him  back 
in  the  amateur  class,  then  we  don’t  deserve 
to  win." 

Smith  was  silmt  for  a  long  minute,  im¬ 
mersed  ffl  thou^t.  Then  he  chuckled. 

■"You  know,  McGinnis,’’  he  declared  with 
a  twinkle  in  eye,  'Hhe  vhole  damn  thing 
sounds  so  silly  ai^  impossible  that  it  ought 
to  go  through  with  ease.  It’s  the  impossi¬ 
ble  that  happens  in  this  country.  There’s 
only  one  drawback  as  far  as  I  can  see — un¬ 
less  these  Mombala  birds  have  theaters. 
You  probably  know  that  I  require  a  few 
^tedal  arrangements  such  as  trap-doors  and 
screens." 

*T  had  thought  of  that  and  I  bought 
enough  lumber  for  a  small  stage  yesterday. 
You  have  three  days  to  build  one,  and  the 
boys  win  carry  it  piecemeal  with  them.’’ 

“Which  gives  me  the  unparalleled  dis- 
tmctioB,"  declared  Smith  impressively,  “of 
being  the  only  The^Man  who  ever  carried  a 
road  show  on  the  Cannibal  Circuit.’’ 

CHAPTER  V 

rlREE  weeks  later  the  i»rty  was  en¬ 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kwilu 
which  point  had  been  reached  with¬ 
out  incident  other  than  the  ordinary  trials 
the  trafl.  The  muri  had  exhibited  ex¬ 
ceptional  recuperative  jjowers,  and  a  week 
out  of  Entebbe  he  show^  no  ill  effects  from 
his  encounter  with  the  leopard.  Armed 
with  one  of  McGinnis’  rifles,  he  led  the  two 
white  men  along  unmarked  trails  with  that 
diaracteristic  peailiar  to  some  of  the  central 
African  tribc^en  which  is  called  chuntfo 
and  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  sixth  sense 
which  leads  them  with  unerring  accuracy  to 
Uieir  destination. 

On  reaching  the  Kwilu  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  boat 


and,  accordingly,  a  halt  was  called  to  give 
the  natives  time  to  make  two  forty 4oot  dug- 
outs.  The  trees  were  felled  and,  between 
hewing  and  biuning,  only  two  days  weie 
necessary  to  make  &e  boats  safe  and  easily 
steered.  Into  these  two  dug-outs  the  siqv 
phes  and  Smith’s  ptaraphemaUa  were  packed 
and  the  porters  were  converted  into  oars¬ 
men.  Thirty  miles  up  the  river  they  dt 
covered  that  a  laborious  portage  was  neces¬ 
sary  around  some  dai^erous  rapids,  and 
feeling  certain  that  Vipero  had  not  learned 
of  their  approach,  McGinnis  ordered  a  halt 
for  the  afternoon  and  night.  It  was  only 
five  miles,  according  to  the  muri,  to  Moto 
Zop’s  village  and  Vipero’s  jungle  head¬ 
quarters,  and  McGinnis  felt  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  arrive  early  in  the 
morning  rather  than  late  in  the  aftemooa 

Smith  had  proved  a  diverting  travei- 
companion,  not  only  to  McGinnis  but  to  the 
troop  of  porters  as  well.  To  amuse  himself 
he  h^  often  performed  various  little  slei^t- 
of-hand  tricks  on  the  natives  around  the 
camp  fires  at  night,  usually  a  disappearing 
coin,  or  removing  some  strange  object  from 
some  even  more  strange  hiding  pla^,  and  it 
was  not  loig  before  the  Kikuyu  men  began 
to  eye  him  askance  and  to  move  away  from 
him  whenever  he  drew  near.  McGinnis  at 
last  cautioned  him  to  be  careful  about  those 
tricks  else  the  entire  crew  would  be  desert¬ 
ing  them  through  superstitious  terror.  IV 
spite  this,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
Kwilu,  they  were  firmly  convinced  that 
Ju-Ju,  as  they  called  him  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  none  other  than  the  devil  him¬ 
self.  Upon  questioning  them  McGinnis 
learned  that  Ju-Ju  was  the  name  they  had 
given  to  the  Biblical  devil  of  whom  the 
missionaries  had  told  them. 

Knowing  that  there  was  enough  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  Mombalan  and  Kikuyu 
dialects  to  permit  them  to  understand  eadi 
other,  McGinnis  deemed  it  unwise  to  disillu¬ 
sion  them,  but  he  did  promise  them  faith¬ 
fully  that  he  would  not  permit  Ju-Ju  to  in¬ 
jure  them  in  any  manner  and  they  appeared 
to  place  utter  confidence  in  this  promise. 

The  sun  was  p>eeping  over  the  low  ranp 
of  volcanic  hills  to  the  east  when  McGinnis 
and  his  party  drove  the  dug-outs  to  the 
shore  above  which  nestled  Moto  Zop’s 
straggling  village.  Apparently  the  party 
was  exp)ected  for  it  seemed  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  village  was  waiting  on  the  sho^ 
curious  but  silent.  McGinnis  shot  a  swift 
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^ce  over  the  crowd  in  search  of  Vipero, 
but  the  Portuguese  was  absent.  One  figure 
ifflong  the  throng  caught  and  held  his  atten¬ 
tion — that  of  a  large  Mombalan,  past  mid¬ 
dle  age,  whose  greatest  bid  for  distinction 
was  his  head-gear,  an  elaborate  millinery 
creation  of  brightly  colored  feathers.  Also 
his  right  arm  seemed  covered  from  his  wrist 
to  his  elbow  with  dozens  of  bracelets. 

Leaning  toward  the  muri  McGinnis 
pointed  toward  this  gaily  bedighted  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“Is  that  Moto  Zap?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  Bwana  Vipero,” 
iq)lied  the  muri. 

McGinnis  stepped  ashore  followed  by 
Smith,  and  together  they  advanced  toward 
the  old  chieftain.  Smith  squinted  humor¬ 
ously  at  the  old  man’s  fantastic  adorn¬ 
ments. 

“Is  that  His  Majesty — the  old  bird  with 
the  young  ideas?”  he  queried,  indicating 
Moto  Zop. 

McGinnis  nodded,  smothering  a  smile,  for 
Moto  Z(^’s  appearance  was  ludicrous. 
Save  for  his  brilliant  head-dress  and  brace¬ 
lets  he  wore  nothing  but  an  abbreviated 
breech-clout. 

“Now  that,”  whispered  Smith  admiringly, 
“is  what  I  call  the  last  thing  in  style — short 
skirt  an’  ever’thing.” 

The  old  chief  greeted  his  visitors  polite¬ 
ly,  received  the  presents  McGinnis 
haid  brought,  and  grunted  his  thanks. 
These  presents  consisted  of  a  string  of  imi¬ 
tation  leopard  teeth,  a  mother-of-p>earl 
match-box  and  several  brass  bracelets. 
With  another  grunt  he  led  the  white  men  to 
his  hut  and  under  a  canvas  awning  in  front, 
seated  upon  skins,  he  served  them  with 
tqiid,  vinegary  palm-wine. 

With  a  wry  face  Smith  lowered  his  baked- 
clay  bowl. 

“No  wonder  they’re  cannibals,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “A  man  would  do  ’most  anything 
to  get  that  taste  out  of  his  mouth.” 

McGinnis  with  an  effort  finished  his  bowl 
and  then  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the 
^  chief.  That  the  latter  was  not  over¬ 
joyed  at  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  was 
quite  evident  in  his  actions,  but  there  also 
seemed  to  be  a  wholesome  fear  in  his  heart 
of  these  strange  devils  from  across  the  seas. 
He  sat  sipping  his  wine,  engrossed  in  his 
t^ughts,  and  McGinnis  was  able  to  read 
bis  fiice  like  a  book.  Vipero  had  warned  him 


of  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  the  cdd 
chieftain  was  not  quite  certain  just  what 
action  he  should  take. 

He  was  just  about  as  unattractive  a 
Ngombe  as  could  be  found  on  the  Kwilu 
where  not  one  could,  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  imagination,  be  termed  handsome.  His 
face  was  a  perfect  network  of  cicatrices,  the 
scars  running  in  p>arallel  lines  above  his  eyes 
and  crisscrossing  on  his  cheeks  and  nose. 
In  addition  his  wide,  thick-lipped  mouth 
was  surrounded  by  a  row  of  sn^er  scars, 
while  his  body  was  seamed  and  fretted  by 
similar  designs.  In  all  the  man  must  have 
spent  months  of  the  most  intense  agony  to 
obtain  this  desired  Adonis  effect. 

The  muri  approached  and  threw  himself 
prone  on  the  ground  at  McGinnis’  side.  In 
a  tone  so  low  that  Moto  Zap  could  not  hear 
he  informed  McGinnis  that  Vipero  had  four 
days  ago  gone  to  the  ivory  field  with  a  him- 
dred  porters  to  bring  out  a  shipment  and 
that  he  had  been  expected  to  retiun  the 
preceding  night.  Undoubtedly  he  would 
put  in  h^  app>earance  by  noon. 

TH  Moto  Zop’s  permisaon,  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  put  his  men  to  work  estab¬ 
lishing  his  camp,  and  within  an 
hour  the  two  tents,  and  huts  for  the  porters, 
were  ready  for  occupancy. 

Under  Smith’s  directions  twenty  men  were 
engaged  in  raising  a  pole  platform  six  feet 
off  tie  groimd  upon  which  the  canopied 
stage  was  to  be  placed.  The  space  from 
the  platform  to  the  pound  was  walled  with 
reeds  forming  a  small  room  under  the  stage 
in  which  Smith  stored  his  paraphernalia. 
While  they  were  securing  the  uprights  for 
the  canvaa  roof  over  Ae  stap,  a  great 
shouting  and  barking  of  mangy  dogs  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  Vipero  and  his  ivory 
hunters. 

With  undi^ised  interest,  McGinnis 
watched  the  approach  of  the  long  caravan, 
each  laden  bearer  singing  a  weird,  rhythmic 
chant.  A  small  fortune  in  ivory  gleamed  in 
sharp  contrast  among  those  dark  sweating 
bodies,  two  men  being  necessary  to  each 
huge  tusk.  Never  in  all  his  years  on  the 
Congo  had  McGinnis  seen  anytliing  to  equal 
the  specimens  which  Vipero  was  bringing  in, 
for  he  evidently  was  selecting  only  the  choice 
pieces  from  the  \’ast  cache. 

The  Portuguese,  if  he  was 'surprised  to 
see  McGinnis,  gave  no  indication  of  it. 
.After  overseeing  the  disposal  of  the  iwry  he 
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aune  fiMnirard  and  offered  McGinnis  his 
hand. 

“Eet  ees  a  pleasyure,  seSor"  he  said 
pleasantly.  *^1  deed  not  theenk  you  would 
come.” 

“I  usually  keep  my  promises,  Vipero,”  re¬ 
plied  McGinnis.  ‘'By  the  way,  meet  my' 
friend,  Ju-Ju,  sometimes  called  the  devil.” 

Vipero  dK)ok  the  proierred  hand  silently, 
but  his  eyes  narrowed  perc^tibly  as  if  he 
was  trying  to  fathom  McGinnis’  purpose, 
then  he  smiled  blandly. 

“You  do  not  ’ave  ze  appearance,  se&or,” 
he  said  to  Smith,  “but  1  am  honored.” 

The  mocking  smile  angered  Smith. 

“I  wish  I  o^d  return  tl^  OHnpliment, 
sehor,”  he  said  scrftly. 

A  spot  of  hectic  red  flew  to  \^pero’s 
cheeks,  but  he  chose  to  ignore  the  thrust. 
He  turned  to  McGinnis. 

“  *Ave  you  fetch  ze  wmrif" 

“Yes,”  McGinnis  jeriied  his  thumb 
toward  the  youth,  “but  1  understood  you  to 
say  that  he  had  killed  Moto  Zop.” 

^pero’s  ydlow  teeth  were  bared  in  a 
malicious  grin.  “Ze  muri  mus’  die.  He  ’as 
been  accuse  of  weechcraft.  Hees  life  ees 
forfeit  by  hees  own  people.  I  ’ave  not  tell 
you — ^thees — know  you  do  not  believe.” 

“Witchcraft!”  lau^ied  McGinnis  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Whom  has  he  bewitched?” 

“Ze  cattle  all  die.” 

“Bah!  The  tsetse  fly  and  you  know  it.” 

“Ze  leetle  bug  can  not  keel  ze  cow,  sefior,” 
said  Vipero  mockingly. 

“Who  made  the  charge?” 

“I — ^V^jcro.”  He  tapped  himself  on  his 
broad  chest. 

“1  8u{^x)8e  the  trial  will  be  by  the  usual 
poison  tttt,  won’t  it?” 

“But,  of  course.” 

“All  right — I  agree.” 

“Agree?”  Vipero  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  surprise.  “What  else  could  Senor  Mc- 
Geenes  do?”  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  toward  Moto  Zop’s  hut. 

SMITH  rolled  a  dgaret  and  lighted  it 
all  the  while  watching  the  departing 
Portuguese. 

“It  would  take  the  divine  power  of  the 
Omnipotent,”  he  declared  feelingly,  “to 
raise  that  criminal  mishap  to  the  moral 
level  of  a  pot-bellied  chimpanzee.  What  did 
he  mean  by  the  poison  test?” 

“I  suppose  you’d  call  it  a  trial  by  ordeal,” 
explain^  McGinnis,  “and  it  is  probably  one 


ol  the  most  horriUe  customs  practiced  by 
the  savages  anywhere  on  the  Coogo — exc^ 
cannibal^  itself,  and  smnetimes  these  two 
are  combined.  This  trial  business  I’ve  wit-  i 
nessed  more  than  once.  Whenever  one  of  i 
these  poor  devils  is  accused  of  witchcraft, 
murder  of  his  own  father,  theft  of  kola  nuts, 
or  several  other  minor  offenses,  he  is  forced  to 
undergo  the  p>oison  test  which  in  about  four 
cases  out  of  flve  proves  fatal. 

“The  poison  is  taken  from  the  bark  of  a 
native  tree.  I  once  had  a  piece  of  it  iden- 
tifled  by  a  botanist  and  ^  called  it  the 
guineense  tree  or  something  like  that 
This  bark  is  pounded  into  a  fine  powder  and 
mixed  to  a  thick  {)aste.  Then  the  dou^ 
is  baked  into  five  small  loaves  or  tablets, 
and  the  accused  man  is  made  to  eat  them 
one  after  the  other,  following!  vdiich  he  is 
given  all  the  palm  wine  he  can  drink.  If,  as 
is  the  case  about  one  time  in  five,  he  vomits, 
it  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  innocence.  If  be 
does  not  then  it  is  a  sign  that  the  Moloki  is 
in  him  and  will  not  come  out.  For  the  next 
fifteen  minutes  the  man’s  relatives  crowd 
about  him  and  call  upon  this  evil  ^irit  to 
come  out. 

“After  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  is 
guilty  he  is  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
still  alive,  and  a  huge  fire  is  builded  over 
the  grave  to  keep  the  Moloki  from  escaping. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  has  proven 
himself  innocent  by  the  before-mentioned 
process,  the  accuser  must  fiumish  a  pig  and 
there  is  a  feast  and  great  celebration,  the 
victim  being  honored,  and  even  carried 
about  the  village  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
friends.” 

Smith’s  face  hardened. 

“Are  you  goin’  to  let  that  poor  devil  o! 
muri  in  for  that?” 

“No  way  to  prevent  it,”  returned  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  with  a  shrug,  “but  we’ll  see  to  it  that 
he  comes  out  with  colors  flying.” 

“How?”  _ 

“Emetic — ipecac.” 

Smith’s  mouth  ^lit  in  a  grin  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Silently  he  made  a  deep  bow  of 
obeisance,  and  then  turned  back  to  his 
supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  stage. 

Vipero  gave  his  orders  for  the  prep)aratioii 
of  the  ordeal,  but  the  muri,  ei^ged  in 
helping  Smith,  did  not  realize  the  meaning 
of  the  activity  until  two  women  approached 
him  with  basms  of  white  clay  with  which  to 
smear  his  body.  For  an  instant  a  look  d 
haunted  fear  twitched  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
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•ou^t  McGinnis’  imploringly,  but  the  lat> 
ter’s  back  was  turned. 

With  a  visible  effort  to  r^iw  his  self- 
control,  he  stoically  masked  his  face  and 
submitted  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
women.  A  few  minutes  later,  daubed  with 
the  white  clay  from  head  to  foot,  he  stalked 
forward  towa^  Moto  Zop’s  hut  not  far  from 
li^ich  several  of  the  natives  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  digging  a  pt,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  all  too  t^iparent.  Befmre  the  muri  had 
advanced  ten  steps  McGhmis  fell  in  beside 
him. 

“Do  not  fear,”  he  said  in  a  guarded  tone. 

“1  wiU  see  that  the  cakes  do  not  hurt  you.” 

The  mart  flashed  a  grateful  glan^  at 
him,  but  was  too  cautious  to  exi^ess  his  relief 
so  that  the  others  might  understand.  With 
an  unintelligible  grunt  to  show  that  he  un¬ 
derstood,  he  quickened  his  pace  and  strode 
to  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

Vipero,  accompanied  by  Moto  Zop,  ap¬ 
peared  and  in  a  small  bowl  he  carried  t^ 
five  cakes.  A  mat  was  placed  on  the  ground 
a  few  yards  from  the  pit  and  the  muri  was 
forced  by  three  of  the  warriors  to  seat  him¬ 
self  upon  it  while  his  relatives  gathered 
around  him  and  his  accuser  and  Moto  Zop 
arrai^ed  themselves  c^posite  him.  One  of 
the  two  fighting  men  cav^t  up  the  bowl 
of  loaves  and  gave  one  of  &em  to  the  muri 
who  slowly  munched  it,  every  eye  in  the 
crowd  fixed  upon  him. 

Unseen,  McGinnis  pushed  his  way 
through  ^e  crowd  and  finally  located  the 
bowl  of  palm  wine  at  the  feet  of  the  other 
warrior.  While  those  in  the  circle  were 
garing  at  the  mwr»,  McGinnis  edged  forward 
and,  gaining  a  position  beside  the  guardian 
d  the  bowl,  he  poured  the  entire  contents  of 
a  small  vial  into  the  wine.  Then  he  moved 
away  unobtrusively. 

The  muri  ate  t]^  last  of  the  loaves  and 
the  warrior  hainled  the  bowl  of  palm  wine 
to  him.  He  drank  deeply  until  almost  half 
of  the  contents  had  disappeared  and  then 
placed  the  vessel  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Almost  immediately  the  emetic  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  so  quickly  that  ft  seemed  to 
arouse  VipieTo’s  suspicions.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  shot  a  swift  glance  from  McGinnis  to 
Smith  and  then  to  the  muri,  and  then  under 
cover  of  the  joyous  confusion  among  the 
murVs  relatives,  he  stepped  forward  to  ex- 
amme  the  wine. 

Smith  who  had  been  watching  him  cov¬ 
ertly  strode  forward  as  if  to  congratulate 


the  muri.  He  reached  the  bowl  a  step  be¬ 
fore  Vipero  and  his  foot  crashed  into  the  bowl 
shattering  it  into  a  dozen  [Heces.  It  was 
done  so  quickly  and  so  palpably  was  it  a 
simple  accident,  that  even  Vipero  for  an  in¬ 
stant  was  fooled.  He  stared  at  &nith  for  a 
minute,  but  the  latter  absolute  ignored 
him,  ard  with  a  shrug  the  Portuguese  turned 
away  and  ordered  one  of  his  fdlowers  to 
I»oduce  a  for  the  feast 


CHAPTER  VI 

VPERO  joined  Moto  Zop  and  the 
pair  remained  in  deep  and  inter¬ 
ested  conversation  for  half  an  hour. 
Watching  them  from  the  comer  of  his  eye 
McGinnis  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
Portuguese  was  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  visit  by  the  two  whites,  and  demanding 
that  Moto  Zop  take  instant  action  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  menace  which  threatened  their 
business. 

The  willingness  with  which  Moto  Zop 
listened  showed  McGinnis  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  come  to  a  showdown  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  hunted  up  Smith  who  was 
lounging  in  the  shade  smoking  off  the 
mosquitoes. 

“"Vipero  and  the  old  chief  are  deddin’  on 
our  verdict,  so  we’d  better  get  busy, 
&nith,”  explained  McGinnis  shorSy.  ‘Tm 
going  to  round  up  the  boys  and  hold  ’em 
ready  for  an  emergency.” 

“I’ll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,”  promised 
Smith  arising,  “but  you’ll  have  to  do  the 
ballyhooin’.  I  don’t  savvy  the  lingo.” 

McGinnis  nodded  and  went  his '  way. 
Casually  he  called  aside  his  two  headmen 
TR^o  were  in  charge  of  the  porters  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  thmi  the  situation  and  then  he 
joined  Smith  on  the  little  canopied  platform. 
The  latter  was  placing  such  objects  as  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  need  upon  a  collapsible  table  and 
two  canvas  chairs  within  convenient  reach. 

“Better  give  ’em  the  best  3rou’ve  got  in 
shop.  Smith,”  warned  McGinnis  in  a 
guarded  tone.  “The  cold  truth  is  that  the 
Uves  of  two  white  men  and  a  gang  of  niggers 
are  hinging  on  your  ability  to  put  your  stuff 
across.” 

From  a  bag  Smith  drew  a  revolver  and 
calmly  examined  its  mechanism.  Then  he 
placed  it  among  the  other  articles  on  the 
table  and  looked  up  with  a  grin. 

“Are  the  breaks  of  the  game  going  against 
us?”  he  queried. 


Everybody’s 


McGinnis  shrugged.  “Not  that,  particu¬ 
larly,  only  it’s  a  stiffer  game  than  I  was  ex¬ 
pect^.  Vipero  has  old  Moto  Zop  and  the 
entire  tribe  under  his  thumb  and  they  are 
afraid  to  cross  him.  Still  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  slip  the  skids  under  him.  I’m  not 
losing  confidence,  but  I’m  just  warning  you 
so  t^t  you  won’t  get  careless.  Give  ’em 
some  real  stuff.” 

“Huh!  Trust  me!”  gnmted  Smith,  with 
a  wry  smile.  “If  the  box-office  receipts 
are  what  you  say  they  are,  a  man  is  going 
to  ^ow  hu  wares.  But  I’ll  admit  that  it  is 
the  first  game  I  ever  played  in  where  the  pot 
was  an  elephant  graveyard  if  you  win,  and 
a  roasting  ^it  if  you  lose.  Makes  a  fellow 
feel  sort  of  queer.” 

He  disappeared  behind  a  curtain 
and  began  to  don  his  mystical  Hin¬ 
doo  robes.  Three  minutes  later  he 
stepped  out  again  and  advanced  to  the 
ed^  of  the  platform. 

“You  may  fire  when  you’re  ready,” 
he  said  with  a  nod  to  McGinnis. 

McGinnis  advanced  a  couple  of  paces  and 
raised  his  hands  over  his  head,  palm  out¬ 
ward. 

“Men  of  Mombala,”  he  called  in  a  loud 
voice,  “come  forward  and  hear  the  message 
which  the  Moloki  sends  to  you.” 

There  was  a  stir  and  considerable  excited 
chatter  among  the  loungers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  were  gathered  about  the  fire 
over  which  Vipero’s  pig  was  cooking  whole. 
Gradually  they  began  to  approach  the  plat¬ 
form  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  albeit 
with  caution  and  visible  fear.  McGiimis, 
with  a  smile,  saw  his  own  men  gather  in  a 
compact  body  on  the  left  of  the  stage,  and 
both  he  and  die  Mombalans  knew  that  each 
of  the  Kikuyu  men  carried  a  knife  in  his 
breech-clout  and  that  they  were  adept  in 
the  use  of  them. 

Vipero  and  Moto  Zop  came  forward, 
flanked  by  the  hundred  or  more  ivory  por¬ 
ters  whom,  it  ai^)eared,  had  been  trained 
into  a  semblance  of  military  tactics,  for  they 
marched  in  close  order  and  maintained  a 
rigid  line.  Old  Moto  Zop’s  expression  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  awe  and  malice,  and  it 
was  plain  to  McGinnis  that  the  sav£^e 
chieftain  was  wavering  between  ordering  a 
swift  execution  and  gratifying  his  intense 
c\iriosity  about  the  Moloki's  message. 
Vipero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  smiling 
urbanely,  sardonically,  and  the  glance  he 


shot  at  McGinnis  was  one  of  gloating 
satisfaction.  , 

It  was  only  then  that  McGinnis  dis¬ 
covered  the  reason  for  that  cock-sure  ex- 
pre^ion.  Half  hidden  behind  the  ranks  of 
the  advancing  porters  was  a  picked  body¬ 
guard  of  stalwart  Ngombe  warriors,  ead 
armed  with  a  repeating  rifle.  There  were 
at  least  thirty  of  this  corps  and  it  required 
only  a  glance  to  see  that  they  had  been 
trained  to  the  point  where  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  an  unorganized  mob  would  be  all- 
powerful.  This  settled  the  affair  as  far  as 
the  possibilities  of  the  outcome  of  a  fight 
were  concerned.  Those  thirty  men  liter¬ 
ally  could  wipe  out  the  opposition  with  ten 
minutes  of  concerted  effort. 

Smith  leaned  forward,  his  eyes  glinting 
humorously. 

“Tell  Vipero,”  he  whispered,  “that  he 
has  forgot  to  call  out  his  navy.” 

“It  doesn’t  look  much  like  a  walkover  for 
us,”  admitted  McGinnis,  “however  they 
can  be  buffaloed  as  qui(±  as  the  others. 
Get  ready  to  do  your  stuff.  If  it  doesn’t  go 
over  we’ll  shoot  it  out  and  break  for  ^ 
jungle.” 


McGinnis  faced  the  crowd,  and  his 
right  hand  rested  in  his  coat  pocket 
a^ut  the  butt  of  his  automatic. 
He  had  noted  Vipero’s  position  and  had 
marked  him  for  his  own  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  With  him  out  of  the  way,  it  might 
be  barely  possible  to  frighten  ffie  blacks 
into  submission,  but  then  again,  to  open  fire 
on  the  Portuguese  might  bring  the  end. 

“The  great  Moloki,”  began  McGinnis  in 
a  penetrating,  yet  moderate  tone,  “sends 
his  greetings  to  the  Mombala  men,  and  his 
words  will  be  given  to  you  from  time  to  time 
through  Ju-Ju,  his  great  chief.”  McGinnis 
point^  dramatically  at  Smith.  “The  Mo¬ 
loki  has  decided  to  show  you  that  Ju-Ju  is 
his  chief.  Watch  the  Ju-Ju  closely  and  you 
will  see  that  he  is  the  true  son  of  Moloki. 
For  many  suns  the  Ju-Ju  is  going  to  remain 
in  Mombalaland,  and  with  great  wisdom 
point  out  the  path  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Mombalan  to  travel.  He  will  have 
many  good  words  of  advice  to  give  you.” 

Although  the  Mombalan  tongue  did  not 
lend  itseU  to  oratory,  McGinnis  saw  that 
his  words  were  understood,  and  that  the 
natives  were  staring  at  Smiffi,  half  inclined 
to  flee  yet  filled  with  the  overpowering 
curiosity  of  the  child  of  nature  imtouched 
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by  the  wisdom  al  dvilizatioa.  McGomis 
bowed  wveiently  to  Smith  and  thm  de¬ 
scended  from  the  platioim  and  stood  with 
ys  badr  to  his  own  men  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion  that  he  was  able  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Vipero  ten  feet  to  his  right. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  that 
the  report  of  the  Ju-Ju’s  magic  had  been 
noised  over  the  village  so  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  tribe  seemingly 
was  crowded  in  a  wide  semicircle  about  thie 
stage  out  of  which  were  nearly  three  hundred 
fightii^  men.  Smith,  evidently  impressed 
by  die  ommous  silence  and  aware  of  the 
heavy  odds  against  them,  paused  for  a 
minute  and  then  beckoned  McGinms  back 
to  the  platform.  The  other  qukkly  com¬ 
plied  for  he  had  soon  discove^  ti^t  the 
high  sti^  had  offered  a  vantage  point  from 
which  he  could  see  every  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd  while  the  actions  of  those 
in  the  rear  ranks  were  hidden  frun  him  if  he 
remained  down  on  the  ground. 

“I  may  need  you  in  one  or  two  of  the 
stunts,”  whisper^  Smith  ¥dien  McGinnis 
had  gained  hb  side.  “But  my  real  reason 
for  calling  you  back  is  this:  if  it  comes  to  a 
fight,  ni  ^ring  that  trap  in  the  floor  and 
we’ll  duck  uim!^  the  sta^,  grab  the  rifles 
and  break  for  the  woods.” 

McGinnis  nodded  and  stepped  to  one 
side  where  he  leaned  against  an  upright  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  audience.  De¬ 
cile  his  confidence  in  the  outcome  he  was 
forced  to  realize  that  the  situation  was 
desperate,  that  they  were  sitting  on  a  keg 
of  powder  ancT^t  the  slightest  miscue,  the 
veriest,  unexpected  misstep,  would  be  a 
lighted  match  to  the  train.  If  Smith  failed 
to  impress  those  Ngombe  warriors  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  disobey  Vipero’s 
orders,  or  if  they  opened  fire  through  stark 
fear  of  the  magical  powers  of  the  performer, 
the  result  would  be  the,  same.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  McGinnis  found  himself  braced  for 
instant  action  as  Snuth  picked  up  his  wand. 

FLOM  a  tube  of  tin  some  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  long  which  was 
shown  to  be  empty,  the  Ju-Ju  then  be¬ 
gan  extracting  such  a  quantity  of  ribbon,  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  brightly  colored  handkerchiefs 
and  artificial  flowers  that  those  nearest  him 
gasped  in  surprise  and  fear.  Catching  the 
end  of  a  crimson  ribbon  on  his  wand  he  began 
to  twirl  it  about  his  head,  drawing  out  the 
seemingly  endless  strand  until  it  formed  a 


perfect  canopy  over  him.  At  last  he 
stopped  and,  gathering  up  the  various  ob¬ 
jects,  tossed  them  out  toward  the  crowd. 

“A  gift  from  the  Ifoioki"  cried  McGin¬ 
nis,  but  not  one  in  the  inner  rows  would 
touch  the  stuff.  Instead  they  drew  back 
from  it  in  terror. 

The  Ju-Ju’s  second  feat  was  the  (dd  Hin- 
doo  favorite  in  which  he  filled  a  sT¥ia.H  bowl 
with  rice,  covered  it  with  another  bowl 
which  iqiparently  was  empty,  and  then  in¬ 
verted  ^e  two  bowls.  Uttering  his  caba¬ 
listic  words,  he  waved  his  wand  over  it  and 
then  removed  the  cover.  A  live  pigeon 
arose  and,  ciicling  over  his  head  twice, 
alighted  on  the  table  beside  him. 

“Good  workl”  applauded  McGinnis,  no¬ 
ting  with  a  wave  of  satisfactimi  and  r^ef, 
the  deep  feeling  of  awe  and  fear  which  set¬ 
tled  over  the  o^ookers.  In  that  instant  he 
missed  Vipero  and  a  lightning  glance  showed 
him  that  the  Portuguese  had  slipped 
throu^  the  crowd  to  the  rear. 

“Lrok  out!”  he  hissed  to  Smith.  “Vi¬ 
pero’s  playin’  his  trump  card — now.” 

Not  for  a  second  did  McGinnis  doubt  the 
purpose  of  the  Portuguese.  He  knew  that 
the  latter  would  make  his  pilay  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  control  over  the  natives  sli^^ing, 
and  Smith’s  magic  was  having  just  t^ 
effect  that  McGinnis  knew  it  would. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  before  the  platform 
split  and  swung  to  each  side  forming  an 
open  spraice  some  thirty  feet  in  width  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  the  armed 
Ngombes  who  ran  forward  to  within  ten 
feet  of  the  platform  followed  by  Vipero 
completely  under  cover  of  their  protection. 
Both  McGinnis  and  Smith  leaped  toward 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  Smith  was  seek¬ 
ing  the  hidden  sp^rir^  to  ^ring  the  trap 
when  Vipero  stepped  to  the  front. 

“Hold!”  whispered  McGinnis.  “I  want 
one  crack  at  that  bird.  It  might  win  for 
us.” 

Vipero  began  to  speak  rapidly,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  he  had  no  intention  of  order¬ 
ing  his  men  to  open  fire  just  then,  for  he 
c^ently  feared  the  result. 

“This  man,”  he  declared  pointing  a 
finger  at  Smith,  “says  he  is  a  messenger 
from  the  Moloki.  He  lies — ^he  is  the  Moloki 
himself.” 

McGinnis  stared  at  the  speaker  be- 
wilderedly.  Vipero  appeared  to  be  playing 
ri^t  into  their  hands — ^he  was  increasing 
the  fear  and  awe  of  the  people.  But  the 
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next  instant  his  devilish  cunning  became 
apparent. 

“We  will  see  whether  he  is  the  Evil  Spirit 
or  not.  If  he  is  the  Moloki  no  bullet  can 
hurt  him.  If  he  dies  then  he  is  a  liar  and  a 
faker.” 

It  was  convincing  logic  to  the  Mombalan 
mind,  and  it  show^  McGinnis  two  things: 
that  Vipero  was  in  absolute  control  of  the 
thirty  riflemen,  and  their  time  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  short.  His  automatic  flashed  from 
his  pocket  and  in  another  instant  Vipero  at 
least  would  precede  them  to  eternity,  but 
Smith  threw  out  a  protesting  hand. 

“Wiut!”  he  cried.  “What’s  the  gamei” 

“He  says  that  you  are  the  Moloki  and 
that  a  buUet  won’t  kill  you.” 

“Tell  him  he’s  right,”  replied  Smith 
shortly,  “and  that  I  can  prove  it.” 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Fir  an  instant  McGinnis  did  not  im- 
derstand.  “But—” 

“But — ^hell!”  exploded  Smith.  “It’s 
a  trick  and  I’ve  done  it  a  hundred 
times.  Tell  him  that  no  bullet  has  ever 
been  molded  that  can  kill  me,  and  that  I 
can  convince  them  of  it.  Tell  ’em  that  I 
will  not  consent  to  any  one  shooting  me  but 
Moto  7jo^,  since  it  is  fitting  that  only  a 
chieftain  should  have  anyth^  to  do  with 
a  Ju-Ju.  Tell  ’em  that — we  can’t  be  in  a 
worse  fix  than  we  are  now  and  it’ll  gain  time 
anyway.” 

In  a  few  words  McGinnis  explained 
Smith’s  orders,  and  he  saw  that  the  offer 
had  made  a  deep  impres^on.  \^pero  was 
taken  aback,  and  sta^  at  McGinnis  with 
eyes  closed  to  slits.  Plainly  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  such  a  move,  but  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  but  await  developments.  To 
order  his  men  to  shoot  then  mi^t  have  dis¬ 
astrous  results,  for  it  was  apparent  that  the 
riflemen  themselves  were  hesitating. 

Moto  Zop  at  first  refused  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  but  when  he  saw  that  all  the  village 
expected  it  of  him  and  that  as  chief  he  must 
not  exhibit  fear  and  cowardice,  he  ap¬ 
proached  reluctantly.  His  face  was  an 
enigmatic  mask,  and  it  was  only  his  faltering 
footsteps  which  betrayed  him,  nevertheless 
he  clambered  to  the  platform  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  Smith  watching  every  move  the  white 
man  made. 

The  Ju-Tu  tossed  an  empty  bowl  to  the 
ground  berore  the  stage  and  then  picked  up 


a  heavy  calibered  revolver.  With  a  quick 
aim  he  fired  at  the  bowl  and  the  fragments 
of  it  flew  in  every  direction.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  weapon  was  deadly,  as 
Smith  was  evidently  trying  to  prove  by  the 
action.  Then  he  placed  the  gxm  in  Moto 
Zop’s  hand  and  stepped  back  five  paces  to 
a  point  near  the  opposite  edge  of  the  stage. 
The  old  chieftain  who  showed  a  familiarity 
in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  glanced  into'the 
chambers  of  the  cylinder  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  was  loaded,  and  then  gave  it  a  ten¬ 
tative  twirl  to  see  that  it  was  in  working 
order.  Apparently  satisfied  he  glanced  at 
Smith  for  further  instructions. 

“Tell  him  to  aim  at  my  eyes  and  fire 
twice,”  said  Smith  to  McGinnis,  and  the 
latter  complied. 

Slowly,  almost  reverently,  Moto  Zop 
raised  the  gun  until  the  barrel  was  on  a  lev¬ 
el  with  the  magician’s  face,  and  despite  his 
palpable  fear,  his  hand  was  as  steady  as  steel. 


McGinnis  held  his  breath  and 
waited.  There  could  be  no  fault 
in  the  sum,  smd  if  the  trick — ^what¬ 
ever  it  wsis — ^fsuled  to  work,  his  chsmce  would 
be  worth  no  more  than  that  of  the  man 
who  fsu:ed  the  revolver  with  folded  arms 
and  utter  confidence.  A  hush  settled  over 
the  pkce  and  the  very  silence  seemed  to 
be  taut  and  waiting. 

Then  came  the  flash  and  report — once— 
twice — and  then  Moto  2k)p,  his  mouth  open 
in  ludicrous  dismay,  dropp^  his  weapon  to 
the  floor  and  with  a  cry  of  terror  smd  dismay, 
leaped  from  the  stage  and  fled  incontinently 
toward  his  hut,  showing  a  surprising  agility 
for  his  sige.  For  an  instant  the  crowd  stood 
staring  at  Smith,  either  so  bewildered  and 
stunn^  that  they  were  unable  to  move,  or 
not  able  to  comprehend  what  had  happened. 
TTien  the  Ju-Ju  smiled,  opened  his  mouth— 
and  show^  them  two  bullets  held  tightly  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

That  was  enough  to  dissolve  the  last 
vestige  of  doubt  smd  coursige  yet  remain¬ 
ing  to  any  of  them,  and  with  a  shout  the 
crowd  broke  and  fled  pell-mell  in  every 
direction,  the  riflemen  leading  them.  Nor 
did  they  halt  in  their  mad  flight  until  the 
Iswt  one  had  disappeared  from  view  entirely, 
leaving  McGiimis  and  the  Ju-Ju  in  complete 
control  of  the  field.  Even  McGinnis’  own 
men  had  vanished  with  the  others. 

Fervently  and  wordlessly  McGiimis 
caught  and  wrung  Smith’s  hsmd. 
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“And  that’s  that!”  quoth  Smith  flip¬ 
pantly,  as  he  produced  tobacco  and  papers. 
But  the  hai^  that  lighted  the  cigaret 
trembled  visibly,  and  McGinnis  knew  that 
tdiat  he  had  long  sui^iected  was  true,  viz, 
fliat  Smith’s  courage  was  of  that  type  which 
seeks  to  cover  his  fear  in  nonchalant 
bravado.  The  next  instant  he  sank  weakly 
to  a  chair. 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  he  said  with 
a  ^h  of  relief,  “that  three  minutes  ago  1 
wouldn’t  have  given  one  of  those  elephant’s 
wisdom  teeth  for  both  of  our  lives.” 

“Twas  a  thin-skinned  chance  and  no 
mistake,”  replied  McGinnis.  “But  what  I 
would  l^e  to  know  is  how  in  the  devil  you 
pulled  that  trick.  It’s  a  world-beater,  and 
I  know  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  by  your 
profession.” 

“It’s  a  silly  trick.  I  swapped  revolvers 
when  every  one  was  looking  at  the  bowl  1 
diot.  The  second  revolver  was  loaded  with 
a  special  bullet  made  of  wax  which  melts 
with  the  heat  of  the  explosion  although  it 
kx>ks  like  a  regular  lead  bullet.  I  had  the 
atra  bullets  in  my  mouth  all  the  time.” 

McGinnis  laughed — and  wotulered  why 
that  laugh  sounded  unnatural  until  he  rea¬ 
lized  that  he  too  had  been  laboring  under  an 
exhausting  tension  and  that  the  relief  made 
him  feel  like  a  boy  turned  out  of  school. 
He  turned  and  surveyed  the  village,  a  spirit 
of  elation  tingling  at  his  &iger  tips. 

“Looks  like  our  friend,  Vip>ero,  has 
trekked  it  also,”  he  said.  ‘Take  my  word 
for  it,  we  haven’t  seen  the  last  of  him. 
He’s  the  kind  that  dies  hard.” 

“I  saw  him  scoot  when  the  riot  started. 
What  do  you  think  he’ll  do?” 

“Nothmg — with  these  Mombalans.  They 
have  enough  to  last  them  for  a  while,  but 
he’ll  head  for  Boma,  or  some  place  down 
the  river  for  reinforcements.” 

CTER,  upon  the  return  of  the  porters  who 
had  been  rounded  up  by  the  mttri, 
McGinnis  foimd  that  his  surmise 
had  been  correct — in  part.  Vipero  was 
gone,  taking  with  him  two  men  whom  he 
had  forced  to  accompany  him  at  the  point 
a  ^n,  and  having  no  visible  supplies. 
But,  instead  of  heading  west  for  Boma, 
he  had  taken  the  eastern  route  across  the 
hills  toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Congo. 
McGinnis  puzzled  over  this  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
explanation. 


Perhaps  he  feared  instantaneous  retalia¬ 
tion  and  had  fled  into  the  nearest  protecting 
jungle,  intending  to  circle  the  village  and 
head  for  his  brother  at  Boma.  This  would 
delay  a  pursuit  and  throw  his  trailers  off 
the  track  temporarily,  in  case  McGinnis 
ordered  his  capture.  Moto  Zop,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  retired  into  his  grass  palace 
and  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  come 
out  again.  Fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
Moloki,  the  other  natives  were  in  hiding  in 
the  forest  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Ju-Ju. 

McGinnis  dispatched  the  muri  with  a 
message  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
them  if  they  would  return  and  offer  no 
further  violence  to  the  Ju-Ju  and  his  white 
companion.  He  further  declared  that  he 
would  purchase  another  pig  of  them  and  that 
they  would  feast  in  friend^ip  and  peace,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  Ju-Ju  would  take  up  his 
residence  among  them  and  would  give  them 
such  presents  as  the  Moloki  had  sent  to  the 
Mombalan  people. 

An  hour  later  the  muri  returned  with  prob¬ 
ably  two  score  of  the  natives  and  the  latter 
gathered  about  the  roasting  while  every 
few  minutes  they  would  cast  a  furtive  glance 
toward  the  camp  of  the  white  man. 
Through  the  muri  McGinnis  secured  an¬ 
other  pig  for  the  feast,  but  the  owner  would 
have  no  beads,  feathers  nor  anything  else  in 
payment. 

As  the  shadows  of  sunset  began  to 
lengthen  out,  others  joined  the  few  who  had 
returned  to  the  village,  and  each  one 
seemed  to  gain  more  co^dence  when  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Ju-Ju  was  friendly. 
Realizing  that  the  situation  was  riding 
smoothly  toward  their  ends,  McGinnis  and 
Smith,  accompanied  by  the  muri,  ap¬ 
proached  Moto  Zop’s  p>alace.  The  two 
white  men  halted  under  the  canopy  and 
waited  while  the  muri  went  in  to  see  if  he 
could  persuade  the  chief  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
ference. 

Evidently  the  muri  faced  a  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  request  for  it  was  fully  half 
an  hour  before  they  made  their  appearance, 
and  evMi  then  the  old  savage  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  quick  and  painful  retribution.  Gene 
was  every  hint  of  his  former  arrogance,  and 
malice  against  the  Ju-Ju,  and  in  their  stead 
was  only  humility,  and  perhaps  a  cringing 
fear. 

McGinnis  and  the  mttri  took  it  turn  about 
explaining  to  him  that  the  anger  of  the 
Moloki  was  directed  against  \lpero  alone. 
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and  that  no  haim  or  injury  was  going  to  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  Moto  Zop  or  any  of  his 
followers.  Under  these  promises  the  old 
man  recovered  his  poise  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  but  so  deeply  was  his  fear  of  the 
Ju-Ju  that  he  was  pitifully  eager  to  accede 
to  any  demands  made  of  him. 

rCE  terms  under  which  the  ivory 
fields  were  to  be  exploited  were  by 
far  more  generous  than  those  he 
had  enjoyed  with  Vipero,  and  Moto  Zop 
was  hi^y  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
interview.  Proudly  he  went  with  them 
to  the  feast,  and  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  accorded  to  him  by  the  Ju-Ju 
and  his  friend,  the  old  man  exhaust^  his 
su|>ply  of  palm  wine,  so  that  there  was  a 
cekbration  in  the  village  that  night,  the 
equal  of  which  could  not  be  recalled  by  the 
oldest  citizens. 

Late  that  night,  when  the  feast  was  over 
and  the  gorged  Mombalans  were  sleeping 
around  the  fire  where  the  wine  had  over¬ 
come  them,  McGinnis  and  Smith  started  for 
their  tent,  the  tnuri  following  a  few  paces 
in  the  rear.  A  thought  suddenly  fished 
into  McGinnis’  mind  and  he  halted  in  his 
tracks. 

“What  is  it?”  queried  Smith  in  a  whisper. 
“Nothing — much,”  he  replied.-  “Wait 
’til  I  ask  the  mttri  a  couple  of  questions.” 

Calling  the  youth,  the  two  carried  on  a 
short  conversation,  at  the  end  of  which 
McGinnis  gave  vent  to  a  low  whistle. 

“Let’s  luive  it,”  said  Smith.  “What’s 
the  news?” 

“I  asked  him  what  country  was  east  of 
here — ^the  direction  Vipero  took — and  he 
told  me  that  it  was  the  Basoko  country — 
the  Land  of  the  Pelele.” 

“That  so?  What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 
“The  lip-plug  tribes,”  explained  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  “You’ve  heard  of  them,  haven’t 
you?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  they’re  the  most  hideous  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  any  tribe  in  Central 
Africa,  ab^lutely  without  fear,  and  when  it 
ctanes  to  cannitelism — that’s  a  habit  with 
’em.  They  wear  huge  plugs  in  their  upper 
lips  and  I’ve  seen — ” 

“Does  Vipero  know  them?”  interrupted 
Smith. 

“Used  to  have  his  headquarters  at  Basoko, 
so  the  muri  says.” 

“Then  you  think — ” 
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“I  think  that  trouble  has  just  started  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,”  cut  in  McGinnis, 
“But  we’re  safe  for  a  week  yet,  and  it’s  up 
to  us  to  get  ready  for  him.  Meantimenve’ll 
take  a  look  at  our  ivory  cache  tomorrow.” 

“And  the  ivory  gates  of  Heaven  the  next 
day,”  prophesied  Smith.  “Or  is  it  pearl?” 

CHAPTER  VIH 

Early  the  following  morning  McGin¬ 
nis  was  astir,  getting  ready  for  the 
expedition  into  the  mountains  to  the 
south.  With  care  he  selected  twenty  of  the 
Kikuyus  as  a  bodyguard,  and  then  he  and 
Smith  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  mm 
waiting  upon  them  as  was  his  self-appointed 
custom. 

“When  do  you  expect  our  mutual  friend, 
Sefior  Vipero?”  asked  Smith,  pouring  a  sec¬ 
ond  cup  of  coffee. 

“Knowing  the  inherent  lazine^  of  these 
Congo  people,  I  don’t  think  he  can  make  it 
in  less  than  a  week,”  replied  McGinnis  afta 
a  moment’s  thought.  “We’ll  allow  him 
four  days  as  an  inside  limit.” 

“Then  you’ve  dqied  out  a  plan?” 
McGinnis  nodded.  “To  ^  honest  with 
you  I’m  not  over-anxious  to  mingle  with 
those  Basoko  lip-pluggers — I  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  tempting  their  appetites,  so  I’m 
thinking  that  it  is  policy  for  us  to  slide  from 
imder  while  the  going  is  good.”  , 

“You  quittin’?” 

“Not  by  a  danm  sight!”  returned  McGinnis 
sharply.  “We’re  coming  back — in  force— 
to  settle  our  little  account  with  Vipero. 
Meanwhile  we’re  taking  a  look  at  the  ivory 
field  before  we  start.  That  means  three 
days — one  to  get  there,  one  to  look  over  the 
deposit,  and  one  to  return.  Then  on  the 
same  night  we  return  we’re  heading  north¬ 
east  for  Nairoba  where  we’re  going  to  organ¬ 
ize  into  an  ivory  export  company  and  you 
can  sell  out  and  retire  if  you  like — that  is,  if 
the  field  is  what  I  think  it  is  going  to  be.” 

Smith  was  silent  for  a  space  of  several 
seconds. 

“I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  running  away,” 
he  said  at  last,  “but  if  those  lip-plug  bir^ 
have  got  you  buffaloed,  it’s  a  cinch  I’m  not 
going  to  welcome  ’em  as  a  committee  of 
one.  But  I’m  not  ready  to  sell  out  just  yet, 
thank  you.” 

“I  wasn’t  reflectin’  on  your  nerve. 
Smith,”  declared  McGinnis,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  other  had  resented  the  impo- 
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tation  of  selling  out.  sell  myself  if  it 
wasn't  that  IVe  got  a  little  score  to  settle 
with  Vipero.” 

“As  a  partner  I  claim  my  share  in  that,” 
declared  Smith  shortly. 


r RAVELING  light  in  order  to  make 
all  possible  ^)eed,  they  took  up  the 
trek  toward  the  nusty  hill  country 
to  the  south,  and  quickly  threaded  the  dense 
jungle  along  the  river  coming  out  an  hour 
later  upon  the  more  c^n  plains  inter^rsed 
by  cane-breaks  and  rolling  savannahs. 
Ilnough  the  broiling  sun  they  marched  un¬ 
til  the  heat  became  unbearable,  and  then 
they  rested  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  palms 
for  three  hours  and  waited  for  the  cooler 
boors  ot  the  evening. 

The  jagged,  volcanic  hills  grew  closer  until 
as  the  sun  dropj)ed  to  the  level  of  the  west¬ 
ern  foothills,  they  loomed  over  them,  dcnn- 
inant,  purple^lad,  and  mysterious.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  muri  led  the 
party  up  a  narrow  valley  until  they  breasted 
a  plateau  at  the  farther  edge  of  which 
arose  a  low  row  of  sharply  elevated  hills. 
Across  this  elevation  they  followed  a  trail, 
vrom  deq>  in  the  grass,  as  if  it  had  been  trod 
by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  animaJa  through 
many  ages,  and  McGinnis  felt  something 
akin  to  an  awed  thrill  when  he  realized  that 
it  was  the  via  dolorosa  of  aged  elephants 
literally  dying  on  th^  feet  as  they  ended 
their  last  pilgrimage. 

On  reachii^  the  top  of  the  basalt  rim  the 
party  halted  and  stared  at  the  vista  which 
'opened  up  before  them.  The  light  was  fast 
fading,  but  it  was  still  strong  enough  to  en¬ 
able  McGinnis  to  get  a  go^  idea  of  the 
scene.  It  ,was,  as  he  h^  surmised,  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  of  that  series  of 
idiich  KilimanjarD  is  the  king.  It  was 
dtcular  in  shape  and  probably  four  miles  in 
diameter,  the  bottom  beii^  covered  with  a 
dense  tropical  growth,  and  in  the  center 
eleamed  a  small  lake,  undoubtedly  the  sur- 
we  water  which  could  have  no  outlet. 

The  muri  plunged  down  a  steep,  worn 
path  with  McGinnis  and  Smith  at  hk  heels 


^le  the  twenty  ptorters  trooped  after, 
awed  into  silence  by  that  mysticism  of  the 
crater  which  was  felt  but  not  evidenced  by 
any  visible  phenomena.  In  the  gathering 
darkness  McGinnis  saw  the  whitened  bones 
of  the  dead  elephants  on  each  side  of  the 
pnth,  growing  ever  more  plentiful  as  the 
P&th  neared  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 


Then  the  tangled  fewest  closed  over  them 
with  a  pall  of  darkness  through  which  still 
Reamed  the  vague  glow  of  the  skeletmis  half 
covered  by  the  foliage.  ' 

The  muri  advanced  with  the  assurance  of 
one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
trail,  and  at  the  end  of  probably  half  an  hour 
he  halted  under  the  brow  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  towering  cliff.  A  bright  fire  was 
kindled  and  by  its  light  the  camp  was 
thrown  together.  After  a  hasty  supper, 
and  compiletely  done  up  by  the  rigors  the 
trek,  every  (me  except  McGinnis  and  Smith 
fell  adeep  almost  immediately.  For  a  long 
time  they  sat  before  the  campfire  gazing  out 
into  the  crater. 

The  only  sound  was  that  vibrant  pean 
from  innumerable  scaly  throats,  a  fantas¬ 
tical  chorus  of  the  metallic-v(Nced  insects  of 
the  jungle,  carrying  with  it  a  weird,  un¬ 
natural  hint  of  the  echoes  of  a  ht^less 
dirge.  A  damp  air,  chilling  and  odewoos, 
arose  from  the  jungle  and  (Jcised  about  them 
causing  both  of  them  to  shiver  and  settle 
closer  to  the  fire,  each  knowing  full  well  that 
the  chill  was  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
action.  This  dampness  had  about  it  the 
smell  of  a  thousand  years  of  rotted  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  decay,  the  acciunulatkm 
of  centuries  of  life-desert^  matter. 

“Fee — Fo — Fum!”  declared  Smith  fa¬ 
cetiously.  “I  feel  like  a  grave  robber. 
It’s  an  eerie  place,  eh?” 

McGinnis  shrugged  ezpwessively.  “Let’s 
turn  in.” 

The  next  day  was  spent  almost  entire¬ 
ly  in  surveying  the  possibilities  of 
the  field,  arid  McGinnis  quickly  saw 
that  the  deposit  by  far  exceeded  his  wildest 
flight  of  imagination.  The  grouiul  was 
literally  carpeted  with  the  bemes  of  the  great 
beasts,  some  of  the  skeletons  plainly  visible 
while  others  were  so  completely  hidden  in 
the  foliage  and  covered  with  decayed  vege¬ 
tation  t^t  they  would  escapie  any  but  the 
most  discriminating  and  exp)erienced  eye. 
Although  he  could  not  see  into  the  murky 
depths  of  the  lake,  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
fortune  lay  in  that  muck  along  the  shores, 
for  there  were  many  evidences  that  the  laae 
varied  in  size  according  to  the  rainfalL 
It  was  also  px)ssible  that  it  would  be  a 
p>aying  propxisition  to  dig  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  ivory  more  often  than  not  was  not 
injured  by  the  piassing  xTars  save  that  it 
took  on  a  yellow  tint  and  in  some  instances 
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this  product  brought  even  a  better  price 
than  the  fresher  variety.  All  told  there 
were  more  than  five  years  of  work  before 
them  before  they  coidd  hope  to  take  out 
all  the  ivory,  and  he  roughly  estimated  the 
total  value  to  nm  somewhere  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  half  a  million  pounds. 

He  selected  twelve  of  the  most  choice 
specimens  of  the  stuff,  the  most  perfect 
tusks  he  had  ever  seen,  save  those  of  central 
India,  and  then  he  made  several  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  deposit  to  facilitate  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company  in  Nairoba,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  he  made  ready  to  break  camp 
for  he  did  not  desire  to  spend  another  night 
in  the  crater,  at  least  not  until  a  permanent 
camp  had  l^n  established.  He  was  not 
'superstitious,  but  there  was  something  un¬ 
canny  about  the  thing  which  did  not  act  as 
a  sedative  to  say  the  least. 

While  the  pwrters  were  packing  their 
burdens  McGinnis  caught  the  sound  of  a 
heavy,  dull  crash  in  the  underbrush  forty  or 
fifty  yards  away  from  the  camp.  He 
stoop^  and  pick^  up  his  Bury  rifle,  at  the 
same  instant  calling  the  other  members  of 
the  party  to  be  on  their  guard.  The 
soim^  increased  steadily,  indicating  that 
^diatever  it  was,  it  was  drawing  closer  with¬ 
out  paying  particular  regard  to  the  impedi¬ 
ments  which  lay  in  its  path. 

SUDDENLY  a  giant  bull  elephant  broke 
through  the  fringe  of  bushes  and  stood 
staring  at  them  swaying  slightly  from 
side  to  side.  McGinnis  saw  in  a  flash  that 
the  mastodon  was  almost  as  old  as  the  forest 
in  which  he  stood,  his  rusty  skin  crisscrossed 
with  a  thousand  corrugations,  his  huge  form 
gaunt  and  emaciated.  The  call  of  death  had 
brought  him  leagues  through  the  pathless 
jungle  to  this,  the  last  resting  place  of  his 
kind,  to  die  in  peace  and  solitude. 

And  this  solitude  had  been  destroyed  by 
an  alien,  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  his 
great  enemy — ^man.  The  small  bead-like 
eyes  glared  at  the  intruders  with  an  unmis¬ 
takable  expression  of  hate,  his  ears  fanned 
to  and  fro  with  indecision,  and  his  head  was 
raised  high,  defiant  and  threatening.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  felt  a  thrill  of  admiration  stir  him  at 
the  valiant,  warlike  stand  by  the  old  bull 
with  almost  his  last  breath.  It  was  primal 
instinct  gaining  expression  in  a  super  exhi¬ 
bition  of  courage,  and  McGinnis  fervently 
wished  that  it  were  possible  to  slip  away 
and  leave  the  old  bull  to  his  solitude. 


But  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that  the 
beast  hesitated,  and  then,  throwing  his 
proboscis  over  his  head,  he  trumpeted  a 
hoarse  challenge  and  charged.  He  stag¬ 
gered,  almost  fell,  but  regained  his  balance 
and  in  a  shambling  awkward  run  which  was 
unbelievably  swift  he  bore  down  upon  the 
camp.  McGinnis,  hemmed  in  by  the  wall 
of  rock  and  the  thick  imdergrowth,  knew 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do  and  he 
did  it.  Throwing  his  Bury  to  his  shoulder 
he  let  the  bull  have  it  with  both  barrels, 
squarely  between  the  eyes,  and  then  leaped 
aside  in  surprise.  The  old  fighter  did  not 
drop  at  the  impact,  but  plunged  forward 
several  steps,  impelled  by  that  strange  in¬ 
stinctive  force,  and  he  died  literally  on  his 
feet,  finally  dropping  beside  the  surprised 
Smith. 

“Plain  case  of  self-defense,”  he  said  to 
McGinnis  a  minute  later,  rmconsciously  try¬ 
ing  to  excuse  the  necessary  deed. 

“I  hated  to  do  that,”  declared  McGinnis 
contritely.  “Game  old  devil — dying  on  his 
feet.” 

Smith  searched  in  his  pack  and  produced 
a  kodak. 

“I  want  a  picture  of  him,”  he  declared, 
stepping  back  a  few  yards  in  order  to  get 
the  proper  focus.  At  that  moment  the  muri 
leaped  for  Smith’s  rifle  and  fumbled  at  the 
straps  trying  to  get  it  out  of  its  case. 

“Hell’s  Bells!”  cried  Smith,  dropping  his 
camera  and  going  to  the  murVs  assistance, 
and  McGinnis  whirled  to  see  the  cause  of 
their  excitement, 

A  LMOST  in  the  very  opening  through 
/A  which  the  bull  had  appeared  sto^ 
A  IL  Vipero  and  at  his  back  was  a 
veritable  swarm  of  black  warriors  whose 
hideously  protruding  upper  lips  bespoke 
them  as  the  men  of  the  Pelele.  Instinctive¬ 
ly  McGinnis’  rifle  swung  to  his  shoulder  and 
^e  bead  covered  Vipero’s  broad  chest. 
The  click  of  the  hammer  on  an  empty  barrel 
echoed  to  him  like  the  trumpet  of  doom. 

“Ze  senor’s  gim,”  said  Vipero  with  a 
bland  smile,  “eet  ees  empty,  same  like  ze 
gim  of  ze  Ju-Ju  who  catch  ze  bullet  in  hees 
teeth.” 

He  advanced  with  leisurely  stride,  his 
crooked  smile  ever  widening.  But  there 
was  a  sinister  menace  in  that  smile,  a  threat 
that  could  mean  but  one  thing. 

Realizing  that  resistance  in  the  face  of 
those  odds  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
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McGinnis  signalled  the  entire  party  to 
surrender.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  what¬ 
ever  the  punishment  and  ultimate  execu¬ 
tion,  it  would  take  place  in  Moto  Zop’s  vil¬ 
lage  in  order  that  Vipero  might  regain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ivory  field  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
Mombalans.  An  instant  later  he  and  his 
companions,  including  the  twenty  porters, 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the  lip- 
plug  warriors  gathered  about  the  refresh¬ 
ened  fire  and  started  to  feast  upon  the 
glutinous  feet  and  trunk  of  the  old  elephant. 

CHAPTER  IX 

VPERO  took  no  chances  with  his  two 
white  prisoners  that  night.  As  a 
safeguard  he  separated  them,  placing 
a  substantial  guard  over  each  and  main¬ 
taining  this  guard  throughout  the  night. 
When  the  start  was  made  for  the  Mom- 
balan  village  the  next  morning,  the  bonds 
of  both  of  them  were  released  from  their 
kgs,  but  their  hands  were  still  bound,  and 
in  this  manner  they  b^an  the  march. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  Mom- 
balan  village  upon  their  arrival,  the  men 
crowding  closely,  unable  to  comprehend  how 
the  great  Ju-Ju  had  become  Vipero’s  pris¬ 
oner.  The  captor,  smiling  crookedly,  ex- 

fdained  to  the  crowd  that  the  Ju-Ju  was  a 
aker  and  that  all  his  magic  was  tricks  with 
which  he  had  fooled  them.  Then  he  spoke 
to  the  lip-plug  men,  ordering  them  to  make 
the  preparations  which  he  had  previously 
explain^  to  them.  It  was  only  then  that 
McGinnis  discovered  the  lip-plug  language 
to  be  one  of  the  Sulu  dialects  winch  he  was 
able  to  follow  without  difficulty. 

The  procession  had  halted  in  the  open 
q)ace  before  the  stage,  and  the  Pelele  crew 
{^ed  wood  in  two  large  pyres  to  each  of 
^ch  Vipero  himself  appli^  the  match.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  palpably  evident  to  every 
one  present,  for  the  undisguised  cannibalism 
of  the  Pelele  was  well  known.  And  these  fight¬ 
ing  men  went  about  the  business  with  a  me¬ 
thodical  precision  which  bes{x)ke  practise. 

McGinnis  and  Smith  were  left  standing 
together  near  the  platform,  their  arms  still 
bound,  but  otherwise  free  to  move  about  as 
they  chose.  Desperately  McGinnis  had 
weighed  every  chance,  but  the  end  seemed 
inevitable,  uffiess  a  miracle  happened.  He 
.had  decided  to  risk  everything  on  a  single 
throw  of  the  dice — one  last  appeal  to 
the  Mombalans,  and  this  appeal  had  en¬ 


grossed  his  thoughts  ever  since  his  capture. 

Smith  strolled  to  his  side  and  b^an  ^)eak- 
ing  in  a  casual  tone  so  that  he  would  not  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  Pcleles. 

“iVe  got  these  damned  thongs  worked 
loose  on  my  hands,”  he  said,  “so  that  I 
can  jerk  ’em  free  any  time.  Tell  the  muri 
to  slip  under  the  stage  and  get  a  gim  for  me. 
There’s  two  automatics  among  that  junk 
somewhere.” 

In  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and 
goodwill  of  the  Mombalans  Vipero  h^  not 
offered  any  injury  or  indignity  to  the  pwr- 
ters  or  the  muri  and  they  were  permitted  to 
do  as  they  pleased.  McGinnis  had  seen  the 
muri  talki^  to  the  Kikuyu  porters,  plead¬ 
ing  with  them,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
they  did  not  dare  oppose  the  Pelele  warriors 
in  the  face  of  such  odds. 

McGinnis  drew  near  the  muri  and  quietly 
ordered  him  to  find  the  guns,  but  to  remain 
under  the 'stage  imtil  he  hea^  the  signal  to 
return  which  would  be  a  shrill  whistle.  He 
further  ordered  the  muri  to.  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  under  cover  and  act  as  he  saw 
fit  in  case  of  an  emergency.  At  the  same 
time  McGinnis  was  struck  by  a  new  idea,  a 
plan  so  daring  that  it  almost  took  away  his 
breath.  After  giving  it  a  more  detailed 
consideration,  he  rejoined  Smith. 

“I’ve  got  a  plan.  Smith,”  he  whi^>ered. 
“Are  you  game  to  tiy  it?” 

“What  is  it?”  There  was  a  p>allor  on 
Smith’s  face,  and  his  former  flippant  atti¬ 
tude  had  completely  vanished. 

“You’re  to  give  another  performance. 
I’m  goin’  to  taunt  Vijjero  into  giving  you 
another  chance  to  show  your  towcts — ^with 
him  as  your  helper.  Keep  still  about  your 
hands  for  a  while.” 

Smith  nodded  and  walked  away  for 
Vipero  was  watching  them  closely. 

“Mombalans,”  cried  McGinnis,  “listen 
to  me.  Bwana  Vipero  would  slay  ^e  great 
Ju-Ju.  That  is  impossible — the  Ju-Ju  can 
not  die  by  human  hands.  This  he  has 
proved  to  you  by  catching  the  bullets  in  his 
teeth.  The  great  Ju-Ju  would  give  the 
Mombalans  a  chance  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  cowards,  afraid  of  the  Peleles,  and  he 
demands  ‘  that  you  make  Bwana  Vipero 
loose  his  bonds.” 

“The  Ju-Ju  should  laugh  at  bonds,”  re¬ 
plied  Vipero  in  the  Mombalan  dialect. 
“He  is  the  great  magician  of  the  Moloki, 
but  cannot  release  his  hands  from  the  little 
ropes.  Bah!” 
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McGinnis  turned  his  last  trump. 

“The  Ju-Ju  challenges  Bwana  Vipero  to 
go  upon  the  platform  with  him.  With  his 
hands  bound  behind  him  he  will  bring 
the  MoMti  to  his  aid — and  then  the  MoloH 
will  disappear  carrying  with  him  Bwana 
Vipero.” 

The  challenge  had  a  startling  effect  on 
the  Mombalans,  and  even  the  men 
of  the  Pelele  were  visibly  impressed 
when  McGinnis  repeated  his  challenge  in 
the  Sulu  dialect.  It  was  plain  that  most  of 
them  were  skeptical,  but  it  was  also  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  were  curious.  Moio.Zop 
approached  as  close  as  he  dared  and  back 
(rf  him  stood  a  hundred  Mombalans,  rigid 
as  statues,  tense,  expectant. 

Vipero  studied  the  crowd  for  a  full  minute 
before  acting,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
saw  enough  in  the  faces  of  the  onlookers  to 
cxmvince  him  that  McGinnis  had  struck 
home.  With  a  significant  gesture  in  which 
he  loosened  the  automatic  in  the  holster  at 
his  thigh,  he  arose  and  strode  defiantly  to 
the  platform.  Smith  followed,  struggling 
np  the  small  ladder  with  difficulty,  for  he 
was  not  able  to  use  his  hands  on  the  rungs. 

McGinnis  leaned  against  the  grass  walls 
of  the  underpinning  of  the  stage  and  un¬ 
obtrusively  beat  a  tattoo  upon  it  with  his 
fi.st.  Thrusting  his  hand  through  the  grass 
he  made  an  aperture  through  which  he 
spdie  in  a  low  tone. 

“Be  ready  with  a  club — the  trap  door  near 
the  middle  of  the  platform.” 

Surrounded  by  his  Pelele  men  who  out¬ 
numbered  the  Mombalan  warriors  and  who 
were  greatly  feared  by  Moto  Zop’s  follow¬ 
ers,  Vipero  was  confident,  yet  wary,  for  he 
had  learned  his  lesson  three  days  earlier. 
With  one  hand  resting  on  the  butt  of  his 
gun  he  stood  at  the  ^ge  of  the  platform 
facing  the  crowd  with  a  derisive  grin  on 
his  face. 

“Will  the  sefior  step  back  here  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  sun?”  asked  Smith  with  a  bow, 
and  Vipero  obeyed,  albeit  watchful  of  every 
move  the  other  made. 

McGinnis,  his  every  nerve  taut,  his 
breath  whistling  in  ^  excitement,  re¬ 
strained  his  desire  to  shout  with  a  mighty 


effort,  for  Vipero  was  standing  directly  over 
the  trap  door.  Suddenly  Smith  straight¬ 
ened  and  with  a  jeric  fre^  his  hands,  and 
snatched  a  red  curtain  from  its  hangings 
beside  them. 

Vijjero’s  gun  leaped  at  the  same  instant 
that  Smith  passed  the  curtain  between  him 
and  the  crowd,  and  McGinnis  heard  a 
slight,  grating  soimd — a  thump.  Smith 
tossed  the  curtain  into  the  air  behind  him 
and  stepped  out  to  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form — ^ne.  Vip)ero  had  vanished. 


NO  NATIVE  African  mind  could  func¬ 
tion  rationally  in  the  face  of  that 
supernatural  exhibition,  and  no 
native  African  courage  could  stand  long 
before  it.  Once  more  those  solid  black 
phalanxes  broke  in  abject  terror  and  fled 
howling  for  safety,  (^y  Moto  Zop  and 
a  score  of  his  men  remained  and  McGinnis 
had  an  idea  that  they  were  so  paralyzed  by 
fear  that  they  had  been  unable  to  move. 

McGinnis  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  platform 
and  jerked  aside  the  flap  that  covered  the 
opening  under  the  stage.  A  minute  later 
he  strolled  back  to  Smith  who  severed  the 
bonds  about  the  trader’s  wrists. 

“Nothin’  of  a  fake  about  that  trick, 
Smith,”  he  declared  softly.  “The  Moloki 
got  Vipero  sure  as  shootin’.  The  muri  was 
a  little  over-enthusiastic  with  his  club.” 
“Dead?” 

McGinnis  nodded  soberly. 

“I’m  sorry,”  murmured  Smith  with  a  *  ' 
half  sigh.  “I’m  really  sorry — that  I  didn’t 
get  a  chance  to  swap  jobs  with  the  muri." 

An  hour  later,  as  they  sat  before  Moto 
Zop’s  hut  drinking  the  chief’s  palm  wine 
only  because  they  knew  that  custom  de¬ 
manded  it,  the  chief  of  the  Peleles  sent  a 
Mombalan  messenger  to  sue  for  peace  and 
the  friendship  of  the  great  Ju-Ju. 

“Tell  ’em,”  order^  Smith  emphatically, 
“that  the  great  Ju-Ju  desires  nothing  so 
much  as  their  immediate  departure,  if  not 
sooner,  and  that  if  he  ever  sees  one  of  ’em 
again  he  will  make  the  Moloki  come  and 
carry  ’em  off.  You  can  also  tell  ’em  that 
the  Moloki  earnestly  advises  that  they 
limit  their  appetites  to  a  vegetable  diet  for 
the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.” 
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IN  THE  middle  of  Desolation  Flat  three 
men  sat  about  the  gray  ashes  of  a  hre. 
Nearby  four  horses,  tethered  to  a  clump 
of  greasewood,  drooped  in  heat  worn 
misery.  Beyond  the  camp  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  stretched  miles  of  lifeless  sand,  rock 
croppings  and  dancing  heat. 

>  The  three  had  not  spoken  for  some  time. 
Two  of  them  sat  in  a  sort  of  sullen  defiance, 
their  eyes  through  narrowed  lids  watching 
the  man  opposite.  They  were  very  much 
alike,  with  their  overalls  and  boots  and  worn 
Stetsons,  their  complexions  burnished  by 
desert  suns.  Yet  two  marks  distinguished 
each  from  all  other  men;  a  little  scar  that 
twisted  the  mouth  of  the  slender  one,  and  a 
broken  nose  that  marred  the  broad  face  of 
the  other.  They  were  men  of  violence,  hard 
men  by  the  term  of  the  country. 

The  third  was  a  stocky  man  of  grizzled 
mustache  and  keen  blue  eyes.  He  was 
obviously  master  of  the  situation,  yet  he 
glanced  up  and  eyed  the  pair  in  grim  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Their  gaze  held  his  a  moment, 
then  fell  away  with  a  gleam  of  mockery. 

“How  long  you  two  holding  out  on  me?” 
the  third  demanded.  His  voice,  though 
merciless  with  determination,  was  thidi- 
ened  by  the  dryness  of  his  mouth.  At  his 


feet  were  three  canteens.  Two  were  empty; 
the  third  was  corked,  but  precious  little,  wa¬ 
ter  was  in  it.  It  was  significant,  too,  that 
a  pair  of  bolstered  guns  lay  beside  the  can¬ 
teens,  and  that  a  third,  the  only  other  gun 
in  sight,  hung  on  the  bdt  of  this  man,  con¬ 
venient  to  his  right  hand. 

“We  got  nothing  to  say.  Sheriff,”  replied 
the  one  of  the  broken  nose.  “We  been  tell- 
in’  you  over  and  over  that  we  drm’t  know 
how  Pete  Hanley  got  killed.” 

“Didn’t  even  ^ow  he  was  dead,”  CMi- 
tributed  he  of  the  scar. 

“We  been  prospectin’  for  the  past  three 
weeks  and  wasn’t  nowhere  near  Hanley’s 
ranch  all  that  time,”  went  on  Broken  Nose. 

“When  you  woke  us  up  with  a  gun  in 
our  ribs  at  sunup  you  was  the  first  man  we 
seen  in  three  weeks.” 


r[E  story  was  flawless.  Sheriff  Calla¬ 
han  had  listened  to  it  a  dozen  times 
already  that  morning.  There  were 
many  other  details,  all  delivered  in  the  same 
fashion,  like  the  class  repeating  a  history 
lesson  at  the  little  school  back  in  Cholla. 
He  was  not  the  least  bit  curious  about  the 
rest  of  it;  what  he  wanted  was  a  different 
storv — the  truth. 
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He  had  forced  the  pair  to  sit  before  him 
this  way  in  the  increasing  heat  for  hours. 
Question  after  question  he  had  put  to  them, 
like  the  unceasing  drop  of  water  which  will 
wear  away  solid  rock,  but  their  mental  re- 
sistance  proved  adamant  to  any  attack. 
He  had  denied  them  water,  drinking  it  spar¬ 
ingly  but  tantalizingly  himself;  yet  these 
men  had  the  iron  endurance  of  de^rt  dwel¬ 
lers  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  he. 

Sheriff  Callahan  rose  to  his  feet,  his  knees 
a  bit  stiff  frtHn  the  hours  without  move¬ 
ment  He  picked  \q)  the  extra  guns. 
“Come  on,”  he  ordered.  “We’re  goin’  in.” 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  “Coin’ 
in?”  repeated  Broken  Nose.  “You  can’t 
take  us  in.  We  ain’t  done  nothin’.”  There 
was  suppressed  consternation  in  the  tone. 
It  did  not  escape  Sheriff  Callahan. 

“I  can  do  anything,  being  out  on  Desola- 
ticm  Flat  and  holding  the  only  six-gun,”  he 
said.  “I  can  shoot  you  two  and  leave  you, 
and  you’ll  be  clean  ^nes  in  two  days.  No¬ 
body  need  know — except  those  who’d  re¬ 
elect  me  on  the  strength  of  it.  You  cornin’ 
in?” 

Broken  Nose  looked  at  Scar  Mouth.  But 
Scar  Mouth  continued  to  stare  at  the  sher¬ 
iff.  Then  he  grinned  with  a  crookedness 
accentuated  by  his  disfigurement.  “Don’t 
waste  your  time  bluflSn’  me.  Sheriff  Calla¬ 
han.  We’re  goin’  in.  You  couldn’t  keep  us 
away  after  tiiis  business  you  been  handin’ 
us.  We’re  goin’  in  to  clear  our  names  of  this 
charge  of  a  murder  we  never  even  knew  was 
committed.” 

As  Callahan  walked  to  the  horses  he 
grinned  ironically  in  turn.  The  fellow  was 
an  able  foeman.  He  had  seen  straight 
through  that  bluff.  And  more  than  that, 
he  h^  taken  the  sheriff’s  most  powerful 
weapon,  resistance  to  arrest,  dean  out  of 
his  han^. 

rlEY  rode  over  the  barren  miles  of 
Desolation  Flat  in  silence,  the  pair 
side  by  side,  the  sheriff  a  little  be¬ 
hind,  his  rifle  held  in  the  crook  of  his  arm, 
the  pack  horses  trailing.  The  horses  moved 
at  tittle  better  than  a  walk.  The  men 
themsdves  were  being  drained  of  their  in¬ 
nermost  stren^  by  the  heat  that  gathered 
with  terrible  mtensity  in  this  great  basin. 
Far  off  to  the  left  the  dust  devils  danced  in 
the  son.  Ahead  the  blue  mesas  were  dis¬ 
torted  m  the  shimmering  haze. 

Sheriff  CaUahan  watch^  the  pair  through 


eyelids  which  contracted  with  many  tiny 
wrinkles  to  mere  slits.  Men  did  not  come 
willingly  into  this  sort  of  country;  not  men 
of  their  stamp.  They  were  riders.  Cow¬ 
boys  nominally,  but  gamblers,  gunmen, 
killers,  when  chance  and  suffident  profit 
gave  them  the  opportunity. 

As  Sheriff  Callahan  reconstructed  the 
events  of  the  past  two  weeks  he  felt  sure 
that  such  an  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  to  them  at  the  begiiming  of  that  in¬ 
terval.  It  was  a  simple  enough  affair,  ex¬ 
cept  that  conclusive  evidence  was  lacking. 

An  unexpected  order  had  come  from  the 
State  Board  dosing  the  doors  of  the  bank 
at  ChoUa.  Three  days  later  they  had  re¬ 
opened,  but  meantime  Pete  Hs^ey  had 
demanded  and  received  two  thousand,  two 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  beef  sold  in  the 
loading  pens.  From  this  he  had  paid  his 
hands  and  given  them  all  a  holiday.  From 
this  also,  so  that  any  observer  would  know 
the  gold  was  in  his  possession,  he  had  treated 
the  crowd  in  town.  Late  that  night  he  had 
mounted  his  horse  and  ridden  home  alone. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  when  the  first  of 
his  men  arrived  at  the  ranch  to  nurse  his 
sick  head,  Pete  Hanley  was  found  dead  in 
his  doorway,  riddled  with  bullets  as  he  obvi¬ 
ously  had  come  out  to  answer  a  haiL  The 
gold  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  western  sheriff — the  typicsJ,  effi¬ 
cient  kind  of  officer  who  held  his  job  f(» 
years,  that  is — never  waited  for  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  in  any  one  direction  before 
going  into  action.  In  a  land  of  hot  tempers 
and  cool  gun  hands  a  good  hunch  was  worth 
a  dozen  poor  clues.  Sheriff  Callahan  more 
than  once  had  saddled  his  horse  within  five 
minutes  of  the  news  of  a  crime,  gone  after 
his  man,  and  brought  him  in  with  a  com¬ 
plete  confession. 

The  legal  evidence  was  hopelessly  mea¬ 
ger.  No  one  knew  definitely  when  the  pair 
had  been  in  town  last.  No  one  recalled 
with  any  certainty  seeing  them  the  night 
of  the  gold  payment.  The  bullets  that 
killed  Hanley  were  .44s.  Smith  and  Regan 
carried  frontier  model  .44s.  But  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  beyond  these  incon¬ 
clusive  facts,  and  by  a  siftiiw  of  probabili¬ 
ties  whose  weight  the  sheriff  alone  could 
judge,  they  became  the  logical  men  to  find. 
In  Sheriff  Callahan’s  mind  was  the  convic¬ 
tion,  the  almost  intuitive  certainty,  that  if 
these  men  would  talk  the  affair  would  be  a 
mystery  no  longer. 
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It  was  his  job  to  make  them  talk. 

The  country  changed.  They  passed 
through  a  section  of  rough  land,  st^  bar¬ 
ren,  but  broken  up  into  arroyos  and  dry 
water  courses.  The  horses  increased  their 
gait  as  they  realized  the  proximity  of  the 
country  beyond,  where  grew  pinon  and 
grass  and  where  sweet  springs  were  to  be 
found.  Soon  they  b^an  to  climb  and 
padually  the  desert  was  left  behind  them. 
They  went  on,  mile  after  mile. 

OVER  this  trail  during  relentless  hours 
Sheriff  Callahan  h^  followed  Tip 
Smith  and  Rosy  Regan;  hours  whidi 
had  become  days  before  he  crept  upon 
them  in-  the  grayness  of  dawn  and  made 
them  his  prisoners.  The  tracks  of  their  sad¬ 
dle  horses  and  pack  pony  had  wandered 
without  apparent  plan  over  miles  of  every 
variety  of  country.  Over  lava  beds,  along 
creeks  up  in  the  range,  by  way  of  barren 
rimrock — and  never  once  had  he  deviated 
from  their  erratic  path.  He  had  not  been 
deceived.  Men  out  for  peaceful  purposes 
might  require  weeks  to  create  such  a  trail. 

They  biad  taken  days  only,  and  though 
often  the  sheriff  had  followed  by  sheer  de¬ 
pendence  on  an  indescribable  sixth  sense, 
he  read  in  the  few  signs  they  left  the  haste 
which  moved  them,  the  alibi  they  planned 
in  the  remote  event  of  trouble,  the  distorted 
curming  of  their  minds.  Prospecting!  Those 
two  riders,  who  scorned  even  the  habiliments 
of  that  profession!  Prospecting  indeed,  but 
not  for  minerals. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  trio  arrived  at 
the  ranch-house  of  Matt  Dolan,  set  in 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  canyon  which 
opened  on  a  mesa  of  countle^  miles  of 
burnt  grass  and  sage.  The  dour  Matt  him¬ 
self  viewed  them  from  the  door  as  they  ap¬ 
proached.  The  horses  were  worn  out;  they 
stood  with  heads  down  in  abject  weariness 
as  the  trio  halted;  even  the  pack  horse 
drooped.  The  men  were  dusty,  lined  of 
face,  slumped  in  their  saddles.  Rosy  Re¬ 
gan,  he  of  the  battered  nose,  stared  at  his 
saddle  horn  sullenly.  Tip  Smith  eyed  old 
Dolan  with  a  hint  of  challenge.  Sheriff  Tim 
Callahan  slid  out  of  the  saddle  stifdy  smd 
gratefully.  ~ 

“Howdy,  Callahan,”  greeted  Dolan.  He 
said  no  more;  his  blue  eyes  watched  but 
gave  no  hint  of  any  undue  interest  in  the 
visitors. 

“  To,  Matt.  I’m  asking  you  to  put  us 


up  for  the  night.  We’re  pretty  well  done  out.” 

“They  your  prisoners?”  demanded  Matt. 
He  ignored  the  slight  ironic  shrug  this  won 
from  Tip  Smith.  Rosy  snapped  his  head 
up  at  the  sound  of  the  words. 

“Yeah.  We  just  come  off  the  Flat,”  the 
sheriff  said.  He  pulled  off  his  hat  and  wiped 
his  forehead  wiA  a  handkerchief.  “We’ll 
go  on  to  Cholla  in  the  morning.” 

“Stay  as  long  as  you  like.”  Dolan,  short, 
gray  of  hair,  tight  lipped,  studied  the  pris¬ 
oners,  a  moment.  His  eyes  gleamed  with 
some  sudden  inner  fire.  “They  look  fa.mil- 
iar,  Tim,”  he  said.  “Are  they  in  for — ” 

“They  are.” 

The  eyes  of  the  two  old-timers  met  and 
exchanged  a  message  that  each  man  under¬ 
stood.  No  need  to  put  into  words  what  it 
said.  It  was  partly  grim  satisfaction,  and 
partly  grim  diallenge.  Pete  Hanley  had 
been  the  friend  of  every  man  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Having  caught  his  murderers,  very 
likely  the  sheriff  had  an  even  harder  j<^ 
ahead  to  guard  them  from  the  summary 
vengeance  of  those  friends. 

“I’d  put  them  up  in  the  harness  room  in 
the  bam,”  Dolan  said  evenly.  “The  win¬ 
dow  is  barred  and  the  walls  are  solid 
planks.” 

“That’ll  do  for  one.  How  about,  the 
other.  You  have  a  cellar,  haven’t  you?” 

“A  bit  of  a  one.  Keeping  ’em  apart? 
It’U  do.” 

A  man  emerged  from  the  bam  just  then 
and  headed  for  the  bunkhouse,  carrying  a 
wrench  and  a  length  of  vrire.  He  caught 
sight  of  the  group  before  the  house  and 
stopped  dead.  Then  he  dropped  the  things 
in  his  hands  and,  breaking  into  a  run,  di^ 
appeared  into  the  bunkhouse.  In  half  a 
minute  he  reappeared.  About  his  middle, 
previously  unencumbered,  a  gun  belt  now 
hung.  Casually  he  sauntered  toward  the 
house. 

Dolan  allowed  a  tight  little  grin  to  touch 
his  mouth.  “Quit  stallin’  Tod,”  he  called 
to  the  puncher.  “Come  here  and  take 
these  horses.” 

The  puncher  advanced  quickly.  He 
merely  nodded  to  the  sheriff;  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  for  the  two  who  still  sat  in  their 
saddles,  and  he  eyed  them  with  cool  in¬ 
scrutability. 

“Off,”  he  ordered  succinctly.  He  toc4  the 
four  bridles  and  hastened  toward  the  bam 
with  the  unprotesting  animals  before  the 
pair  were  fairly  afoot. 
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“You  take  that  one  to  the  bam,”  di¬ 
rected  Dolan  bmsquely.  “I’ll  put  this  fella 
sway.  Or — wait  a  minute.”  He  turned 
and  entered  the  house. 

“We  want  to  eat,  Sheriff,”  protested  Tip 
Smith.  He  faced  the  o&txx  squarely. 
“We  never  resisted  you.  We’re  as  good  as 
cornin’  in  of  our  own  free  will.  I’ll  bet  this 
ain’t  l^;al  anyway.  You  ain’t  showed  us 
no  warrant.” 

“Warrantsl”  The  officer  chuckled  grim- 
fy.  “It  won’t  be  a  warrant  you’ll  be  look¬ 
ing  for  when  the  news  gets  around  that  I’ve 
brought  you  in.”  He  stared  meaningly  at 
the  hard-eyed  Smith.  “There’s  maoy  a 
rope  going  to  ride  with  a  hangman’s  noose 
tomorrow.  Bear  that  in  mind.  It  won’t  be 
you  m  have  to  guard.” 

Dolan  came  through  the  door 
buckling  his  gun  belt  around  his 
middle.  “All  ri^t,  Callahan;  head 
for  the  bam.  I’ll  be  right  after  you,  when 
I’ve  put  this  ’tm  away.”  He  sp^e  curtly 
to  Smith.  “Come  on.  Inadc.” 

Tip  Smith  stood  firm.  “I’m  goin’  to  eat 
before  I  get  shut  up  anywhere.  I  got  my 
rights.  1  ain’t  gmn’  to  be  hounded.”  Hb 
voice  was  d(^^. 

D(^an  glanced  at  the  sheriff.  “Tim,  am 
I  dq>utiz^?”  he  asked. 

“Well — ”  Callahan  hesitated.  “You  un¬ 
derstand  what  that  means.  Matt?” 

“I  do.  While  I’m  deputy  nobody  but 
you  gives  me  orders.  If  I  undeputize  my¬ 
self  I'll  give  you  fair  warnin’.” 

“You're  a  deputy  then.” 

Instantly  the  sto^y  figure  of  the  rancher 
left  the  step  o(  the  doorway.  He  was  before 
the  defiant  Tip  Smith,  his  square  jaw  thrust 
at  the  man.  “Fella,”  he  said,  “did  I  hear 
you  speak?” 

The  gunman  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but 
he  rallied  and  returned  the  glare.  “You 
did.  And  if  you  try  any  rough  stuff  I’ll 
make  it  hot  for  you.” 

Dolan’s  left  hand  gripped  the  slender 
shoulder  of  the  man  before  him.  The  gun 
rose  out  of  the  holster  in  the  other  hand. 
“How  did  you  ^t  that  scar.  Tip  Smith?” 
he  asked.  He  lifted  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
before  Smith’s  eyes.  “You  see  that  front 
right.  It’s  filed.  I  can  rip  your  other  cheek 
open.  I  can  break  your  jaw  doing  it  so  that 
you’ll  not  find  talk  so  easy.” 

There  were  little  flushed  spx>ts  on  the  p>ale 
chedcs  of  Tip  Smith.  Matt  Dolan  was  a  si¬ 


lent  man.  Rarely  did  he  utter  threats; 
never  did  he  boast.  Smith  was  a  clever  mao 
himself,  and  he  knew  enough  to  be  afraid. 
“Sheriff,”  he  said,  “take  this  man  off  me. 
Take  him  off  me.” 

“All  right.  Matt.”  Sheriff  Callahan  spoke 
quietly.  “Put  Regan  away.  I’ll  take  care 
of  this  fellow.” 

Without  a  word  Dolan  replaced  the  gun 
and  returned  to  the  door,  his  hand  ordering 
R^an  to  precede  him  within.  He  ignored 
Smith.  Tip  breathed  deeply  and  the  fires 
of  deep  anger  and  hate  burned  in  his  eyes 
as  he  glanced  after  Dolan.  But  he  walked 
ahead  of  Callahan  toward  the  bam  without 
further  protest. 

Ten  minutes  later,  both  prisoners  safriy 
behind  walls,  Dolan  and  the  sheriff  walked 
back  to  the  house  from  the  bam.  They 
were  silent,  but  as  they  st(pp)ed  beside  the 
door  they  exchanged  a  glance  of  mutual  ap 
praisal.  It  was  p)eri)^)s  oi  mutual  under¬ 
standing  too,  for  Tim  Callahan  spx^e  with 
no  trace  ot  mental  reservation.  “I’m  going 
to  count  on  you.  Matt.  I  got  a  hard  job 
ahead  of  me.  These  fellows  won’t  talk. 
I’ve  got  to  make  ’em  talk.” 

“I’ve  seen  it  done,”  returned  Dolan. 

“I  got  an  idee  you’ve  done  it.”  There 
was  a  light  of  grim  humor  behind  the  weari¬ 
ness  in  Callahan’s  eyes.  “Come  on  inside. 
I  got  some  talkin’  to  do  myself.” 


A  N  HOUR  later  the  four  men  sat  about 
/•X  the  table  in  Dolan’s  kitchen.  The 
X  ]L  p)air  had  been  released  for  supper 
It  was  a  typical  bachelor  ranch  kitchen 
clean  if  dirorderly,  and  the  very  disorder 
was  simply  a  man’s  indifference  to  feminine 
niceties  in  housekeeping.  The  stove  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  hot  and  savory  with 
the  odor  of  stew,  and  on  the  cracked  red 
oilcloth  of  the  table  were  dishes  and  uten¬ 
sils  of  strictly  utilitarian  character.  The 
four  busied  themselves  at  the  food. 


Once  or  twice  Sheriff  Callahan  glanced 
up  from  his  plate  to  p)eer  out  the  op>en  dow. 
It  was  deep>ening  twilight  outside  and 
quiet.  At  last  he  sp>oke.  “Matt,  where’s 
that  rider  of  yours?” 

Dolan  glanced  up  from  his  plate.  “Him? 
I  dunno.”  His  eyes  droppied  again.  The 
other  two  p>aid  no  attention. 

“Huh!”  The  sheriff  gave  a  low  sound  of 
uncertainty.  “He  usually  eats  here  with 
you,  don’t  he?” 

“Yep.” 
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“Nobody  else  around  now,  is  there?" 

“No." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then 
the  sheriff  addressed  the  rancher  again  and 
his  voice  was  hard.  "Matt  Dolan,  go  and 
find  that  man." 

Slowly  Dolan’s  eyes  rose  and  met  those  of 
the  sheriff.  "Why?” 

“Go  and  find  him.”  ^  ■» 

“You  speakin’  as  sheriff?"  ' 

“I  am.” 

Dolan  shoved  back  his  chair  and  walked 
to  the  door.  His  voice  rose.  "Oh,  Blaine! 
Tod  Blaine!”  There  came  no  reply,  and 
Dolan  set  out  in  search. 

Some  minutes  later  he  returned.  He 
walked  directly  to  his  place  at  the  table 
and  sat  down.  "Tod’s  gone,"  he  said. 

Sheriff  Callahan  sto^  abruptly  on  his 
feet  and  his  hand  fell  on  his  gun  butt. 
“Djunn  it.  Matt  Dolan,"  he  burst  out,  afire 
with  suspicion,  "are  you  double  crossin’ 
me?” 

Dolan’s  voice  was  surprisingly  mild  for  a 
man  of  his  temper.  "Of  course  not,  Tim. 
Sit  dowm.  Why  should  I  lie  about  t^t.  I 
dunno  where  Blaine  went.  He’s  gone  off 
somewhere,  that’s  all." 

“Without  his  supper,  eh?  That  sounds 
natural.” 

While  the  sheriff  and  the  rancher  stared 
at  each  other  in  this  sudden  outburst,  the 
subdued  pair  on  either  side  of  the  table  laid 
down  kmfe  and  fork  and  watched.  Tip 
Smith’s  eyes  darted  between  each  of  the 
men  and  his  lips  tightened  with  grim  ap¬ 
preciation.  Rosy  Regan  listened  with  the 
covert  puzzlement  of  a  slower  witted  man, 
and  he  found  no  food  for  satisfaction  in  this 
development.  Rather,  it  seemed,  he  found 
more  to  unsettle  nerves  which  had  not  im¬ 
proved  during  his  hour  alone  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  cellar.  Rosy  had  caught  the 
full  significance  of  Callahan’s  reference  to 
the  nooses  that  would  be  riding  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  He  had  seen  them  ride  before,  and 
Rosy  R^n  was  scared. 

Dolan  was  speaking.  "I  ain’t  responsi¬ 
ble  for  whether  or  not  my  men  eat,  am  I?” 

“No,”  assured  the  sheriff,  "you’re  not. 
But  what  was  it  you  two  had  to  talk  about  so 
earnest  before?  You  quit  soon  as  I  came  out. 
You’re  smart.  Matt  Dolan.  You  gave  your 
word  to  help  me  guard  these  men  as  deputy. 
But  that  didn’t  stop  you  from  sendin’ 
Blaine  to  town  for  a  mob — and  when  the 
mob  holds  you  up  with  Winchesters  it 


won  t  stop  you  from  surrenderin’  to  them 
peaceful,  wUl  it?" 

Dolan,  for  all  his  dour  mask  of  a  face,  was 
suddenly  alert  and  cautious.  "I’m  admittin’ 
nothing.  Sheriff  Callahan.  I’ll  do  my  duty 
as  far  as  I  can.” 

The  sheriff  glared  for  a  full  minute  in 
suppressed  fury.  Then  he  drew  his  hand 
from  the  gim  and  sat  down.  He  had  no 
more  to  say.  He  resumed  eating,  savagely. 

Smith  and  Regan  watched  him.  The 
meaning  of  the  sheriff’s  charge  struck  home 
with  them.  They  had  failed  to  perceive 
Dolan’s  dodge,  but  its  grim  evasion  of  duty 
had  not  escaped  the  sheriff.  There  was 
trouble  ahead  surely.  Rosy  lost  his  appe¬ 
tite  and  his  unskill^  efforts  to  roll  a  dga- 
ret  betrayed  an  agitation  he  strove  might¬ 
ily  to  conceal.  Tip  Smith,  after  a  coupk  of 
half  hearted  attacks  on  the  remainder  of  his 
meal,  thrust  it  from  him  with  an  oath  and 
yanked  out  his  tobacco  sack.  But  Tip 
Smith  spilled  no  tobacco,  and  the  match 
was  held  to  the  end  of  the  cigaret  with 
even  fimmess.  His  lips  bore  a  faint  sneer. 
Whether  it  was  for  his  captor,  or  Dolan,  or 
his  shaken  partner,  he  gave  no  sign. 

Daylight  disappeared  and  the 
ranch  lay  in  darkness.  A  moqn 
came  up  out  of  the  east  later  and 
cast  a  dim  sort  of  light  on  a  silent  world. 
It  shone  on  the  ranchhouse  and  the  great 
spread  of  bunch  grass  and  scattered  sage 
about  it  with  an  intensity  unknown  in 
atmospheres  of  lesser  clarity.  It  shone  on 
the  ranch  doorstep,  and  on  the  two  men 
who  sat  there  with  glowing  pip)es. 

Sheriff  Callahan  fought  the  exhaustion 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  The 
ordeal  of  the  past  week  had  exacted  its  cost; 
no  longer  was  he  the  untiring,  steel  nerved 
young  man  he  had  been.  But  he  held  on 
grimly.  He  had  a  job  to  do. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  knocking  out  the  dot- 
tie  of  his  pipe  against  his  palm.  "I’m  going 
to  get  to  work,”  he  announced. 

Dolan  reached  for  the  lantern  at  his  feet 
and  struck  a  match.  'When  the  wick  was 
burning  steadily  he  rose  and  led  the  way  to 
the  bam.  He  offered  no  speech,  simply 
walking  straight  through  the  big  door  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  smaller  inner  one*which  was 
secu^  with  a  padlock.  This  he  opened 
with  a  key. 

The  room  was  small.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  hanging  sets  of  harness,  and 
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nddles  rested  on  trees  beneath  them.  Tip 
Smith  stood  beside  the  barred  window,  and 
he  regarded  them  with  a  hah  sneering,  half 
watcUul  gaze.  The  sheriff  approach^  him 
and  came  straight  to  the  point.  ‘T’m 
through  foolin’  with  you,  Smith,”  he  said 
in  an  edged  voice.  In  the  weak  light  the 
faces  of  Uie  two,  inches  apart,  were  fantas¬ 
tic  in  the  shadows.  “Come  clean.” 

“You  want  to  hear  our  story  again?  I’ll 
teU  it” 

“No.  You  can  tell  it  to  yourself — ^while 
you’re  waiting  for  the  rope  at  Raeburn.  I 
got  banging  evidence  against  you  now.  Yoo, 
know  why  I  want  a  confession.  I’ve^ved 
the  county  and  state  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  in  my  time.  I’m  going  to  save 
them  the  expense  of  a  fought  tri^  now  as 
well” 

“I  got  a  ri^t  to  a  trial,”  declared  Smith. 
“You  can’t  make  me  talk.”  His  voice  rose 
in  sudden  passum.  cripes,  I’ll  skin  you 
aUve  for  this  when  the  court  throws  your 
case  out,  Callahan.  I  told  you  my  story. 
I’m  through.” 

The  sheriff’s  voice  was  even.  “No,  you’re 
not.  Tip  Smith.”  It  was  passionless,  with 
the  terrible  weight  of  implacable  justice  be¬ 
hind  it.  “You  got  a  long  way  to  go.  Tip 
Smith,  and  it  l^ds  to  a  little  cell  at  Rae¬ 
burn.  You’re  going  to  hear  them  nail  up 
the  scaffold  in  the  prison  yard.  You’re 
going  to  see  the  shadow  of  it  on  the  yard 
pavement  in  the  sunlight.  You’re  not  going 
to  be  able  to  sleep  at  night  for  the  way  that 
shadow  will  haunt  you  in  the  moonlight. 
Tip  Smith — ” 

“Damn  you!”  said  the  prisoner.  His 
voice  was  low  and  edged  with  hate.  “Leave 
me  alone.  Leave  me  alone,  I  tell  you.  I 
didn’t  do  any  killing.” 

“You  lie,”  said  ^Uahan  harshly. 

Smith  smothered  the  oath  that  rose  to 
his  lips. 

“You — <*«/”  repeated  the  sheriff. 

With  effort  Smith  controlled  himself,  his 
lean  dark  face  quiet  once  more.  “All  right. 
What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it!”  His  face 
was  even  inscrutable,  for  Smith  had  a  high 
order  of  cunning  and  a  hard  man’s  cour- 

*gc- 

“Remember,  Smith,  if  you  testify — ” 
The  sheriff  allowed  his  meaning  to  be  in¬ 
ferred. 

Smith  sneered.  “What  kinda  fella  d’you 
think  I  am.  Sheriff?  Me  peach  on  a  pal — 
even  that  tub  of  tallow?” 


“Then  only  loyalty  holds  you  back?” 
“Who  said  so?  I  ain’t  killed  anytxxfy. 
That’s  my  story.” 

“Good  enough.”  Sheriff  Callahan  turned 
abruptly  from  Smith  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  Dolan  picked  up  the  lantern  and  fok 
lowed.  The  lock  sna{^>ed  shut  in  the  ha^ 
and  the  two  walked  out  of  the  bam. 

“Score  one  for  Smith,”  said  Dolan. 

IN  THE  blackness  of  his  cellar  jail  the 
only  ray  of  light  that  penetrated  to 
Rosy  Regan  came  through  the  this 
crack  in  the  trapdoor  above  him,  reflected 
from  the  lamp  on  the  kitchen  table.  He 
had  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  two  men, 
and  their  voices,  though  he  was  (uily  able 
to  distinmrish  words  when,  as  bap^ned  a 
couple  of  times,  they  were  raised  in  anger 
and  denial.  For  some  time  now  there  ^ 
been  silence,  and  Rosy  reflected. 

Sheriff  Callahan  was  nervous.  Rosy 
could  well  sense  that.  When  a  fella  like 
that  hard  bitten  old-timer  Callahan  got 
nervous  there  was  usually  good  cause. 
Rosy  felt  uncomfortable  along  his  spine, 
and  he  rose  to  walk  about  his  tiny  cell 
They  had  no  right  to  keep  a  fella  in  a  chilfy 
place  like  this! 

Light  blazed  abruptly  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  blinked  in  the  glare  of  a  lantern  as  the 
trapdoor  rose.  Callahan  was  carrying  the 
lantern,  and  behind  him  came  Dolan. 

Rosy  R^an  stared  at  them  suspiciously 
as  they  descended  the  steps  into  the  cellar. 
He  was  curled  up  on  a  pUe  of  sacking  and 
he  leaned  on  his  elbow  as  they  approached 
him.  The  sheriff  kicked  over  the  wooden 
box  to  a  position  beside  him  and  sat  down. 
“Regan,”  he  began,  “you’re  in  a  bad  6x.” 
“Which  is  your  fault,”  protested  Rosy. 
“You  got  the  whole  damn’  county  prob¬ 
ably  tlunkin’  I  killed  this  here  Hanley!  It 
ain’t  fair.” 

“Well,  maybe  it  ain’t  at  that,”  the  sheriff 
admitted.  “That  is,  providin’  you  actually 
didn’t  do  any  killin’.” 

“I  didn’t!”  reiterated  the  prisoner. 
“Personally,  I  got  an  idee  you’re  telling 
the  truth.  But  1  got  to  have  proof  of  that 
just  the  same.” 

“I  tell  yuh  we  was  prospectin’  over — ” 
“You’re  a  liar!”  thundered  Callahan  un¬ 
expectedly.  Rosy  Regan  quailed.  Calla¬ 
han  went  on,  “By  '<k>d,  if  I  hear  another 
word  about  prospectin’  I’ll  turn  you  over 
to  Dolan’s  riders.” 
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“You  can’t  do  that,  Sheriff.  God  Al- 
mightyl” 

“Pete  Hanley  was  my  friend,  d’you 
hear?”  Callahan  demand^,  thrusting  his 
face  at  the  prisoner.  “I’d  do  anything  to 
square  things  with  his  killer.  I’m  tapin’ 
to  you  because  I  know  you  ain’t  got  the 
ffuts  to  kill  a  man.  Now  who  killed  Han¬ 
ky?” 

At  that  direct  question  a  crafty  light 
came  over  the  fear  in  Regan’s  eyes.  The 
sheriff  was  playing  the  old  game  again.  It 
was  talk  he  wanted  Well,  Rosy  could  play 
that  game  any  day. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “You  got  my 
story.”  His  eyes  defied  Callahan’s  glare. 

“Regan,  you’re  getting  your  last  chance,” 
warned  Callahan.  “I’m  willin’  to  believe 
you  didn’t  do  the  shootin’,  but  if  we  have 
to  prove  it  on  the  two  of  you — and  I  got 
bangin’  evidence,  mind — then  both  of  you 
hang  together.” 

But  Rosy  trusted  the  cunning  of  Tip 
Smith  and  his  own  good  luck.  “I  got 
nothing  to  talk  about,  ^eriff.  Tou^  luck, 
ain’t  it.”  He  essayed  a  grin.  His  coun^e 
came  back  with  a  rush  now;  even  the  threat 
oi  Dolan’s  “mob”  seemed  far  away  while 
the  sheriff  was  present. 

“All  ri^t,  Regan,”  Callahan  said.  His 
voice  was  onunous.  “You’ve  had  your 
chance.  We  don’t  care  about  you.  We 
just  wanted  to  hear  your  story  before  we 
got  to  work  on  Smith.  Smith  is  goin’  to 
talk.” 

“Try  an’  make  him!”  taunted  Regan. 

“We  are.  There  are  ways  of  roakin’  a 
man  tell  things,  Regan,  and  be  thankful  we 
aren’t  usin’  them  on  you.” 

A  little  of  Regan’s  assurance  evaporated 
at  this.  He  had  heard  tales  of  those  tough 
old  Indian  fighters,  tales  that  made  a  man’s 
flesh  creep.  A  {Kemonition  that  all  would 
not  be  well  assailed  Regan  and  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  say. 

“Come  on,  Dolan.”  Sheriff  Callahan 
turned  and  went  up  the  stairs. 


rLAT  was  the  begmning  of  a  night¬ 
mare  for  Rosy  R^an.  He  tried  to 
grin  to  himself  as  the  two  men  left 
him,  and  in  a  measure  he  succeeded.  He 
felt  safe,  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about; 
yet  he  would  have  given  much  for  a  chance 
to  talk  it  over  with  Tip  Smith  again. 
&nith  was  a  dever  bird;  he  knew  his  way 
trohod  these  things.  He  knew  what  fellas 


were  hintin’  at  when  they  spc^e  oi  ways  of 
makin’  a  man  talk,  for  instance. 

Regan  rolled  himself  a  cigaret  and  re¬ 
flect^  over  the  smoke.  His  thoughts  were 
deep  ones;  deep  for  him;  and  th^  took  a 
long  time  to  get  around  troublesome  points. 
The  cigaret  burned  down  to  a  stub  and  he 
ground  it  imder  his  heel.  He  lay  down  cm 
his  back  and  stared  up  into  the  darkness. 

Then  suddenly  he  l^ped  to  his  feet  with 
one  terrified  spring  and  stood  motionless 
while  a  chill  wind  seemed  to  blow  over  his 
face.  What  was  that?  A  scream?  He 
listened  intently,  but  not  a  sound  fdl  (m  his 
ears. 

Then  it  came  again.  It  was  a  scream! 
The  far  off  terror  in  it  froze  Rosy’s  very 
blood.  The  awful  sound  rose,  sustained 
this  tune  until  it  reached  a  pit^  of  unen¬ 
durable  agony.  In  the  silence  that  came 
when  it  hdted  Rosy  Regan  sat  down.  He 
did  so  (quickly,  for  his  knees  were  strangely 
weak. 

Good  God!  They  had  meant  what  they 
said!  They  were  torturing  a  man.  That 
man  was  Tip  Smith.  They  were  getting  a 
story  out  of  him. 

A  double  cause  for  fright  came  with  that. 
What  sort  of  story  would  torture  make  Tip 
Smith  tell?  The  sheriff  had  said  that  .he, 
Rosy,  had  been  given  his  last  chance.  They 
weren’t  interest^  in  him — said  they  had 
hanging  evidence  on  him  already.  Said 
that  no  matter  now  who  did  the  killing  he, 
Rosy,  would  hang  too. 

Supposin’ — just  supposin’ — ^Tip  Smith 
hung  the  deadwood  on  Rosy  R^an! 


FJLLY  half  an  hour  passed.  Regan 
sat  in  his  comer,  staring  throu^ 
the  darkness  at  the  spot  above  him 
where  the  first  gleams  of  li^t  would  appear 
when  the  door  was  opened.  He  did  not 
move,  scarcely  could  hk  even  breathing  be 
heard  in  the  heavy  silence  of  the  under¬ 
ground  room. 

Footsteps  crossed  the  floor  above.  Voices, 
an  indistinguishable  drone  of  words,  came 
to  him.  The  trapdoor  was  flimg  upward. 
There  was  a  pnuse;  then  the  dusty  b(x>ts  of 
Callahan  came  down  the  steps,  followed  by 
the  lantern  and  the  whole  of  the  sheriff 
himself.  Dolan  was  behind  him. 

There  were  lines  of  terrible  strain  on  their 
faces  as  they  studied  the  man  on  the  pile  of 
sacking.  Regan  in  turn  eyed  them  with 
the  glare  of  a  trapped  anirnal. 


“It’s  too  late,  R^an,”  the  sheriff  an¬ 
nounced  grimly. 

R^an  did  not  speak.  His  glance  traveled 
ovN  both  of  his  captors.  The  lantern,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  floor,  cast  its  light  strongly  on 
their  boots  and  overalls  while  their  upper 
bodies  and  faces  were  in  distorted,  gro¬ 
tesque  shadows.  Regan’s  gaze  halt^  on 
the  sheriff’s  boots  and  remained  there.  His 
eyes  grew  wider  and  his  mouth  opened 
s^tly;  a  tiny  choking  sound  came  from 
hb  throat. 

Callahan  looked  down.  Then  his  own 
mouth  became  thin  and  cruel  and  he  picked 
up  a  faded  flour  sack  beside  Regan,  ^ith 
this  he  wiped  at  the  place  where  Regan 
stared,  a  wet  gleaming  spot  on  the  dust  of 
his  boots.  The  white  cloth  came  away 
vivid.  It  was  red,  scarlet,  the  ccdor  of 
blood. 

“God!”  said  Regan  hoarsely. 

Callahan’s  voice  was  harsh  now.  “Did 
you  hear  us,  R^an?” 

Rosy  Regan  backed  against  the  wall  and 
soundless  words  formed  on  his  lips.  Horror 
such  as  few  men  see  was  in  his  eyes.  His 
left  hand  pulled  at  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
until  the  button  snapped  off.  His  right 
hand  remained  where  it  was,  hidden  in  the 
shadows  behind  his  body. 

“Tip  Smith  talked,  R^an.” 

Still  the  prisoner  did  not  speak.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  control  of  his  vocal 
cords.  Yet  he  did  not  grovel.  Transfixed 
with  horror  and  fright  though  he  was,  the 
basic  elements  of  lus  nature,  the  essential 
criminal  in  him,  steeled  him  to  defiance  even 
in  this  direst  of  extremities. 

He  found  speech.  Curses,  more  foul 
than  common  men  are  wont  to  hear,  let 
alone  utter,  came  from  his  lips.  The  very 
depths  of  obscenity  in  him  rose  to  the  sur- 
fkU. 

Dolan  pressed  forward.  “He  knows  how 
to  talk.  Sheriff  Callahan,”  the  rancher  said. 
The  words  came  as  a  request,  cruel  and 
eager.  A  rope  he  had  been  carrying  sud¬ 
denly  uncoil^  at  Dolan’s  feet.  “I^t  me 
persuade  him.  He’ll  tell  more.  Look  at 
him;  he’s  soft.”  Dolan’s  teeth  gleamed  in 
the  lantern  light.  “The  steel  will  bite. 
Sheriff—” 

“You  come  near  me,”  grated  the  victim, 
“you  come  near  me  an’  I’ll  kill  you.  I’ll 
kill  you — ” 

“Stop,  Dolan  1”  snapped  the  sheriff  in  an 
unnerv^  voice.  “Regan,”  he  said,  turn¬ 


ing  on  the. prisoner,  “I’ve  got  the  story. 
You  killed  Hanley.  You  stood  beside  t^ 
door  while  Smith  called  him  out.  He  con¬ 
fessed.  He  talked  to  Hanley  while  you  held 
a  gun  to  him,  and  you  pulled  the  trigger 
without  giving  him  a  chance.” 

“You  lie!”  screamed  the  tortured  man. 
“He  lies!  He  killed  him.  I  wanted  to  hit 
Hanley  and  knock  him  out.  Smith  said 
he  would.  He  shot  him  instead.  He  shot 
him;  Ae’shot  him,  I  tell  you!” 

The  sheriff  whirled  about.  “Dolan,  give 
me  that  paper  and  pen.”  From  the  step 
behind  hm  the  rancher  produced  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  formal  confession.  Callahan - 
kicked  up  the  box  beside  the  lantern  and 
uncorked  the  ink  bottle.  He  dipped  the 
pen  and  held  it  poised.  “Start  from  the 
beginning,”  he  demanded  of  Regan. 

Rosy  R^an  sat  immobile  against  the  wall 
He  was  trapped  and  suddenly  he  realized 
it.  During  the  frenzy  that  possesssed  him 
he  had  blurted  words  in  self-defense  which 
turned  out  to  be  words  of  suicide.  Whether 
he  fastened  the  crime  on  Smith  or  not, 
as  an  accessory  to  murder  he  stood  to 
hang. 

A  mist  swam  before  the  eyes  of  Rosy 
Regan,  a  red  blinding  madness.  He  was  on 
his  feet,  scrambling  suddenly.  In  his  hand 
a  narrow  gleaming  thing  was  borne  before 
him.  Dol^,  crouching,  waiting,  leaped  si¬ 
lently.  The  two  men  met  and  were  thrown 
over.  There  was  a  shot,  and  the  acrid 
fumes  of  powder  smoke  ^ed  the  cellar. 

Rosy  Regan  wilted.  He  was  imder  the 
burly  strength  of  Dolan,  and  the  powerful 
arms  gripp)^  him,  held  him  helplrasly  now 
that  he  ceased  to  fight.  “Let  me  up,”  he 
whimpered.  “I’m  licked.” 

Dolan  moved  his  bulk,  releasing  him. 
The  rancher’s  hand  clutched  his  shirt  collar, 
forcing  him  to  rise  to  his  feet.  In  Dolan’s 
other  hand  was  the  long,  sharp-pointed  file 
which  Regan  had  found  and  appropriated 
for  a  weapon.  Dolan  looked  at  it,  looked  at 
Regan.  Abruptly  the  hand  released  the 
file,  the  fist  clenched  and  swung.  There 
was  a  crack  of  flesh  and  bone  and  Regan 
landed  in  a  heap  in  the  comer.  He  lay 
there  moaning. 

“"^OU  aU  right,  Dolan?”  Sheriff  Calla- 
I  han,  gun  in  hand,  gazed  anxiously 
-1-  in  the  rancher’s  face. 

“All  sound.”  Dolan  breathed  deeply. 
“But  he’d  have  got  you,  fella,  holding  that 
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dinky  pen  and  expectin’  talk.  I  kwkedior 
action.  It  came.” 

Callahan  stirred  Regan  in  the  ribs  with 
the  band  of  the  gun.  “Out  of  that,”  he 
ordered.  ‘You’re  not  shot.  1  aimed  at 
the  floor.  Come  cm,  out  of  that!” 

Regan  sat  up,  shrinking  from  the  gim 
and  staring  at  the  sherifi  with  dazed  eyes. 

“Now  you’ll  talk,  I  expect,”  continued 
Callahan.  He  righted  the  salvaged 
the  little'ink  left  in  the  overturned  bottle 
and  prepared  again  to  write.  “Start. 
From  the  b^inning.” 

Regan  sho^  his  head  to  clear  it  He  fdt 
his  jaw,  which  already  began  to  swell  from 
the  blow.  He  wrinced. 

“I’m  waiting,”  barked  the  sheriff. 

Regan  star^  at  the  oflflcer.  His  being 
was  drained  of  all  desire  to  fight.  An 
apathy  fell  on  him,  but  it  was  a  dogged 
apathy  none  the  le^.  It  was  that  of  the 
mean  and  cunning  of  mankind,  the  fatalism 
of  suffering.  Rosy  had  been  goaded  be¬ 
yond  fear. 

“1  won’t  talk  any  mote,”  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Instantly  Dolan  was  before  him,  fist 

drawn  ba<i.  “ - blast  you,  you  white 

livered,  crawling  skunk — talkt" 

“Smith  talk^,”  Regan  said  defiantly. 
He  shrank  back  against  the  wall,  but  d^ 
not  lift  a  hand  to  fend  the  threatened  blow. 
“His  story ‘is  enough.  I  don’t  care  any 
more.  I’m  through.” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  Dolan  and  a  word¬ 
less  message  was  exchanged.  If  they  were 
disappointed  they  did  not  show  it  Cal¬ 
lahan  rose,  pick^  up  the  lantern.  Dolan 
squinted  th^ghtfully  up  at  the  trapdoor. 
&  took  out  his  watdi,  looked  at  it  Then,' 
with  deliberateness,  he  drew  his  gun  from 
the  holster  and  fired  two  rapid  shots  at  the 
floor,  paused,  then  two  more. 

Sheriff  Callahan  dropped  the  lantern. 
His  own  gun  flew  from  ^  leather  and  was 
pressed  into  the  small  of  Dolan’s  back.  The 
rancher  gave  a  start  of  consternation,  but 
the  sheriff’s  move  had  been  like  a  fll^  of 
lightning — quicker  even  than  the  alertness 
of  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hands. 

“What  did  that  mean,  Dolan.  Tell  me 
quick.” 

Dolan  did  not  answer.  He  was  listening, 
staring  up  through  the  trapdoor.  As  if  in 
answer  to  the  shots,  a  series  of  shrill  cries 
wse  from  outside  the  house.  They  came 
from  aU  sides,  cries  of  exultation,  touched 


with  the  lust  of  the  man  himt.  The  mob 
had  come. 

“Drop  that  guni”  snapped  the  sheriff. 
‘You  double-crossing  sidewinder,  I’ll  see 
you  in  hell  for  this!”  he  grated.  “Before 
they  get  this  fella  I’m  going  to  shoot  you 
myseff.” 

Dolan  released  the  gun.  But  he  grinned  _ 
with  ironic  satisfaction.  “They’ll  get  Smith,” 
he  said.  “They  can  wait  till  this  one  agrees 
to  come  out  by  himself.”  His  voice  took 
on  a  timbre  of  passion.  “I’ll  wait  till  my 
bones  rot  if  you  try  stickin’  it  out  down 
here.  But  he’ll  give  way  before  us.  He’s 
.gmng  to  beg  to  go  up — even  with  what’s 
waitin’  for  him  up  there.” 

Callahan  retrieved^the  fallen  pistol,  but 
he  sat  down  on  the  upturned  box  limp  with 
infinite  weariness.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  suddenly  been  licked.  His  head 
drooped  and  his  face  was  lost  in  shadow, 
Dolan  watched  him,  smiling  ironically. 

Regan  was  sitting  up  again.  “Sheriff,” 
he  whispered,  “Sheriff,  is  that — ”  The 
words  did  not  form. 

Callahan  looked  at  him.  ‘Yes,  it  is.  It 
means  I  got  to  turn  you  over  to  a  cowardly 
pack  of  hounds.  I  can’t  save  you.”  iie 
hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he  went  on 
with  the  apathy  of  hopelessness,  “Perhaps 
they’re  right  anyway.  I  dunno.  I  never 
lost  a  prisoner  to  a  mob  yet,  but  often  I  fdt 
like  lettin’  them  take  a  prisoner  off  my 
hands.  Prisoners  that  would  talk  their 
way  out  of  the  noose;  killers  that  would  lie 
and  swear  somebody’s  life  away  to  save  their 
own — ” 

“Hey,  down  there!”  cried  a  voice  from 
above.  “Who’s  there?” 

Callahan  leaped  to  his  feet,  kicking  the 
lantern  over  so  that  it  went  out,  plunging 
the  cellar  in  darkness.  “I’m  here,”  he 
shouted  in  reply,  “Sheriff  Callahan;  and  the 
first  man  comes  down  those  steps  stops  a 
bullet  in  his  guts.” 

“Better  drop  your  gun  and  get  it  over 
with.  Sheriff,”  argued  the  voice  mildly. 
The  speaker  was  concealed  from  view;  he 
stood  in  the  kitchen  out  of  range.  “We  got 
the  whole  place  surrounded.  You  can’t 
get  away  and  you  can’t  fight  all  of  us  for  the 
sake  of  a  couple  of  rats  like  them  fellas.” 

CALLAHAN  did  not  reply.  None  of 
the  three  men  in  the  cellar  moved. 
The  speaker  above  continued.  “We 
got  Smith  already.  We  been  giunshoein’ 
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around  ever  since  you  went  down  there. 
We  had  to  wait  a  long  time  out  in  the 
darkness  before  you  let  up  on  Smith  and 
tackled  the  other  one.”  There  came  a 
chuckle.  “You  did  a  good  job  on  Smith. 
Wish  we  could  have  helped.  His  hair  is 
turnin’  white  already.” 

A  queer  sound  came  out  of  the  darkness 
in  the  comer  of  the  cellar.  From  another 
comer  came  a  grim  chuckle. 

“How  about  it,  Sheriff?”  the  voice  in- 
dsted. 

“I  told  you  what  I’d  do,”  Callahan  said 
doggedly. 

“All  right,”  the  voice  submitted.  “Think 
it  over  a  while.”  The  trapdoor  creaked  as 
it  was  swung  down.  It  paused  midway. 
“I  think  we’ll  dispose  of  Smith  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  Sheriff.  That’ll  save  so  much  time 
when  we  get  hold  of  your  friend  down 
there.”  The  trapdoor  closed  with  a  thud. 

A  match  flared  in  the  sheriff’s  hand,  and 
he  righted  the  lantern.  The  flame  fllled  the 
cellar  once  more  with  its  yellow  glow. 
Callahan  looked  at  Regan  and  there  was  al¬ 
most  sympathy  in  his  expression.  “Well, 
fella,”  he  said,  “you  cooked  your  goose  now 
proper,  and  mine  too.  If  I’d  h^  a  con¬ 
fession  from  you  to  show  that  gang  I  might 
have  been  able  to  talk  ’em  out  of  the  idea. 
Or  mebbe  if  they  insisted  on  a  hangin’  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  Tip  Smith.” 

“You  ain’t  gonna  let  ’em  get  me.  Sheriff?” 
It  was  the  plea  of  one  who  dares  not  let  him¬ 
self  see  the  obvious  answer.  Regan  was 
suddenly  full  of  the  love  of  life.  With  the 
helplessness  of  the  sheriff  demonstrated, 
and  the  imminence  of  death  so  bmtally 
clear,  his  apathy  completely  deserted  him. 

“How  in  hell  can  I  stop  ’em?”  demanded 
Callahan.  “Think  I’m  gonna  risk  my  hide 
to  save  that  polluted  thing  you  call  your 
life?  You  had  your  chance  to  save  it  by 
unloading  on  Smith.  Turning  state’s  evi¬ 
dence  might  have  saved  you.  Now,  even 
if  I  get  you  out  alive,  you’ll  surely  hang. 
They  won’t  let  you  turn  the  guilt  on  Smith, 
with  Smith  dead.” 

“But — cripesl”  Regan  gasped,  and  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  words  follow^.  “I’ll  confess!  I’ll 
tell  the  whole  story.  You  can  take  it  to 
those  fellas  ui>rstairs  and  show  ’em  I  didn’t 
do  any  killing.  I’ll  go  to  the  pen  for  life — 
for  G^’s  sake,  give  me  a  chance.  Sheriff! 
Gimme  a  chance,  for  the  love  o’  God!” 

“Stop  your  blubbering!”  shouted  Calla¬ 
han.  Yet  as  Rosy  abruptly  subsided  he 


turned  away  and  seemed  to  consider  the 
offer.  R^an  watched  him,  breathless. 
Sound  came  from  above  in  the  silence: 
footsteps  about  the  house,  a  burst  of  shots, 
mufiBed,  from  outside,  ^outs  and  cries. 
None  of  them  conveyed  any  hint  of  p^^ 
cisely  what  was  going  on  above,  but  all  of 
them  were  pregnant  with  tragedy. 

Callahan  turned  and  faced  R^an.  “I’ll 
try  it,”  he  announced.  “But  you  ^t  to  tell 
the  truth.  One  lie — and  it’ll  be  discovered 
— and  I  ’ll  swear  your  life  away  myself.  Get 
started.”  He  recovered  the  writing  ma¬ 
terials  once  more  on  the  box,  drew  the 
lantern  close,  and  bent  to  the  task. 

Rosy  Regan  talked  at  last. 

The  ranch-house  kitchen  was  full  of 
men.  A  large  double-wick  lamp  with 
reflector  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling;  on  the  table  were  two  smaller 
lamps;  and  every  man’s  face  was  etched 
clearly  against  the  darker  shadows  of  the 
bare  wooden  walls.  They  all  turned  toward 
Sheriff  Callahan,  who  sat  at  the  table  as  one 
presiding  at  a  court. 

He  had  been  talking.  In  his  hand  was  a 
paper  covered  with  writing.  His  gaze 
traveled  about  the  room  from  man  to  man, 
but  each  one’s  face  was  a  mask. 

“Bring  up  Regan,”  Callahan  ordered. 
A  man  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  trapdoor 
rose  and  pulled  it  upward. 

“Up-stairs,  Rosy!” 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cellar.  Regan’s  boots  echoed  hollowly  on 
the  steps  and  then  his  head  app>eared,  his 
hair  disheveled  and  face  drawn  of  blood. 
He  paused  uncertainly  at  the  top. 

“Sit  down  over  there,”  order^  the  sher¬ 
iff.  He  indicated  a  vacant  chair  against 
one  wall,  and  Regan  moved  toward  it,  seat¬ 
ing  himself  between  two  lean,  bronzed  faced 
riders. 

“I  been  talkin’  to  these  men,  Regan. 
I’m  going  to  read  your  confession  to  them. 
You  will  tell  them  whether  it  is  the  truth 
or  not.” 

Regan  nodded,  moistening  his  lips. 

The  sheriff  rustled  the  paper.  He  began 
to  read.  “I,  Dan  Regan,  Imown  as  Rosy, 
of  my  own  accord  and  without  coercion,  do 
hereby  confess  to  being  an  accessory  in  the 
murder  of  Pete  Hanley  on  the  night  of 
June  roth  last.  On  that  day  I  was  with 
Tip  Smith  in  Cholla — ” 

The  sheriff  droned  on.  The  confessioir 
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told  a  sordid  story  of  greed  aroused  by  the 
■ght  (rf  Hanky’s  gold,  of  half  dnmken 
pbtting  to  acquire  it,  of  Rian’s  reluctance 
to  enter  upon  so  bald  a  crime,  of  Smith’s 
•fgiunents  and  cunning  foresight.  It  told 
cf  Smith’s  agreement  to  use  the  butt  of  his 
gun  on  the  head  of  Hanley  as  the  rancher 
came  to  the  docM*,  and  narrated  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  that  occiured  instead. 
After  robbing  the  dead  man  and  searching 
the  house,  the  pair  had  galloped  off  in  the 
darkness  and  headed  for  the  badlands,  where 
they  expected  their  tracks  would  be  lost  on 
the  lava  beds  and  their  alibi  perfected  until 
it  would  be  safe  to  return.  It  told  a  story 
oi  Smith  the  tempter  and  Rosy  the  reluc¬ 
tant  accomplice. 

Sheriff  Callahan  paused,  staring  re¬ 
flectively  at  Regan.  The  man  sat  with 
head  su^  on  his  breast.  The  sheriff  spoke. 
All  this  is  your  true  confession,  Regan?” 
Rosy  nodded. 

“Speak  up,  man!” 

Rosy  lif^  his  head.  “Yes,”  he  said 
huskily,  “it’s  all  true.” 

“All  right.  Now  stand  up.  Come  over 
here  and  face  me.  I  want  to  read  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  to  you  directly.” 

Regan  walked  across  the  kitchen  floor 
until  he  was  before  the  tabk,  facing  the 
sheriff.  Callahan’s  eyes  held  his  gaze. 
There  was  a  slight  stir  behind  him,  a  scuffing 
of  feet,  then  siknoe.  Regan  cringed  slightly, 
as  though  expecting  some  i^w  and  unknown 
form  of  punishment,  but  he  did  not  turn 
about.  The  sknder  hope  of  life  afforded  by 
the  confession  held  him  immobile,  staring 
at  Callahan. 

1  claim  innocence  of  intent  or  act  in 
the  death  of  Pete  Hanky,”  read  the  sheriff 
slowly,  his  finger  marking  the  words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper.  “I  do  charge  that  the 
bullets  which  killed  Hanley  were  fired  from 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  Tm  Smith,  and  that 
the  said  Smith  is  guilty  of  murder.” 

Silence  again,  oppressive  and  ominous. 
Regan’s  fon^ad  was  gleaming  with  per¬ 
spiration.  A  great  fear  was  on  him;  some¬ 
thing  terrfl>k  was  imminent  that  he  could 
not  understand. 

SOME  one  spoke.  Low  and  surcharged 
with  passkm,  a  voice  crept  into  the 
stillnc^  on  words  of  indescribabk  hate. 
“And  may  you  rot  in  hell,  you  dirty, 
doubk  crossin’  skunkl”  it  dosed. 

Regan  whirkd — and  clutched  at  the  tabk 


as  he  shrank  from  the  hatred  in  Tip  Smith’s 
eyes.  The  killer  stood  inside  the  door, 
whence  he  had  been  brought  by  two  im¬ 
passive  riders,  unharmed,  untouched,  no 
marks  of  violence  on  his  face,  no  sign  of 
blanched  hair  on  his  head. 

“Good  Godl”  whispered  Rosy  Regan. 
His  haiul  went  out  as  though  to  reassure 
himself  of  the  reality  of  the  man  before  him. 

“Pray,  you  rotten-hearted  dog!”  went  on 
the  kifler.  His  voice  was  low  pitched, 
muted  by  the  weight  of  passion  it  bore.  “I 
been  listening  to  everything  that  happened 
here  for  the  last  hour.  I  was  gagged,  but 
I  could  listen.  I  heard  them  tellin’  you 
things — and  I  heard  you  fall  f(Mr  them  like 
the  yellow  cur  you  arc.” 

“But  they  said — ”  Rosy  began  in  agony. 
“The  blood—” 

“They  said  I  talked — and  you  belkved 
them.  They  smeared  beef  blood  on  a  boot 
— and  you  blubbered.  I’ll  talk  now,  afl 
right.  I’ll  tell  them  how  you  was  so  scared 
tlmt  night  that  you  shot  Hanley  without 
waitin’  to  slug  him.  Yes,  you — ^you  dog! 
And  they’ll  belkve  me.” 

“I — ^I  didn’t”  But  stark  fear  tran^xed 
him;  he  turned  aiKl  read  his  doom — mr  what 
seemed  so  to  him — in  the  grim  faces.  “I 

did, - blast  you!”  he  shouted  hoarsely. 

“But  you  made  me!  You  made  me,  an* 
you’ll  hang  for  it!”  He  paused;  then  with 
an  inarticulate,  animal  cry  he  threw  himself 
on  Smith.  ' 

Tip  Smith  had  been  smiling  slightly, 
crookedly;  standing  with  feet  apart,  hk 
hands  bound  behind  his  back.  His  eyes 
had  grown  narrow  and  the  muscles  of  his 
kgs  seemed  to  tighten  visibly  under  his 
overalls.  Suddenly,  even  as  Rosy  leaped, 
he  leaned  forward  and  heaved  on  the  cords 
which  temporarily  encircled  his  wrists. 
His  slim  hands  slipped  through  the  frail 
bonds  and  were  free.  Like  a  coiled  spring 
he  crouched,  beneath  the  frenzied  onslaught 
of  Reran,  snatched  at  the  gun  in  the  hol¬ 
ster  of  the  man  beside  him.  There  was  an 
explosion,  muffled  between  the  bodies. 

Every  man  in  the  rcxHn  was  on  his  feet, 
and  both  Smith  and  Regan  went  down  be¬ 
neath  the  surge  of  men.  Sheriff  Callahan’s 
voice  roared  above  the  turmoil.  “Get  his 
gun  and  get  off  him!  Get  away,  damn  you 
all  for  fools!”  He  waded  into  the  mass 
and  pulled  aside  the  plunging  bodies  that 
smothered  the  killer.  The  men  retreated. 

Tip  Smith,  dazed  from  a  blow,  rested  on 
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all  fours,  shaking  his  head.  R^an  lay  on 
his  back,  motionless,  awkward  of  limb.  On 
his  blue  flannel  shirt  a  sodden  dark  patch 
^read.  Already  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
gleamed  horribly  in  a  stare  of  death.  Tip 
Smith  had  taken  his  revenge. 

No  man  spoke  as  Tip  Smith  lurched  to 
his  feet.  He  stared  down  at  his  victim  and 
suddenly  he  laughed.  “You  son  of  a  co¬ 
yote,  you’ll  tell  no  more  stories!” 

“We  don’t  need  any  now.  Smith,” 
Sheriff  Callahan  said  grimly. ' 


The  killer  straightened  up  and  his 
eyes  grew  hard  as  the  ^ouds  of 
passion  and  shock  evaporated  from 
his  brain.  “It  was  self-defense;  you  saw 
it,”  he  said.  Then  sardonically,  “You  gonna 
hang  me  here?” 

“You  know  well  we’re  not.”  The  sheriff 
looked  at  the  sober  faced  men  about  him. 
They  watched  him,  passive,  no  sign  of  in¬ 
subordination  on  them.  “This  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  we  put  on  tonight  turned  out  to  be 
a  real  performance,  men,”  Callahan  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  timbre  of  regret  in  his 
voice.  “I’m  thankful  for  yo\ir  help.  I’m 
q)eciaUy  thankful  to  Matt  Dolan  for  letting 
hk  house  be  used  like  this.  I’m  thankful 
to  Tod  Blaine  for  goin’  after  you  all  for  me. 
I  could  never  have  gotten  a  story  from  these 
two  without  your  help. '  But  I’m  sorry  as 
your  sheriff  that  I  let  another  killin’ 
happen.” 

“Don’t  bother,”  a  voice  responded  dryly. 
“We  don’t  need  thanks  for  straightenin’ 
out  the  killin’  of  Pete  Hanley — and  we  ain’t 
so  sorry  for  Rosy  either.” 

“Sheriff,”  spoke  up  Tip  Smith.  He 
eyed  the  officer  calculatmgly.  “D’you 
think  you  got  the  story  straight?  Are  you 
sure  who  k^ed  Pete  Hanley?” 

Callahan  nodded. 

“You  heard  what  Rosy  said?”  insisted 
Smith. 

“I  did.” 

“Then  you  know  without  my  tellin’  you 
that  it  was  him  that  did  it?” 

“I  know  that  Rosy  Regan  shot  Pete 
Hanley,”  admitted  the  sheriff.  The  men 
in  the  kitchen  listened,  puzzled.  Smith 
sighed  softly,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with 
satisfaction. 

“Smith,”  continued  the  sheriff,  “I’ll  tell 
you  exactly  what  happened.”  His  hand 
drew  from  a  trouser  pocket  two  small  lead 
pellets  and  played  with  them  as  he  talked. 


“You  both  waited  at  Hanley’s  door  for  ha  j 
to  come  out.  You  both  had  guns  readj. 
You  had  worked  on  Rian’s  nerves  till  ^ 
was  badly  scared.  He  got  rattled.  Yoi 
said  something  that  scared  him  further  as  I 
Hanley  appeared,  and  Regan  (^)ened  firt' 
Ain’t  that  so?” 

Smith  listened,  narrpw  of  eye,  wary  for  a ' 
trap,  and  he  gave  no  answer. 

“Regan  shot  Hanley,”  went  on  Callahan, 
“but  not  one  bullet  lo^ed  in  a  fatal  spot 
The  bullet  in  his  heart  was  the  one  that 
killed  him.  And  that  bullet  was  the  only 
shot  you  fired.” 

“That  ain’t  so!”  declared  Tip  Smith. 
“You  know  Regan  was  lyin’,  tryin’  to 
cover  up  his  own  guilt.  He  hung  hunself!” 

“Regan  was  a  weak  sister.  Smith,”  said 
Callahan.  “He  thought  one  of  you  was  to 
hang;  the  other  could  go  free.  He  tried  to 
go  free.  But  if  he  faded,  he  was  going  to 
take  you  with  him.” 

“Listen  here.  Sheriff,  I’ll  go  to  the  pen  for 
robbery,  or  for  this — ”  Smith  nodded 
scornfully  at  the  body  on  the  floor —  “but  1 
didn’t  kdl  Hanley.” 

“You’re  goin’  to  stick  to  that  story,  are 
you?” 

“I  am.” 

“All  right.”  The  sheriff  held  up  one  of 
the  pellets  in  his  hand.  “Now  tl^  bullet 
was  taken  from  the  body  of  Pete  Hanley. 
It  is  one  of  three  the  autopsy  found  just 
like  it.  Each  one  weighs  just  two  hundred 
grains.  Regan’s  gun  and  belt  are  full  of 
.40-44  Winchester  cartridges — and  the  bul¬ 
let  in  every  one  is  a  two-hundred-grain  slug.” 

“Yes?”  said  Tip  Smith. 

The  sheriff  picked  up  the  second  pellet 
“This  one.  Smith,  is  different.  It  weighs 
more.  Just  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
grains,  this  one  weighs.  Every  SmiA  & 
Wesson  .44  shell  is  loaded  with  a  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six  bullet.  Now  this  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind;  and  it  was  taken 
from  Hanley’s  back,  after  it  had  ploughed 
through  his  heart.  Do  you  happen  to  re¬ 
member,  Smith,”  Callahan  demanded,  “that 
every  shell  in  your  gun  and  belt  is  a  Smith  if 
Wesson  .44?” 

Tip  Smith  caught  his  breath,  like  one 
who  has  been  plunged  into  icy  water. 
There  was  a  pause,  a  moment  of  bated  sus¬ 
pense;  and  then  the  lithe  body  of  Tip  Smith 
began  to  relax.  He  reached  in  his  shirt 
pocket  for  the  makings.  His  deft  fingers 
scattered  the  flaky  tobacco  on  the  paper 
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Sheriff  Callahan  walked  forward  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  handcuffs  whidi 
had  never  lost  a  man.  Without  a  word, 
and  still  smiling,  Smith  allowed  them  to 
be  clamped  on  ^  wrists.  The  click  of  the 
locks  as  they  snapped  was  a  sound  that 
would  echo  again  with  the  springing  of  a 
trap  at  Raeburn.  For  Sheriff  Callahan 
once  again  was  bringing  in  his  man  with  a 
confession. 
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Preceding  events  briefly  retold 


Sheep’s 


PhOip  Amory,  war  veteran  and  proprietor  of  a 
trading-post  in  Daru,  Papua,  returning  from  Cairns 
on  a  B.  P.  boat,  rescuea  Jinny  Treawer,  a  chorus 
girl,  from  sharks.  This  d^  won  him  Jiimy’s  heart 
and  idso  the  affection  of  Pia  Laurier,  a  feUow  pas¬ 
senger  and  the  daughter  of  wealthy  Australians. 

Amory  became  nuidly  in  love  with  Pia,  but  real¬ 
ized  be  was  in  no  social  or  financial  position  to  press 
his  suit  Furthermore  he  learned  from  the  ship 
gossip  that  Pia  b  engaged  to  a  , Sir  Richard  Fan- 
^we.  On  leaving  the  ship  at  Thursday  Island, 
Amory  meets  Fan^we  who  b  oiming  on  board. 

The  name  Fanshawe  means  little  to  Amory,  but 
the  glimpse  he  got  of  him  made  him  feel  sure  he  had 
seen  the  man  before.  He  could  not  get  thb  thought 
out  of  hb  mind  during  the  next  few  weeks  at  Daru. 

On  an  evening,  when  two  of  the  Assbtant  Resi¬ 
dent  Magbtrates  were  in,  Bassett,  the  Resident 
Magbtrate  invited  Amor^,  called  Black  Sheep  in 
Daru,  “mostly  because  his  eyes  are  black,  and  hb 
hab>  and  partly  because  he  b  a  decent  sort  of  chap,” 
to  dinner.  Bemdes  the  expected  guests  an  English- 
man  named  Spicer  was  present,  a  pompous  ass  and 
the  forerunner  of  another  so-called  exp^tion  going 
from  Pipua  to  the  other  side.  Spicer  eiplain^  he 
was  to  organize  the  party  while  awaiting  hb  chief, 
Sb  Richaj^  Fanshawe.  At  the  mention  of  Fan- 
shawe’s  name  from  aixitber’s  lips,  Amory’s  mem¬ 
ory  gets  a  jolt — ^he  remembers  with  horror  when  and 
where  he  saw  Fanshawe  before. 

A  night  several  3rears  previous  hb  boat  was  driven 
ashore  on  an  island  then  unknown  to  him.  He 
found  it  to  be  Iota,  the  leper  colony.  That  night  he 
saw  Fanshawe  make  hb  esope  from  thb  bland. 

Thus  Amory  b  n«uly  mad,  knowing  Pia  Laurier 


intends  to  marry  Fanshawe,  the  leper.  He  bolti 
from  Bassett’s  house,  but  finally  returns  after  the 
others  have  left,  to  acquaint  Bassett  with  these 
strange  facts.  Bassett  t^  him  hb  only  course  is 
to  notify  Pia’s  parents. 

To  do  thb  Amop^  goes  across  to  Thursday  Island 
where  he  cables  Pb’s  father  to  delay  the  marriage. 
While  there  he  meets  Jinny  Treacher  again  who  in¬ 
forms  him  that  Fans^we  has  arrived  and  knows 
hb  secret  of  the  gold  out  back,  and  plmas  to  beat  him 
to  it.  At  thb  news,  Amory  makes  hurried  prepara¬ 
tions  to  start  out  back  himself,  to  win  the  race  for 
gold. 

Amory  arrived  off  Port  Moresby  on  the  evening 
of  the  tlurd  day.  Knowing  he  could  not  get  through 
the  customs  and  quarantine  that  night  he  de(^ 
to  camp  on  Fisherman’s  Island  rather  than  sleq) 
aboud  the  little  cutter. 

He  awoke  in  one  of  the  deserted  shacks  the  neit 
morning  to  find  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  confronting 
him.  Fanshawe  informed  him  that  he  and  Pb  wen 
to  be  married  that  day  in  Port  Moresby  and  honey¬ 
moon  on  Fisherman’s  Island.  Amory  hurried  to  hb 
boat,  determined  to  make  Port  Moresby  in  time  to 
stop  the  wedding.  Fanshawe  followed  him  m  a 
spe^  boat,  bearing  down  on  him  apparently  deter¬ 
mined  on  cutting  hb  craft  in  two,  thus  putting  an 
end  forever  to  Amory’s  story  of  hb  escape  from 
the  leper  colony. 

Amory  wait^  imtil  Fanshawe’s  boat  was  almost 
upon  him,  then  seized  hb  rifle  and  shot  him.  Fao- 
shawe  dropped  dead  over  the  side  of  hb  boat  bto 
the  shark-infested  sea.  Amory  goes  to  Port  Mor» 
by.  Fanshawe’s  abandoned  bemt  b  found  bterin 
the  day  and  general  gossip  has*it  that  he  fell  over- 
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By  Beatrice  Grimshaw 


board,  probisbly  whik  trying  to  pull  seaweed  out 
of  lus  propeller,  and  sharks  got  him.  No  suspicion 
is  attached  to  Amory. 

Amory  finds  Pia.  She  is  not  partkulariy  meved 
at  Sir  Richard’s  death,  for  as  she  admits,  we  was 
poing  to  marry  him  chiefly  out  of  pique  at  Amoty’s 
mattention.  Amory  tells  Pia  of  the  trip  he  is  taking 
out  hack  and  what  he  eiqiects  to  find  there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  his  trip,  Amory 
disooveres  Jinny  Tresudier  entering  his  canqi  in  a 
half-stsuved,  ragged  and  woebegone  condition. 


CHAPTER  DC 

SOMETHING  LOST 

Eight  days  passed,  and  another  two 
to  that,  b^ore  1  stood  again  upon  the 
ridge  t^t  I  had  topped  with  so  light 
a  heart,  on  the  morning  that  saw  the 
unexpected  arrival  Jinny.  I  was  not 
light-hearted  now;  I  was  merely  dogged; 
determined  to  go  on  at  any  and  every  cost; 
lose  if  I  must,  but  at  least  lose  fighting. 

I  had  gone  back,  replaced  my  stores,  en¬ 
dured  with  what  patience  I  might — and 
that  was  little — ^the  hundred  and  one  de¬ 
lays  that  alvrays  block  the  path  of  the  Pa¬ 
puan  traveler,  and  got  away  almost  by 
main  force.  First,  however,  I  had  seen 
10 


She  says  she  has  followed  him — ^wants  to  go  on  with 
him.  This  of  course  is  impossible  and  as  Jinny’s 
porters  have  deserted,  Amory  dejectedly  turns  back 
to  take  Jinny  out  to  civilization. 

After  several  days  on  the  back  trafl  along  the 
river  they  are  met  by  Bassett  in  the  government 
launch.  He  has  start^  out  to  find  Jinny  as  report 
has  come  to  him  of  her  foolhardy  trip.  Amory  and 
Jinny  both  go  aboard  Bassett’s  launch  for  Amory 
has  now  used  up  his  precious  supplies  and  must  reout¬ 
fit  before  again  attempting  to  fi^  the  gold  out  back. 


the  gold  out  back. 


Jinny  safe  aboard  a  local  steamer  that  was 
going  to  Port  Moresby*.  Why  she  wanted 
to  go  there,  what  she  was  going  to  do  when 
she  arrived,  I  could  not  conceive;  and,  in 
face  of  her  hostile,  obstinate  silence,  had  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  finding  out.  I  could  only  con¬ 
gratulate  m)^lf  on  the  fact  that  Pia  and 
she  were  unlikely  to  meet,  since  Pia’s  boat 
must  now  have  sailed  for  Sydney;  say  as 
kindly  a  good-by  to  Jinny  as  she  would  al¬ 
low,  and  privately  hope — with  a  grudging, 
smarting  kind  of  hope  that  was  entirely 
illogical,  but,  1  suppose,  human — that  she 
wovdd  console  herself  as  speedily  as  might 
be. 

Then,  being  free,  I  hurried  to  my  former 
turning-back  point,  having  coaxed  Bassett 
to  give  me  a  lift  right  up  to  the  landing- 
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straight-up  precipices,  almost  sheer  walls 
of  stone,  by  the  he4>  of  the  trailing  vines 
that  hung  down  them;  sometimes  we  scram- 
Ued  painfully  along  the  tops  of  boulders  in 
a  river  bed,  sometimes — ^worst  of  all — ^we 
had  to  turn  back,  lose  the  height  and  the 
distance  gained,  and  find,  at  ii^nite  pains, 
another  way  across  a  ridge  that  had  fairly 
beaten  us.  And  all  this  had  to  be  done,  not 
at  leisure  but  at  the  highest  speed  which  1 
and  the  carriers  could  possibly  keep  up 
without  leaving  any  of  the  party  behind. 

I  had  picked  my  boys;  they  were  all  moun¬ 
taineers  capable  of  scrambling  up  a  one-in- 
two  height  with  fifty  pounds  on  their  backs, 
till  further  orders;  capable,  as  these  moun¬ 
tain  fellows  are,  of  lowering  the  pride  of  a 
white  man  into  the  dust,  with  what  they  can 
do  and  what  they  will  endure;  yet,  in  sum, 
childlike,  panicky,  dependent  utterly  on 
the  leader.  If  I  didn’t  take  them  through, 
these  brown,  bloodthirsty,  muscular  babies 
oi  mine,  if  anything  happened  to  me,  they 
would  never,  any  one  of  them,  see  home  and 
wife  and  c^dren  again;  that  was  sure. 

If  they  were  to  fail  me,  run  away  from 
me,  as  carriers  have  done  times  without 
number,  it  was  aU  Port  Moresby  to  a  man¬ 
go  that  nobody  on  the  coast  would  ever 
atch  sight  or  sound  of  “Black  Sheep” 
Amory,  any  more.  We  were  dependent, 
utterly,  on  each  other. 

During  these  days  of  crossing  the 
foot-hill  ranges,  and  creeping  by 
compass  beaimg,  ever  nearer  to  the 
home  of  the  Tatatata,  we  became  good 
friends  with  aot  another,  fiiy  boys  and  I. 
Some  of  them  could  talk  pidgin-English;  I 
knew  the  dialects  used  by  others,  and  at 
night,  when  camp  had  been  made,  and  sup¬ 
per  eaten,  and  the  bone-wrenching  fatigues 
of  the  day  given  way  to  the  influence  of 
rest  and  food,  we  used  to  hold  strange  con¬ 
versations,  close  to  the  glowing  heart  of  the 
campfires,  now  becoming  grateful  and 
plea^t  at  night.  It  seem^  to  me,  in 
those  evenings,  that  I  slipped  somehow, 
into  another  dimension  of  ^e  mind;  saw 
the  world  from  an  angle  so  new  that  I  can 
not  pretend  to  set  it  forth. 

“What  would  Pia  think  of  it  all?”  I  asked 
myself,  wonderingly.  If  she,  the  white- 
rose  maiden,  had  been  here.  ...  I  tried 
to  picture  it. 

She  would  have  loved  the  adventure. 
She  would  have  thrilled  responsive  to  the 


wonder  of  the  scenery,  to  the  untellable 
scents  of  the  forest,  scents  that  catch  and 
stir  the  heart  as  no  flower  of  civilized  gar¬ 
dens  ever  has  power  to  do.  But — 

“//  you  think  the  Laurier  girl  is  gain’  to 
live  up  rivers  and  in  blacks’  camps,  you've  got 
another  think  cornin’.” 

Jinny’s  rough  verdict,  couched  in  the 
semi-American  slang  that  Sydney’s  fast  life 
uses  nowadays,  came  back  to  me. 

Of  course  I  had  known  it.  I  had  never 
seriously  contemplated  such  an  outrage  on 
probability,  as  that  I  should  place  the 
daughter  of  the  Lauriers  in  a  New  Guinea 
stick  house  with  a  head-hunter  for  cook, 
and  go  on  with  my  recruiting  and  trading. 
Pia’s  money  alone  would  have  made  such  a 
thing  laughable.  She’d  have  built  a  Toorak 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Fly,  and  imported 
a  French  chef,  had  I  asked  her  to  share  my 
life  just  as  it  was,  without  any  ifs  and  per- 
hapses.  But  while  one  side  of  my  mind  had 
known,  assented  to  this,  the  other  had  per¬ 
sistently  dreamed. 

I  don’t  know  what  I  hoped  for;  I  saw  pic¬ 
tures,  that  was  all.  And  the  pictures 
showed,  always,  the  primeval  forest,  the 
great  sad  rivers,  that  were  my  true  home, 
with  Pia — somehow — beside  me. 

It  seemed  that  this  trip,  with  all  its  soli¬ 
tude,  its  contact  with  the  stone-age  world, 
had  been  needed  to  show  me  tJ^t  these 
fancies  were  flimsier  than  butterfly  wings. 
I  knew  now — and  little  pleasure  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gave  me — that  there  was  only  one  girl 
who  would  be  content,  at  home,  in  the  Pa¬ 
puan  wilds,  and  that  girl  was  not  my  rose- 
maiden,  but  Genevieve  Treacher — “Gin- 
Sling.” 

Dreams,  dreams!  It  was  not  dreams  that 
lay  before  me  now.  If  I  meant  to  be  fit 
next  day,  it  was  time  for  sleep. 

I  COULD,  if  I  would,  write  the  tale  of 
every  hour  of  that  journey;  rdate  in 
their  order  each  blow  of  Nature  and  of 
Fate,  and  every  counter  that  I  made;  tell  of 
hunger  and  of  thirst,  of  weariness  macerat¬ 
ing  mind  and  body  into  one  insensitive  pulp. 
I  could  tell  of  revolts  among  the  savages 
who  accompanied  me,  of  rough  means  us^ 
to  subdue  them. 

Of  the  explorer’s  “black  beast,”  fever, 
that  threw  me  heljfless  on  my  bed  ^  sticks, 
burned  my  flesh,  and  shook  my  bones  re¬ 
turning,  even  after  it  had  been  conquered, 
to  ride  me  through  the  bush  for  days,  like 
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some  fierce  panther  clinging  to  the  bowed 
shoulders  of  a  staggering,  still  running 
prey. 

Of  a  midday  when  I  and  my  boys,  resting, 
were  leaped  on  from  the  forest  bebwd,  and 
surrounded,  before  you  could  have  drawn 
two  breaths,  by  tall  brown  devils  whirling 
clubs  and  spears,  and  yelping  the  head- 
hunter’s  horrible  dog-show  yelp. 

Of  how  we  fought  them,  one  to  five, 
and  I,  firing  low,  shot  one  through  the 
bdly,  and  another  through  the  chest,  before 
they  dosed;  almost  ashamed  I  was,  a 
trained  soldier  against  these  creatures  with 
their  savage  weapons;  and  yet  numbers  are 
numbers,  and  they  did  not  fear  our  strength, 
had  to  kam. 

Of  how  they  drew  off  and  came  again, 
charging  in  line,  pluckier  than  you  would 
believe,  so  that  I’d  have  sp>ared  them  if 
I  could;  but  they  brained  my  two  best 
carriers,  and  the  other  carriers  rushed 
in  bdiind  me,  clubbing  with  rifle-butts 
where  they  could  not  &e;  and  so  in  five 
minutes  it  was  over,  and  the  tribe  off  into 
the  bush  again,  with  a  head  they’d  taken 
from  one  of  the  corpses  while  the  fighting 
was  too  hot  for  me  to  notice.  .  .  .  And  my 
fellows,  as  savage  as  the  others,  finished  that 
day^s  march  with  heads,  four  of  them,  slung 
on  top  of  their  loads,  singing  as  they  went. 
And  the  work  they  had  round  the  fire  at 
night  with  them,  ^e  primitive  taxidermy, 
the  painting  and  the  feathering,  I’d  tell  you, 
but  you  would  not  listen. 

Yes,  I  could  tell  much,  a  volume.  But  I 
will  pass  over  that  journey,  in  retrospect, 
more  easily  than  I  passed  in  fact,  and  come 
to  the  crucial  day,  the  morning  when  I  made 
Tatatabi. 

I  guessed  I  might  be  near;  I  had  thought 
so  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
say  exactly.  Northanger,  that  fine  geog¬ 
rapher  and  explorer,  could  have  told  to  an 
inch;  Purcha^  or  Bassett,  used  to  un¬ 
charted  travels,  would  have  had  a  very  good 
notion  of  where  they  were,  and  how  much 
remained  to  be  done.  I  could  only  guess, 
and  use  my  head  for  country  which  had 
served  me  well  enough  so  far.  Somewhere 
within  two  days’  march  of  the  pit,  I  reck¬ 
oned  myself  to  be,  and  that  was  good 
enough;  there  was  cheer  in  it,  hojie  in  it, 
someth^  to  set  weary  legs  climbing  more 
briskly,  ^  a  tired,  di^ouraged  mind  with 
bri^t  pictures  of  what  might  come  to¬ 
morrow. 


WE  WERE  climbing  a  ridge,  just 
likea  hundred  that  we  had  climbed 
since  the  start;  foremost  carriers 
slowly  hacking  way  for  the  rest  through  a 
mess  of  liana  and  trailing  bamboo;  leeches 
waving  tails  and  dancing  on  the  ends  of 
bmnches,  eager  to  sink  their  teeth  in  our 
flesh;  other  leeches  hanging  in  gorged  and 
clotted  bvmches  from  legs,  arms,  ears  of  the ' 
party;  ants  with  hot-pincer  jaws  running 
free  in  our  hair — all  as  it  had  been  for  days. 

The  ground  was  steep  beneath  our  feet; 
no  down  slopes  of  late,  no  maddening  gul¬ 
lies,  into  which  one-slid  with  slacked  mus¬ 
cles  and  angry  mind,  knowing  too  well  that 
double  payment  must  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
lief.  The  air  was  thinning;  nights  had  been 
colder;  wild  strawberries  in  the  moss  glowed 
here  and  there  like  fiery  eyes  of  imps;  now 
and  then  a  daisy  marked  increasing  alti¬ 
tude.  Yet,  I  did  not  think  that  we  were 
very  near;  did  not  guess  (perhaps  the  bout 
of  fever  had  marred  my  rei^oning)  that  the 
lane  of  our  long  journey  was  reaching  its 
turn  at  last. 

In  front  of  us,  the  sky  began  to  show  pale 
through  thinning  tre^tops.  “I’ll  halt 
there,”  I  said,  “and  fell  a  lookout,”  for  you 
must  cut  down  a  score  or  so  of  trees  when 
you  want  to  see  where  you  are  in  a  Papuan 
forest.  You  make  a  clearing,  and  climb  the 
tallest  tnmk.  On  the  top  of  a  ridge  is  the 
best  place  to  fell. 

“Come  on,”  I  said  to  the  carriers. 
“Double  ration  tonight.”  I  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  back  a  little;  I  could  afford  that  spur. 

They  raised  a  shout,  and  I  shouted  with 
them,  for  encouragement.  And  so  touting, 
plunging  upward  and  forward,  like  the  men 
of  Xenophon  when  they  came  ujx)n  the  sea, 
we  topp^  the  ridge,  fouiKi  empty  air  before 
us,  and  saw — The  Pit. 

By  Heaven,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  I 
was  to  see  it  often  after,  but  never  once  did 
I  come  upon  it  without  something  of  the 
first  thrill  that  seized  me  when  I  broke  out 
of  the  forest,  and  viewed,  lying  far  below 
me,  the  enormous  slopes  and  scarps  of  the 
nameless  basin,  in  the  finding  of  which  two 
white  lives,  and  many  dark,  had  already 
been  lost. 

More  calmly  than  I  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  possible,  I  looked  down  the 
long  fall-away  of  landscape  below, 
over  the  miles  of  sinking  ground,  to  where 
the  basin,  clearly  defined,  curved  itself  down 
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into  a  center  that  looked,  at  this  distance, 
no  bigger  than  a  bedroom.  I  knew  it  was 
more,  however;  I  knew  the  whole  thing  was 
huge  in  scale.  The  countryside,  forested, 
river-seamed,  lit  by  flashes  of  green  reed- 
grass,  spired  by  minarets  of  barren,  up¬ 
standing  rock,  was  wider  by  far  than  it 
looked;  and  all  of  it  fell  away,  league  on 
league,  into  this  basin;  all  centered  itself,  at 
last,  in  the  little  room-like  space  at  the  end 
and  heart  of  it. 

I  looked  at  the  rocks;  nurked  the  lie  of 
the  hills,  the  nature  of  the  whole  place,  re¬ 
member^  all  I  had  heard  of  mining  lore, 
and  struck  my  hand,  violently,  upon  the 
nearest  tree.  . 

“Found,”  I  shouted.  “I’m  made — I’m 
made  forever!” 

Then,  across  the  visions  of  gold,  gold  and 
more  gold,  that  blazed  on  my  inner  sight, 
came  wonderfully  slowly,  as  come  lovely 
things,  a  picture  that  outshone  all  other 
glories.  From  the  horizon  the  clouds  of 
early  afternoon  were  shredding  away,  blown 
by  some  distant  wind  that  left  untouched 
the  still  trees  of  the  basin,  never  stirred  the 
long  grasses  where  I  and  the  carriers  stood 
at  gaze.  Slowly,  steadily,  the  veils  were 
withdrawn,  making  bare  to  my  sight  the 
far,  high,  ice-blue  peaks  of  the  Pia  Laurier 
Range. 

“I’ve  seen  it,”  I  thought,  and  as  if  a 
sacrament  had  been  celebrated,  splendidly, 
before  me.  “It’s  hers,”  I  thought;  and  in 
the  same  moment.  “It’s  herself.” 

I  have  written  the  name  of  my  lady  wide 
aaoss  the  maps  of  Papua;  but  it  is  true  that 
Nature  had  written  it  there,  before  me. 
The  sun  was  westering;  it  was  impossible  to 
descend  into  the  pit  that  day.  With  pity  I 
remembered  how  Grace  and  Jackson,  starv¬ 
ing,  sick,  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  had 
stood  where  I  stood  now,  looking,  like 
Moses,  over  a  Promised  Land  on  whi^  they 
never  were  to  set  foot.  If  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  wait  until  next  morning  only,  what 
must  it  have  been  to  them  to  see  aU  this, 
know  what  it  meant,  and  leave  it  behind? 
Yet  they  had  done  right.  The  descent  was 
all  of  two  thousand  feet,  the  country  rocky 
and  difficult;  Grace  and  Jackson  and  the 
wretched  remnant  of  their  boys,  even  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  that  dis¬ 
tant  hole,  would  certainly  never  have  found 
strength  to  climb  up  again.  The  route 
through  the  limestone  country  had  been 
their  destruction.  No  one,  assuredly,  would 


ever  go  that  way  ag^rin — now  that  I  had 
shown  another. 

ON  THIS,  I  remembered  what,  had  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  my  mind — the  Spicer 
expedition.  I  had  thought  much  of 
it  in  the  last  few  days,  and  wondered  where 
it  was.  Traces  of  a  party  ahead  had  van¬ 
ished  some  time  before;  but  that  was  no 
serious  puzzle;  a  very  little  deviation  from 
the  route  I  followed  might  explain  it.  I  had 
been  sure,  however,  that  I  should  see  or 
hear  something  of  them  when  I  arrived  at 
the  pit.  I  ha^’t  really  hoped  to  catch  up 
the  start  given  to  Spicer  by  Jinny’s  impul¬ 
sive  treachery;  without  doubt,  I  had 
thought,  they  would  be  there  before  me. 

It  seemed  they  were  not.  In  the  late  stin 
of  afternoon,  every  pinnacle  and  boulder, 
each  tree,  each  chadded  stream  course, 
of  the  whole  immense  basin  stood  out,  some 
roughly  drawn,  near  at  hand,  others,  miles 
away,  etched  in  with  needle-point  fineness 
but  all  as  clear  as  a  steel  engraving  seen 
through  a  piece  of  golden  glass.  And  from 
end  to  end,  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 

I  could  not  understand  this;  it  lodced  like 
trouble  of  some  kind,  I  thought — ^but  even 
so,  what  business  of  mine  was  any  trouble 
of  Spicer’s?  He  and  his  friend  had  made 
their  own  bed;  let  them  lie  on  it.  For  me, 
there  was  victory;  discovery;  and,  if  I  knew 
the  signs  of  gold — wealth  too.  Wealth  such 
as  no  one  in  Papua  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
maybe;  for  no  one  in  Papua  had  ever  seen 
such  a  formation  in  gold-bearing  country.  I 
simply  did  not  dare  to  think  what  it  might 
mean.  I  have,  since  then,  heard  the  ex¬ 
planation  offered  by  geological  science  for 
the  extraordinary  place.  If  I  were  to  write 
it,  all  but  geologists  would  skip  it;  so  I  will 
let  it  go. 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  no  lying  late 
abed  for  any  one  next  morning.  I  had  the 
boys  up  at  four  o’clock;  their  food  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  camp  struck,  and  every 
one  ready  to  start,  before  the  first  mysteri¬ 
ous  grays  began  to  show  above  the  basin’s 
farther  rim.  Gray  turned  to  geranium- 
color  as  we  made  our  start  downward;  in 
the  first  hollows  and  ‘chines,  there  was 
scarcely  light  enough  to  see  one’s  way,  but 
by  and  by  the  strong  warm  sun  came  up, 
and  we  bathed  in  flowing  gold. 

It  was  a  rough  road  down ;  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  no  foot  of  brown  man  or  of  white  had 
ever  conquered  those  glacis  and  moraines  of 
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lock,  plunged  through  those  intricate, 
thcmy  areas  of  bush,  been  trapped,  as  we 
were  trapped,  time  and  again,  by  impassi¬ 
ble  gorges  slanting  across  the  way,  and 
compelling  one  to  hark  back  and  look  for 
another  path.  Progress  was  incredibly  slow ; 
still  we  kept  on  at  it,  determined  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  before  dark.  No  mid¬ 
day  halt  was  even  thought  of;  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  foodless,  without  rest,  we 
plunged  and  struggled  on.  And  we  had  our 
reward.  It  was  not  more  than  half-past 
four,  by  my  watch,  when  we  topped  a  ridge 
of  strangely  heaped,  wild  rocks  that  for  a 
while  had  barred  our  view,  and  saw,  so  near 
that  we  could  almost  have  taken  a  long  leap 
into  it — the  pit. 

IT  OUGHT  to  have  been  a  lake,  but  deep 
clefts  in  the  surrounding  walls  showed 
why.  It  locked,  on  the  whole,  very  like 
the  dry  bottcnn  of  a  lake,  a  smallish  one, 
spread  over  with  gravel  and  broken  by 
ridges'of  stone.  I  looked  at  this,  and  I 
looked  at  the  water  channels,  bare  now,  in 
the  dry  season,  that  scored  the  sides  of  the 
enormous  funnel;  at  the  rocks  among  which 
I  stood,  at  the  type  of  rock  that  made  the 
ranges  above.  Across  my  mind  flashed  one 
inevitable  simile;  but  before  I  could  give  it 
speech,  Ogo,  a  Mambar6  carrier,  worn, 
tewed  and  thin  by  work  on  many  gold¬ 
fields,  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
“Taubada,  all  same  bokkis,”  he  said. 

It  was.  It  was  a  natural  sluice-box,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  (I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
there  everwas  another.)  The  sharp  sides,  the 
gravelly  “wash"  at  the  bottom,  the  “riffles" 
of  rock,  the  cave-o|>enings  through  which 
water  could  pass  away,  without  materially 
disturbing  anything  that  had  been  swept 
down  to  the  flat — swept,  rainy  season  after 
rainy  season,  year  after  year,  century 
after — 

“Hold  on,"  I  thought.  “You’re  losing 
your  head;  such  things  don’t  happen."  But 
I  foimd  that  I  was  sl^en  and  trembling. 

Ogo  watched  me  with  an  expressionless, 
toffee-colored  eye.  Some  unoccupied  cor¬ 
ner  of  my  mind  became  aware  that  he  knew 
what  I  was  feeling;  had  seen  it  all  often, 
long  am,  in  the  red  days  of  the  Yodda  and 
the  Aurora;  understood  it  and  was  bored 
with  it  .  .  .  The  other  carriers  had  dumped 
their  loads,  interested  only  in  the  fact  that 
we  had  come  early  to  our  night’s  camping 
place,  and  that  there  was  time  for  a  laze 


and  a  smoke  before  the  work  of  cutting 
tent-poles. 

I  <hd  not  notice  them;  I  did  not  cast  m(xe 
than  half  a  thought  to  Ogo.  I  left  the  pad 
of  them  there  on  the  rim  of  the  little  flat, 
and  plunged  downward.  We  had  done  a 
hard  day’s  work,  but  I  took  those  rocks, 
those  stretches  of  sloping  sand  and  gravel, 
as  a  fairy-tale  wearer  of  seven-league  boots 
might  have  done;  it  was  diving  rather  than 
descending.  I  took  a  toss  at  the  very  last, 
and  came  down  with  hands  and  feet  out¬ 
spread  like  a  starfish,  on  a  bed  of  gravel  that 
cut  my  palms,  and  tore  the  knees  of  my 
trousers.  I  raised  myself  up;  I  wasn’t 
hurt,  scratched  merely,  but  my  hands  and 
my  knees  were  all  over  blood  and  gravd 
.  .  .  and  gold. 


r[E  light  was  stealing  up  the  sides  of 
the  huge  basin;  from  the  small  fiat  at 
the  bottom,  dusk  rose  like  a  smoky 
vapor.  High  up  it  was  still  clear;  a  chain  d 
hombills,  black  against  blue,  trailed  itsdl 
over  the  rim  of  the  hills  and  fled.  I  could 
hear  their  distant,  clanging  cries;  when  they 
stopped,  I  could  hear — so  still  was  tk 
valley — the  muffled  drum  of  my  own  heart, 
thumping,  now,  quite  slowly,  as  I  sat  in  the 
midst  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  dream  made 
real.  Why  feel  excit^  over  it?  the  thing 
was  done  and  won,  the  long  fight  over. 
Two  handfuls  of  golden  gravel  had  changed 
my  world. 

“I  am  Black  Sheep  no  more,"  was  the 
first  thought  I  can  remember.  It  was  not 
entirely  pleasiu^ble.  There  are  sweet  pas¬ 
tures  for  black,  wild  sheep,  and  for  them 
only.  .  .  .  This  gold  discovery — ^I  did  not 
doubt  or  minimize  its  value;  I  knew  too 
much  for  that — meant  no  small  fortune,  no 
quiet,  comfortable  sufficiency;  it  meant  per¬ 
haps  millions,  and  what  inillions  brou^t 
with  them.  Black  Sheep  no  more.  Wan¬ 
derer  no  more.  The  wild  places  no  more. 
How  could  a  man  of  millions  live  in  what 
Gin-Sling  had  catistically  termed  “a  hole  in 
the  bush?" 

On  that,  I  went  to  sup)p)er,  and  to  rest 
First,  however,  I  washed  from  my  hand* 
the  dirt  and  blood  and  gold — that  sym¬ 
bolical,  inseparable  three — examined  the 
gold  with  care,  as  it  seeped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  enameled  basin,  and  foimd  its  amount, 
and  quality,  surprising.  “There’s  been 
nothing  like  it — there  never  will  be  again," 
I  thought.  “And  it’s  that  pinA  of  yellow, 
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mg  iK>t  anything  I  am  or  might  be,  that  has 
made  me  worthy  of  the  most  splendid  girl 
Me  (ffl  earth.  A  mad  world,  my  masters!” 
tck  The  peaks  of  the  Pia  Laurier  Range,  far, 
at,  fairy-blue  in  the  mounting  moon,  looked 
!  a  down  upon  me  as  1  slept, 
ks, 

rel,  CHAPTER  X 

Oti 

lan  TT  WAS  nearing  ten  o’clock,  which  is  late 
1st,  I  in  the  morning  for  people  who  rise  at 
ut-  A  five,  and  Ogo  and  1  were  at  the  end  of 
liat  a  long  job. 

my  We  had  left  the  other  carriers  busy  wood- 
;n’t  ing  and  watering  above,  had  gone  down  on 
uxi  to  the  flat,  bringing  with  us  pick,  shovel, 
pegs,  prospecting  dish,  and  long  steel  mea¬ 
suring  tape,  worked  about  a  bit  among  the 
“riffles”  m^e  by  half-sunken  rocks,  and 
s  of  taken  sand  and  gravel  from  promising  spots, 
t  at  1  had  washed  out  a  few  dishes,  and  foimd 

oky  them  go  something  like  three  ounces  of 

Qol  fine  gold  to  a  dish,  with  nuggets  to  spare, 

sdi  over  and  above;  on  an  average,  about 

)uld  fifteen  pounds’  worth  to  every  ^sh  we 

hey  washed.  It  was  a  veritable  jeweler’s  shop; 

the  you  could  kick  the  sand  up  with  your  toes 

art,  and  see  it  glitter.  There  were  some  acres 

the  on  the  litUe  flat,  though  it  looked  from 

lade  above  as  if  you  could  have  covered  it  with 

iiing  the  cloth  of  a  fairly  big  diimer- table;  and 

ver.  every  rod  had  thousands  of  pounds’  worth 

iged  of  gold  in  it,  washed  down  into  the  flat  from 

all  the  p>eaks  of  all  the  hills  that  surrounded 
the  it— those  quartzy  peaks,  with  diorite  here 

not  and  there,  that  fairly  shouted  “Gold.” 
pas-  Not  all  the  gold  of  the  Pia  Laurier  range 
hen  had  come  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin; 

not  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  had  sunk  through 

too  the  stream-beds  that  channeled  the  slopes 

;,  DO  (disappearing  streams,  most  of  them,  of  the 

per-  kind  Imown  to  the  iimer  ranges  of  Papua); 

[1^  some  might  have  been  washed  away,  in  the 

Van-  rainy  season,  across  the  flat  itself  into  the 

lort  caves  that  communicated  with  unknown 

vh^  depths  below.  But  the  rock  riffles,  and  the 

le  in  hollowed  shape  of  the  basin,  had  taken  care 

of  most  of  the  mountains’  treasure;  the 
rest  place  was,  as  Ogo  had  said,  a  natriral  sluice- 

inds  box. 

ym-  I  had  a  ri^t,  as  discoverer  (for  Grace 
the  and  his  partner  had  never  actually  found 
nof  gold)  to  peg  out  for  myself  one  of  a 
unt,  hundred  feet  by  fifty,  and  a  prospecting 

^  cl^  due  to  me  as  di^verer  of  a  field  forty 

in,”  miles  from  any  other — of  thirty  further 

low,  claims.  This  Idt  little  for  anyone  else  who 


might  come  along.  .  .  .  “My  troubles!” 

I  said.  “Let  them  want.  They  meant  to 
let  me.”  Some  of  the  ground,  judged  by 
what  we  washed,  was  a  little  richer  than  the 
rest.  I  picked  that,  measured,  pegged, 
nailed  up  my  notice,  and  was  done.  The 
warden  of  the  field,  when  appointed,  would 
have  to  check  and  confirm  the  work;  but  for 
all  practical  purposes,  I  had  my  ground 
secure. 

The  sun  was  high  now,  and  down  in  the 
airless  bottom  of  the  pit  it  had  grown  hot; 
so  hot  that  the  sweat  ran  in  streams  down 
my  arms,  and  dripped  salty  from  my  fore¬ 
head  into  my  moutb. 

“Smoke-oh,”  I  said  to  the  boy,  contem¬ 
plating  with  pleasure  the  neat  white  pegs 
that  marked  off  my  fortune.  Ogo  wip^  a 
wet  face  with  a  wet  arm,  felt  for  his  tobacco 
in  the  fiber  bag  that  he  carried,  found  his 
bamboo  pipe,  and  lay  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  rock.  He  had  made  no  comment  at 
all  on  the  gold,  or  the  claim,  or  the  whole 
colossal  discovery,  that  was  to  change  the 
face  of  a  countr^^de,  remodel  some  lives, 
lose  others,  leave  nothing  as  it  had  been 
before.  had  seen  it  all,  must  have 
known  what  it  meant;  nevertheless  it  said 
nothing  to  him. 

IT  WAS  a  Stone-Age  face  that  he  turned 
to  me,  a  face  incredibly  remote  from  me 
and  my  wild  imaginings  and  pursuits,  as 
he  said,  breaking  the  silence  of  a  mom^g — 
“Taubada,  I  thi^  maybe  we  get  a  big  fig 
(pig)  along  that  big  pire.”  (Fire-timber 
forest.) 

“We  can  get  pigs  in  plenty,”  I  told  him, 
puffing  at  a  welcome  cigaret.  “We’ll  shoot 
all  you  like.  Going  to  stop  here  a  week.” 
For  I  was  minded  to  load  a  carrier  or  two 
with  gold;  they  were  traveling  light  now, 
having  eaten  up  a  great  part  of  their  loads. 
Food  problems  did  not  trouble  me;  as  Ogo 
said,  the  place  was  good  for  game,  and  I 
judged  we  vrere  in  one  of  the  numerous  un¬ 
inhabited  districts  of  the  inner  coimtry, 
where  no  risk  was  entailed  by  shooting. 

Ogo  drew  at  his  bamboo  pipe;  he  was 
happy,  at  ease;  resting  from  tedious  and 
unnecessary  work;  moreover,  the  interest  of 
the  moment  had  shifted  to  sensible  sub¬ 
jects.  ...  I  watched  him,  as  I  sat 
ed  on  a  rock,  my  face  toward  the  long 
way  by  which  we  had  c^bed  down, 
the  day  before.  Ogo  was  looking  up  the 
east  side  of  the  ba^,  toward  the  ranges. 
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A  change  came  over  his  fact.  It  came 
very  quickly;  it  seemed,  in  an  instant,  to 
act  his  features  stiff,  like  water  frozen  by  an 
icy  wind.  He  ceas^  to  smoke;  held,  for  a 
moment,  one  mouthful  in  his  dieeks,  then 
blew  it  out,  as  something  not  needed  any 
more.  His  eyes  narrowed  to  strips  of  hard 
glass. 

“What  do  you  see,  Ogo?”  I  asked  him,  not 
tiiming  my  head. 

“Taubada,”  he  answered,  sitting  up  on  the 
sand.  “Me  see  two  white  men,  flenty  New 
Guinea  man  he  come.” 

I  looked  behind  me  now.  Up  the  long 
slopes  that  ran  to  eastward.  1  could  see 
nothing  at  first  Then  I  could  see — some 
way  down  the  sides  of  the  basin,  dark  dots 
moving,  white  dots  following  them.  They 
had  just  come  up  out  of  a  gully  that  had 
hidden  them  from  us  for  possibly  an  hour  or 
two;  they  were  going  fast,  making  the  best 
of  their  way  toward  the  bottom,  like  sugar 
ants  raiding  a  bowl,  and  very  anxious  to  get 
to  the  sugar  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was, 
beyond  doubt,  Spicer,  Caxon,  and  their 
carriers. 

THEN  I  saw  them,  I  burst  out 

\jw  laughing.  The  waUs  of  the  pit 

Y  V  caught  my  voice,  echoing  it  from 
side  to  ride,  and  a  flock  of  those  queer,  blue¬ 
eyed  Papu^  crows  that  laugh  like  Mephis- 
topheles  himself,  picked  up  my  merriment, 
and  handed  it  on  among  them^ves,  so  that 
by  and  by  the  pit,  and  the  crows,  and  I, 
among  us,  were  Ailing  the  air  with  crash  after 
crash  of  sardonic  laughter.  But  the  crows 
had  the  best  of  it.  They  went  on  long  after 
I  was  d<xie.  Something  seemed  to  have 
pleased  the  brutes.  I  have  never  liked  crows. 

“ToiAada,"  remarked  Ogo,  spitting  a 
Uood-red  chew  of  betelnut  out  of  his 
mouth.  '^Thass  Ageon  he  bad-fdlow  Ageon ; 
some  man  he  die.” 

^‘You’re  an  augur,  aren’t  you?”  I  said, 
aoewing  up  my  eyes  to  watch  the  little, 
down-trickling  ants  (rf  people. 

“Yes,”  answered  Ogo  simply,  answering 
the  tone  rather  than  the  words,  as  savages 
do.  He  added,  incidentally,  rolling  another 
chew.  “Me  savvy  altogether  along  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Well,”  I  muttered  to  myself,  “if  you 
aren’t  omniscient,  at  any  rate  you  and 
the  crows  can  make  some  fair-to-middling 
gaesaes.” 

For  when  I  thought  of  Spicer  and  his 


patron;  of  all  that  the  brute  must  have 
known,  and  of  the  silence — paid  silena 
doubtless — that  he  had  kq>t;  of  how  he  had 
balked  me  once,  and  had  just  fallen  short 
of  ruiaing  me  now — well,  it  was  not  astoo. 
ishing  that  my  Angers,  half  consciously, 
crept  toward  my  left  hip  and  the  stock  of 
the  revolver  without  which  no  wise  man 
travels  through  unknown  Papua. 

1  have  said  that  my  mind,  like  my  body, 
had  come  to  maturity  on  the  red  Adds  of  t^ 
War.  There  are  thousands,  near  my  age, 
who  will  understand  just  what  that  means. 
The  War  is  dead,  forgotten,  as  are  its  mil- 
lions  of  dead  and  forgotten  %hters;  but  the 
personalities  shaped  by  it  remain.  It  has 
never  been  possible  for  me  to  regard  killing, 
inevitably,  as  murder.  When  Spicer  and 
Caxon  came  fairiy  into  si^t  a  little  later, 
when  they  were  well  within  rifle  shot, 
nothing  restrained  me  from  picking  off  the 
tall,  fair  man  with  the  awkward  tread,  and 
ridding  the  earth  of  a  brute  as  little  fit  to 
live  as  Fanshawe  himself  had  been,  save  the 
knowledge  that  I  should  certainly  hang  for 
it,  and  tioit  if  I  hanged,  I  could  not  many 
Pia  Laurier. 

And  if  you  doubt  this  frame  of  mind  in 
a  civilized  man,  spend  wedrs,  yourself,  up 
country  among  head-hunters  and  canni¬ 
bals,  with  a  crew  di  the  same  for  carriers; 
forget,  as  one  does  forget  with  amazing 
swiftness,  that  anything  exists  anywhere 
dse,  besides  black  forests,  tangled  creepen, 
fierce  r:q)ids  and  torrents,  wild  boars, 
crocodiles,  siudc.es,  and  men  as  savage  as 
any  of  these — then  tell  me  how  you  look 
upon  your  enemy,  when  you  meet  bin 
again  under  circumstances  sudi  as  those 
that  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  Caxon- 
Spicer  expedition. 

Seeing  them  come  was  as  nerve-racking  as 
the  well-known  embarrassment  of  meeting 
an  acquaintance  in  a  long  empty  street,  each 
of  you  watching,  advancing,  each  of  yon 
wondering  when  it  will  be  time  to  com¬ 
mence  the  inevitable  grin. 

They  did  not  hurry  as  I  had  done;  they 
did  not  leap  on  to  the  gravelly  flat  that  hdd 
more  treasure  than  all  the  older  gold¬ 
fields  of  New  Guinea  put  together.  We  met 
at  leisure  in  the  midst  ^  the  glacis  of 
rocks  that  fringed  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
Caxon,  a  silent  fellow  always,  nodded  sid^ 
wise  to  me,  ainl  sat  down  on  a  rock,  hands 
in  pockets,  surveying  the  flat  with  a  sharp 
professiotud  eye,  wUdi  assuredly  did  not 
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wains  my  pegs  or  my  notice.  Spicer  came 
up  grinning,  held  out  his  hand,  and  quoted 
f^uoualy,  ^‘Doctor  Livingston,  I  (xesume?” 

I  THINK  that  in  that  moment,  an  ill-de¬ 
fined  presentiment  of  misfortune  seized 
me.  I  suppose  I  must  have  felt  vaguely 
that  this  defeated  Spicer  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  look  cheerful;  certainly  none  to  crack 
jokes.  But  if  I  did  feel  anything  of  the  sort, 
it  was  submerged  by  my  ptersonal  dislike 
of  Spicer  himself.  I  found  myself  hating 
his  liands,  once  unpleasantly  white,  now 
red  in  blotches,  and  scarred  by  bush  travel; 
and  his  face,  with  the  blue,  heavily  lashed 
e)«s,  stiai^  nose,  Charley  ChapUn  mus¬ 
tache,  and  long  hard  chin — a  queer  min¬ 
gling  of  masculine  and  girlish  traits.  I 
wanted  to  abuse  him,  st^e  him.  What 
I  did  say  was  only —  “Haven’t  left  many 
of  the  {4ams  for  you,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Are  there  plums?”  he  said  fooh^ly,  as 
if  he  had  come  xxp  into  the  heart  of  wild 
New  Guinea  for  a  walk.  IBs  eyes  were 
roving  udiile  he  ^x^e;  I  saw  them  rest  on 
my  pegs,  and  for  a  moment  they  opened 
wide,  and  showed  as  many  ugly  things  as 
the  windows  of  a  convict  ja3.  It  was  Caxon 
who  spoke,  however. 

“W^t  does  it  go  to  the  dish?”  he  asked. 
He  was  Mttii^  as  he  always  did  sit,  charac¬ 
teristically,  with  legs  flung  wide  aptart,  and 
arms  akimbo,  soft  hat  pulled  right  into  his 
eyes,  and  indent  lip  stuck  out.  Of  the 
iem  old-time  miners  remaining  in  New 
Guinea,  I  had  always  liked  Caxon  the  least. 
I  thought  him  to  be  a  man  battered  almost 
out  of  human  likeness  by  the  hardships  of 
an  incredibly  hard  life;  a  thing  wiAout 
bowels. 

Nevertheless,  I  answered  him.  There 
was  no  use  denying  patent  facts;  and  be¬ 
sides,  I  would  sooner  have  broken  the  other 
nine  ounmandments  any  day,  than  the 
false-witnessing  one. 

“About  four  to  the  dish,”  I  said. 
“Weights?”  asked  Caxon,  tilting  his  chin 
a  Int  more.  Caxon  could  talk  with  that 
dun,  even  when  silent. 

“Ounces,”  I  answered  him  with  equal 
brevity.  Spicer  let  out  a  whinnying  ca^le 
of  delight,  but  Caxon  made  no  sign. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said  presently,  “we  had 
better  have  ^nner.”  It  was  thiw  o’clock; 
they  had — as  I  afterward  heard — camped 
PMI  way  down  the  crater  on  the  previous 
Bight,  a^  traveled  since  dawn.  It  was  by 


a  very  short  head  that  I  had  won. 

I  hadn’t  dined  either,  so  we  joined  our 
messes — it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
New  Ginnea  bush  custom  to  do  anytibing 
eke.  Under  my  tent-fly,  on  my  table  trf 
sapling,  the  fo^  was  spread;  tin  and  tea 
and  biscuit,  as  always,  and  we  shared  it, 
alent,  as  bosh  folk  are  silent  at  meals, 
looking  now  and  then  at  one  another,  and 
thinking,  I  dare  say,  pretty  hard. 

Above  us  swept  amethyst,  blxre  and  gray, 
the  circle  of  the  vnde  land^pe  that  sank 
down  to  the  tiny  flat.  And  bronze-winged 
hawks  and  hombills  planed  through  the 
bmning  ^y;  and  there  was  a  smell  of  hot 
stones  in  the  sun,  and  a  clinking  noise  of 
bell-birds  somewWe  near,  as  B  strange 
gnomes  were  at  work  with  invisible  ham¬ 
mers,  mining  the  gold  that  no  man  in  all  the 
ages  of  New  Guinea  had  ever  seen,  ever 
touched  till  I  saw  and  touched  it,  and  shed 
my  blood  up<m  it,  that  morning.  And 
while  we  ate  and  drank,  and  watched  eadr 
other  slyly  from  under  our  c)relids,  there 
was  just  one  thought  in  the  minds  of  every¬ 
one —  “Gold!”  But  not  very  far  from  it, 
1  think,  was  the  thought  of  the  other  thing 
that  maddens,  too,  when  seen;  that  cries 
out,  too,  when  flung  up>on  the  ground — 
bk)^. 


rllS  field  was  unlike  anytMng  dse 
ever  found  in  New  Guinea,  in  that 
it  had  no  room  for  free  enterprise. 
All  the  other  fidds — the  Yodda,  the  Afleora, 
the  Keveri,  the  St.  Aignan,  the  Lakekamu, 
the  Waria,  the  Woodlark — were  big,  almost 
indefinite  in  extent.  If  a  man  could  not 
stake  his  claim  on  one  creek,  he  could  go 
out  and  find  another,  maybe  better.  If  a 
rich  “jeweler’s  shop”  was  all  taken  up, 
there  would  probably  be  something  as  go^ 
to  be  found  not  far  away.  A  prospector 
could  take  his  boys  and  his  tools  and 
dynamite  miles  up  into  the  neighboring 
bush,  back  his  own  opnnion,  and  justify  it, 
perhap>s,  with  a  take  of  some  few  hundred 
ounces,  coarse  or  fine,  all  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  poimds  an  ounce. 

Here  it  was  different.  You  might  nodoubt 
go  prospecting  among  the  hills  with  fair 
chance  of  an  ordinzuy  success;  but  no  one 
was  likely  to  relish  that,  with  the  washings 
of  half  a  dozen  fields  all  concentrated  into 
one  marvelous  natural  sluice-box,  ready  for 
the  taking. 

It  was,  in  fine,  a  meal  for  only  one;  but  a 
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royal  meal  at  that.  And  Spicer’s  expedi¬ 
tion  had  missed  it,  by  a  day. 

“Better  be  careful  of  'accidents’  in  the 
bush,”  I  thought,  even  as  I  pressed  the  two 
to  shme  my  f<^.  “It’s  a  big  strain  on  any 
man’s  self-restraint.  Nothing  open,  of 
course  —  I’d  respect  that  —  but  so  many 
little  sneaky  ways  of  killing  are  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“What  kept  you  back  on  the  road?”  I 
asked  the  two.  I  wanted  to  know;  besides, 
this  silence  was  irritating  me.  They  looked 
so  well  pleased  with  Uiemselves;  had  so 
little  right  to  be  pleased . 

“Foolery,”  answered  Caxon,  his  mouth 
choked  by  biscuit.  “Spicer  here  won’t 
realize  that  I’m  leader,  and — ” 

“Quite  incorrect,”  bleated  Spicer,  in  what 
I  fancy  he  took  to  be  an  “Oxford  accent” 
“At  the  death  of  Sir  Richard,  the  leader¬ 
ship  devolved  on  me.  We  h^  been  dis¬ 
appointed — sadly  dist^pointed — in  one  or 
two  pec^le  who  had  mtended  to  join  us; 
put  in  capital  and  all  that — ^it  bec^e  im¬ 
possible  to  do  as  we  had  intended,  cross  the 
country  and  open  up  the  districts  that  you 
people  have  so  sadl)r — ” 

“Cut  it  out,”  said  Caxon.  “We’ve  done 
more  than  the  like  of  you  could  do  in  a  him- 
dred  years.  This  man,”  he  continued,  “has 
had  to  be  led  by  the  hand  through  every 
puddle  on  the  way;  he  cried  when  it 
rained — ” 

“I  did  not,  damn  you,”  was  Spicer’s  reply. 

“Morally  speaking,”  went  on  Caxon, 
“you  did.  You  yelped  the  whole  trip. 
Now  go  on.” 

“I  decided,”  said  Spicer,  with  a  nasty 
glance  at  the  other,  “that  the  interests  of 
the  Empiah  would  best  be  served  by  open¬ 
ing  up  what  we  had  been  led  to  understand 
was  a  probable  gold-field  of  the  very — ” 

“You  were  out  for  cash  to  go  on  the  spree, 
same  as  myself,”  commented  Caxon.  “And 
if  you’d  fired  just  about  two  more  shots  into 
that  crowd  of  natives  we  met,  neither  of  us 
would  ever  have  seen  this  place.” 

“We  are  too  late  in  any  case,”  said  Spicer, 
in  what  seemed  to  me,  oddly  enough,  a 
somevdiat  reproving  tone.  r^ar^  the 
natives,  we  were  in  frightful  peril — ” 

“Not  till  you  loosed  off  at  them,  and 
dropped  a  girl  and  a  young  boy — ” 

“I  aimed—” 

“Maybe,  but  you  never  hit  what  you  aim 
at.  You  started  the  whole  crowd  on  us, 
and  then  I  had  to  shoot,  and  we  wiped  them 


out  considerably.  Of  course  we  had  to  go 
round  after  that.” 

“The  result  of  your  alleged  leadership,” 
patronized  Spicer,  “being,  in  sum,  that  we 
have  arrived  after  all  the  valuable  ground  is 
p^ed.” 

“Yes,”  said  Caxon  simply,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  pint-size  pannikin. 

I  knew  the  Papuan  miner  too  well  to 
question  him.  But  there  was  something 
about  the  whole  deal  that  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  I  thought.  “If 
they  fancy  they  can  out  me  somehow  or 
other  in  the  bush,  they’ve  got  another 
think  coming.  I’ve  got  the  place  in  spite 
of  them  all,  and  I’ll  keep  it.” 


WE  FINISHED  our  meal,  and  the 
two  newcomers,  without  further 
parley,  went  down  to  the  flat  and 
b^an  walking  about.  They  had  no  very 
large  area  to  walk  in.  Spicer,  I  saw,  was  for 
going  over  my  claim  but  Caxon  spoke  to  him 
rou^y  (it  is  an  appalling  breach  of  etiquette, 
on  any  gold-field,  to  visit  a  claim  unasked) 
and  he  drew  back.  Then  they  began  talk 
ing.  They  stood  with  their  badcs  turned  to 
me;  Caxon  never  stirred  his  head,  but  Spicer, 
now  and  then,  threw  a  glance  at  me  over  his 
shoulder,  showing — what  I  had  not  much 
doubted — that  I  was  the  subject  of  con 
versation. 

It  was  fairly  late  in  the  afternoon  by  now; 
nevertheless,  the  pair  started  off,  when  they 
had  crossed  the  ^t,  on  what  was  evidently 
a  brief  prospecting  trip.  I  heard  the  clink 
of  Caxon’s  pick  now  and  then,  and  the 
sharp  tap  of  a  hammer.  I  did  not  trouble 
much  alMUt  them;  I  was  too  busy  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  wash  out  a  few 
more  dishes  of  gravel.  There  could  be  no 
questi'on,  now,  of  loading  carriers  with  gold 
for  the  homeward  trip,  but  I  wanted,  at 
least,  a  good  sample. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  that 
hour — the  ecstasy  of  washing  out  d^  after 
dish,  lifted  almost  anywhere  on  the  flat,  and 
finding,  sure  as  day,  at  the  bottom  of  every 
one,  a  rich  sediment  of  yellow  dust  and 
flakes.  I  had  prospected  before;  found 
gold  before — not  to  my  profit  I  ranem- 
bered  the  hopeless  weariness  of  washing 
through  an  entire  morning,  here  a  dish  and 
there  another,  from  various  parts  of  the 
groimd  I  had  selected;  finding  perhaps 
“colors”  (which  means  a  couple  of  minute 
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ipangles)  in  one  dish  out  of  twenty;  calcu¬ 
lating  that,  after  working  hard  half  the  day, 

I  bad  got  about  half  a  crown’s  worth.  No 
use  dynamiting,  tearing  up,  fluming  water, 
placing  sluice-boxes,  for  tl^U 

Here  also  there  was  no  use  in  tearing  up 
and  dynamiting;  no  need  either. 

Nature,  ams^angly,  had  done  the  work. 
My  claim  might  be  the  better  for  sluicing 
later  on;  but  at  the  moment,  one  could  col¬ 
lect  enough  to  make  any  man  crazy  drunk 
with  gold-lust,  out  of  the  simple  washing  of 
a  dozen  dishes. 

I  washed  them;  collected  the  gold  (it  was 
about  thirty-five  ounces)  and  put  it  away  in 
one  of  my  swags,  for  Caxon  and  Spicer  were 
now  returning  from  what  I  took  to  be  a 
fruitless  quest,  and  I  did  not  want  them  to 
see  my  marvelous  gains.  True,  they  knew 
what  Tatatata  was  running  to  the  dish, 
and  that  I  was  panning  some  out,  but 
there’s  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  knowing  gold  is  somewhere  about, 
and  actually  seeing  the  shine  of  it. 

They  came  straight  up  to  me,  evi¬ 
dently  a  preconceived  plan.  They 
looked  tir^  and  dirty,  discouraged 
too.  Caxon’s  chin  was  not  so  far  outthrust 
as  usual;  Spicer’s  mouth  dragged  open,  and 
diere  was  a  nasty  lode  about  his  pretty  blue 
eyes  that  I  had  seen  more  than  once  l^ore. 

“Well,  Baa-Baa,”  he  began  unpropi¬ 
tiously,  “it  seems  that  the  only  thing  we  can 
do-” 

“Say  that  again,”  I  interrupted,  “and  say 
it  right.” 

“Mister  Amory,”  he  corrected,  with  scorn¬ 
ful  emphasis,  “llie  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  peg  out  what’s  left,  and  go  back.” 

“You  understand  the  mining  laws  of  the 
country,  I  suppose,”  was  my  answer. 

“I  do,  if  he  doesn’t,”  put  in  Caxon. 
•'We’re  not  gdng  to  visit  the  Mines  Depart¬ 
ment  this  trip.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  come  back  with  us.  You’ve  got  the 
loan  of  us  over  the  whole  business,  and 
we’ll  all  be  safer  together.  That  fancy 
shooting  of  Spicer’s  has  made  the  bush  a 
bit  lively,  I  reckon.” 

I  reflected.  Caxon  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  right.  Joining  forces  and  carriers  would 
be  b«t  for  everyone.  My  boys  had  al¬ 
ready  shot  a  couple  of  big  tusker  pigs,  which 
would  help  out  the  food  question.  We 
could  travd  faster  together,  because  there 
would  be  plenty  of  hands  to  cut  a  road  when 


wanted;  menre  safely,  because  the  natives 
would  be  riow  to  attack  a  big  body  of  people. 
There  was  nothing  that  I  need  stay  for, 
now  that  I  had  pe^ed  my  claim;  I  had  only 
to  go  down  to  Pext  Moresby  and  get  it 
granted. 

Nevertheless,  i  was  loth  to  go. 

The  blue  and  amethyst  slopes  oi  the 
great  basin — so  marvelous,  so  still,  so 
far  away  from  all  the  outer  world— ^Ued  me; 
the  veiled,  {jeering  crests  of  the  Pia  Laurier 
Range  clutched  at  my  heart.  This  place 
was  mine,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  of  mere 
claim-ownership.  If  I  had  not  first  seen  it, 

I  had  first  set  foot  on  it,  discovered  its 
treasures;  it  belonged  to  me  as  the  maiden 
belongs  to  her  first  master,  no  matter  who, 
beforehand,  may  have  looked  on  her  with 
desire.  Pioneers,  and  they  only,  will  un¬ 
derstand,  when  I  say  that  I  had  a  passion 
for  Tatatata;  that  it  came  monstrously 
hard  on  me  to  leave  it. 

Still,  I  had  to  go.  The  liberal  mining 
laws  of  Papua  would  support  my  claim,  ff 
taken  up  at  once;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  I  al¬ 
lowed  other  claimants  to  get  ahead  of  me 
in  making  application,  my  tide  might 
suffer.  Caxon,  of  course,  knew  this,  m^e 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  when  he  invited  me  to 
travel  with  the  p>arty.  That  was  how  I 
phrased  it  to  myself. 

Yet,  and  yet,  when  the  next  day  came, 
when  the  tents  had  been  struck,  and  the 
carriers’  loads  portioned  out,  and  the  long, 
hard,  upward  tramp  was  beginning,  I  couM 
not  do  away  with  a  sense  of  ill-de^ed  anx¬ 
iety.  On  the  surface  everything  was  right. 
I  had  won  the  race,  taken  the  treasure. 
Caxon  with  his  callous  greed,  disregarding 
everything  in  life  but  gain;  Spicer,  greedy 
too,  foolishly  tricked  out  in  Imperial 
thoughts  of  greater  souls  that 

*‘Hung  loose  upon  kirn,  as  a  giant's  robe 
upon  a  dwarfish  thief — ” 

were  both  defeated.  That  was  well.  What, 
then,  troubled  me? 

As  far  as  I  could  define  the  matter,  it  was 
this:  they  did  not  really  mind. 

Inexplicable,  that.  Unsatisfactory,  that. 
Disturbing — to  the  pioneer  instinct  that 
senses  hidden  danger;]  feeb,  in  the  very 
rhythm  of  its  pulses,  coming  storm,  while 
skies  are  still  blue,  clouds  still  light  and 
innocent,  above. 
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T'HE  thought  (it  was  not  a  fear,  nothing 
so  definite)  stayed  with  me  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  trip  down  to  the 
Romilly  fover.  Nothing  occurred  to  deep)en 
it;  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  happened  to 
make  it  less. 

I  could  not  help  observing  that  my  two 
white  companions  were  almost  nervously 
amdous  lest  I  should  leave  their  sight.  If  I 
so  much  as  strayed  away  into  the  bush  dur¬ 
ing  our  noonday  rest,  after  some  rare,  ice- 
pale  orchid  plant  that  I  coveted  for  Pia, 
the  bear-like  shuffle  of  Spicer  would  in¬ 
stantly  disturb  my  solitude.  If  I  was  five 
minutes  late  for  the  evening  meal  miscalled 
dinner,  one  of  Caxon’s  carriers,  brown,  bare, 
scarce  visible  in  the  six  o’clock  twilight, 
would  b^in  to  haunt  my  tent-door  like  a 
ghost,  and  keep  on  haunting  it  till  I  came 
out. 

There  is  a  streak  of  vanity  in  every  man; 
my  streak  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
two  of  them  valued  my  company — in  view 
of  tfife  dangerous  country  we  were  travers¬ 
ing — more  than  I  had  supposed.  Yet  the 
puzzlement,  the  anxiety,  were  still  alive, 
somewhere  submerged  in  my  mind.  I  did 
not  altogether  understand. 

We  had  now  passed  the  safer  part  of  the 
journey,  the  uninhabited  coimUy  that  lay 
beneath  Pia  Laurier  Range,  and  were  en¬ 
tering  a  district  owned  by  the  nomad  tribes 
who  had  already  killed  Grace’s  partner,  and 
several  of  my  carriers.  It  was  like  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry,  a  welter  of  razorbacks, 
gorges,  torrents  and  sheer  precipice.  Vil¬ 
lages  there  imdoubtedly  were,  but  they 
were  cleverly  concealed  for  the  most  part; 
once  in  a  while,  you  would  see  a  group  of 
brown  mushrooms  clinging  incredibly  to  the 
scarp  of  some  huge  clffl,  and  realize,  with 
wonder,  that  they  were  not  fungi,  but 
houses;  houses  inhabited  by  human  crea¬ 
tures  unpossessed  of  wings,  who  had  to 
reach  them  and  leave  them  somehow, 
daily.  There  was  never  anyone  visible 
about  these  places,  even  when  you  scanned 
them  with  a  field-glass.  I  fancy  that  the 
inhabitants  saw  us  long  before  we  saw 
them,  and  went,  some  into  hiding,  others 
into  ambush,  without  delay. 

ON  ONE  afternoon,  we  had’  been 
climbing  for  some  hours,  having 
taken  a  route  slightly  different  from 
that  of  the  outward  trip,  and  intending  to 
cut  across  a  ridge  that  teth  parties  had  pre¬ 


viously  circled  from  below.  There  were 
reasons  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  anyone. 
This  way  brought  us  into  a  bit  of  new  coun¬ 
try;  and  so  it  was  that,  emerging  suddenly 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  came  without 
any  warning  right  upon  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  Tatatata  tribe. 

We  had  avoided  villages  up  to  this;  the 
prudent  explorer  keeps  away  from  Stone- 
Age  Papuans,  if  he  has  no  urgent/business 
with  them,  since  contact  with  unknown 
natives  spells  trouble,  in  almost  every  case. 
But  here  we  were  taken  by  surprise;  quite 
unexpectedly  we  came  straight  into  a  clear¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  a  bunch  of 
shabby  huts  in  it,  overlooking  a  magnificent 
view  of  forests  and  ranges. 

The  people  had  heard  us  long  before; 
their  women,  pigs,  babies,  and  collections  of 
skulls,  were  no  doubt  already  carried  off 
into  the  bush.  We  found  the  men  awaiting 
us,  plucky  chaps  that  they  were — thirty  or 
forty  naked  creatures  decked  in  feathers  and 
shells  and  dogs’  teeth,  armed  with  the 
formidable  bow  of  the  rangers,  that  can 
shoot  through  at  a  hundred  yards,  and  the 
stone  club  that  smashes  a  skull  as  easily  as  a 
spoon  smashes  an  egg.  Not  much  to  stand 
against  our  rifles — but  they  didn’t  know 
nfles;  that  was  the  trouble;  and  Caxon  and 
myself  were  equally  disinclined  to  stage  a 
massacre,  by  way  of  teaching  them. 

Not  so  the  wretched  Spicer.  With  his 
book,  no  doubt,  well  to  the  fore  in  what  he 
called  his  mind,  and  some  stage  idea  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  mighty  hero  urging  him  on,  he 
seized  his  rifle,  and,  before  either  of  us 
could  stop  him,  had  pumped  half  a  dozen 
bullets  into  the  crowd. 

The  star-shell  of  profanity  that  Caxon 
touched  off,  up>on  this,  would  have 
done  credit  to  Flanders — where,  by  the 
way,  he  had  probably  learned  it.  If  Spicer 
couldn’t  hold  himself,  with  firearms,  Caxon 
could  and  did.  But  the  time  had  passed 
for  that.  One  man  had  fallen — I  remember 
thinking,  in  the  middle  of  all  the  mess,  that 
Spicer  was  the  rottenest  shot  I  had  ever 
seen — and  the  rest,  hoo-hooing  as  head¬ 
hunters  do,  were  right  on  the  top  of  us. 

You  could  not  blame  them.  They  were 
defending  their  homes  and  their  women 
from  incredible  white  monsters,  who  had 
made  the  first  attack;  if  we  had  avoided  the 
village,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble, 
so  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time.  But 
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(here  was  not  much  chance  for  thought;  we 
had  all  we  could  do,  in  the  next  few  minutes, 
to  keep  our  skulls  from  being  smashed  by 
itone  dubs,  and  our  bodies  spitted  by  the 
effective  broad-blade  arrow  used  for  in¬ 
fighting.  Travel  in  Papua  teaches  you  a 
respect  for  arrows;  you  begin  to  understand 
things  about  Crecy  and  A^court  that  may 
have  puzzled  you  before. 

There  can  only  one  end  to  such  a  fight 
Spicer’s  carriers  fairly  ran  amuck;  mine 
followed  them,  and  though  Cazon  and  I 
tried  our  best  to  hold  the  brutes  (as  well  as 
we  could,  while  defending  ourselves)  they 
made  a  shambles  of  the  village  square  in 
about  six  minutes.  Almost  all  that  were 
left  of  the  tribe  bolted  into  the  bush,  and 
the  carriers  pursued,  hoo-hooing  in  triumph. 
There  is  nobody  braver  than  your  Papuan 
when  upheld  by  superiority  of  arms. 

I  have  said  that  almost  all  left.  One  re¬ 
mained;  a  huge,  powerful  fellow,  with  fiery 
sunken  eyes  Uke  a  gorilla’s,  and  arms  that 
could  have  hugged  a  bear.  He  had  singled 
out  Spicer  from  the  begitming,  but  a  mass  of 
blood-drunk  carriers,  dubbing  and  shooting, 
got  between  them,  and  the  chief  (such  I 
think  he  was)  could  not  break  through. 
With  half  an  eye  and  a  fragment  of  my 
mind,  1  had  somehow,  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  troubles,  noticed  Spicer;  he  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  magazine,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  reload,  and  was  trying  furious¬ 
ly  to  back  away,  covered  by  the  carriers. 

I  didn’t  notice  him  again  until  the  carriers 
had  charged  out  of  the  village.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened,  and  happened  so  quickly 
that  I  hai^’t  time  to  realize  it  before  it  was 
done. 

The  big  chief,  who  had  been  biding  his 
time,  made  a  leap  half  across  the  village 
square,  caught  Spicer  in  his  gorilla-like  arms, 
sprang  with  him  right  over  the 
precipice.  Caxon,  still  spouting  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Flanders  and  Sari-Bair,  followed 
a;>  fast  as  he  could,  but  wasn’t  fast  enough. 
He  stood  hanging  over  the  edge,  alternately 
cursing  Spicer  and  the  chief.  1  gathered 
from  a  few  red-hot  sentences,  that  Ae  black 
gorilla  was  one  of  the  party  into  which 
Spicer  had  foolishly  fired,  some  days  earlier; 
that  the  whole  trouble  which  beset  us  was 
due  to  his  earlier  folly.  This  explained 
what  had  been  puzzling  me — the  reason 
for  the  ambush  that  the  tribe  had  sprung 
OD  us;  it  would  have  been  more  natm^  for 
them  to  clear  out  when  they  saw  us  coming. 


I  hadn’t  time  to  think  about  that,  however, 
nor  time  to  think  about  anything,  save  oat 
fact  which  blazoned  itself  on  my  mind — 
that  a  white  num,  captured  alive  by  a  New 
Guinea  tribe,  is  very  much  worse  than 
dead.  And  as  the  chid  had  done,  I  jumped 
clear  over  the  precipice. 

I  HEARD  Caxon  shout;  no  doubt  he 
thought  I  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  little  madness  in  the 
act,  b^use  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  that  I 
should  light  where  I  reckcmed  the  chief 
had  lighted — on  some  safe,  unseen  ledge. 
And  indeed,  1  was  very  near  toppling  down 
the  rocky  face  of  the  mountain  aiter  all.  I 
saw  the  ledge  as  I  leaped,  managed  to  hit 
it,  and  then,  having  boot-soles  instead  of 
bare  prehensile  feet  to  hold  on  with,  I  lost 
footing,  1  bumped  down  on  my  back,  and 
saw,  for  one  unpleasant  moment,  a  whole 
blue  countryside  spread  out  between  my 
sprawling  legs. 

It  was  touch  and  go,  but  I  did  not  go  that 
time.  1  got  one  elbow  round  a  stone, 
clasped  a  projecting  root  with  the  other 
hand,  and  managed  to  wriggle  back  to  safe¬ 
ty.  The  chief  had  disappeared.  I  made 
aiter  him,  round  the  comer  of  the  cliff.  I 
did  not  look  down;  the  path  was  not  as 
wide  as  a  book-cover,  and  that  blue,  spreadr 
ing  country  below,  with  its  long  river 
courses  of  silver,  was  much  too  clearly 
visible,  whether  you  looked  for  it  or  not.  I 
came  on  the  chief  in  a  few  moments.  He 
had  turned  the  comer  of  the  cliff  as  neatly  as 
a  man  takes  a  loaded  lorry  round  a  bend;  he 
was  carrying  Spicer,  with  due  regard  to  the 
law  of  centiffugal  force,  well  on  the  outside, 
so  that  the  luckless  fellow’s  legs  hung  out 
over  nothing  at  all.  Spicer  wasn’t  insen¬ 
sible,  I  judg^,  but  he  was  limp  aed  power¬ 
less  with  sb^r  fright. 

There  was  no  way  of  getting  him  unless 
one  risked  his  life  first;  so,  remembering 
what  was  likely  to  happ>en  to  him  if  the 
chief  got  away  with  him,  I  toppled  that 
worthy  over  with  a  shot  right  into  the  back 
from  my  .45  Colt,  and  “stood  by”  to 
grab. 

It  was  a  near  thing;  so  near  that  I  used  to 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  remember  it, 
afterward.  The  chief  went  down  with  a 
yell  that  was  like  the  long  screech  of  a  train 
going  into  a  tunnel.  I  never  heard  him 
crash.  I  had  seized  Spicer’s  legs  almost  as 
I  fired,  but  he  went  over  the  cliff  too,  and  if 
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the  only,  out  of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
all  whom  I  had  known,  all  whom  I  had  not 
known.  This  was  as  plain  to  me  as  the 
iving  of  the  sim  from  east  to  west.  The 
rest  of  it  fdkrned. 

%e  was  wearing  an  exceedingly  pretty 
iHiite  frock,  and  a  wide  white  hat,  t^t  made 
her  eyes  look  bluer  than  ever.  Everything 
she  wore  was  white.  I  noticed  that,  and 
was  rather  surprised  that  she  did  not  wear 
some  kind  of  sporting  dress,  here  in  the 
s^ds;  but  all  she  did,  in  my  eyes,  was  neces¬ 
sarily  appropriate  and  right  Some  way 
apart  from  the  others  she  stood,  on  a  clear 
space  of  marshy  grass;  it  came  to  me  that 
she  had  something  private  to  say.  Then 
I  caught  her  hands,  and  held  them  for  an 
endless  minute,  and  I  was  sure  that  the 
trouble  did  not  matter,  whatever  it  was, 
because  it  had  left  her  alive,  and  myself 
alive,  and  both  of  us  together. 

“Phil,”  she  said  with  curt  directness,  as  if 
seconds,  minutes,  were  counted.  “Will  you 
do  something  for  me?” 

“Do  you  think  you  need  ask?” 

“Maybe.  ...  I  want  you  to  make  a 
blindfold  promise,  and  you  won’t  like  that. 
I  want  you  to  promise  you’ll  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions.” 

I  did  not  like  it.  Still,  I  answered — 
“I’ll  promise  anything  you  choose,  and 
ask  nothing.” 

“Then,  Hiil,  I  want  you  to  marry  me — 
now.” 

The  promise  held — as  a  heel-rope  holds 
a  horse,  that  would  break  away,  if  only  it 
dared.  A  hundred  questions  were  in  my 
eyes,  I  have  no  doubt;  I  have  no  doubt 
either  that  the  whole  hundred  were  drowned, 
swept  out  of  sight,  in 'the  tide  of  fierce 
triumph  that  caught  me  when  I  realized 
that  Pia  was  to  mine,  today. 

She  read  me.  “There’s  a  missionary  with 
us,”  she  said.  “Mr.  Gartney.  He’s  coming 
now.  He’ll  marry  us,  but — I  can’t — go 
with  you.” 

“Go  with  me?  I’ve  come  back!”  I  had 
her  hand;  1  held  it  as  if  never,  in  life  or 
death,  I  meant  to  let  it  go  again. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  her  eyes  looking  at  me 
and  through  me,  in  the  same  moment,  as 
though  she  saw  something  very  far  beyond. 
‘Yes,  but  it’s  good-by,  the  same.  You 
promised,  Phil!” 

“I’ll  a^  nothing,”  I  told  her.  But  I 
kept  that  slim  brown  hand  in  mine,  and  I 
t>ever  let  it  go  until  the  Reverend  Mr. 


Gartney,  and  his  two  witnesses — the  laiuich 
engineer  and  a  stray  trader  who  was  travel¬ 
ing  with  them — ^had  done  with  her,  and 
with  me;  until  my  seal  ring  was  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  fi^er,  and  my  name,  the  Black 
Sheep’s  name,  was  hers  till  death  should 
part  us.  Then  I  let  go,  to  place  my  arms 
about  her,  and  before  any  and  every 
creature  who  might  be  looking  on,  to  ki5« 
my  wife. 

She  did  not  kiss  me  back;  almost  she 
seemed  to  shiver  a  little,  as  if  with  cold. 
I  loosed  her,  looked  round,  and  saw  that  my 
friend  Bassett  was  there.  I  had  noticed 
him  on  the  river  bank,  some  minutes  earlier, 
but  he  hadn’t  seemed  to  matter. 

WITH  his  tall  rifle-armed  police 
boys,  he  was  walking  toward  us 
across  the  marshy  grass;  had 
reached  us;  was  looking  at  me;  was  speaking. 

“Amory,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry  to  say  I 
have  orders  to  arrest  you  for  the  allied 
murder  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.” 

1  turned  not  to  him,  but  to  Pia.  In  one 
moment,  I  understood  all.  She,  the  fear¬ 
less  rider,  the  candid  lover,  had  dared  one 
more  risk.  She  had  tricked  me  into  doing 
that  which  never,  knowingly,  could  I  have 
done — link  my  life  with  hers,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  crime  and  death.  The  words 
were  said;  there  was  no  unsaying  them. 
Pia  was  married  to  an  arrested  murderer. 

“Anything  you  say,”  warned  Bassett, 
“may  be  us^  in  evidence  against  you.” 

I  paid  no  more  attention  to  him  than  to 
the  winds  of  the  Romilly  River.  I  faced 
my  five-minutes’  wife,  squarely  looking  her 
in  the  eyes.  “You  should  not  have  done 
it,”  I  said. 

Pia  looked  back  at  me,  and  her  eyes  did 
not  fall  before  mine,  in  that  duel.  “It’s 
my  answer  to  you,  ”  she  said.  “I  know  about 
ever>’thing.” 

“That  you  don’t — ”I  was  beginning,  but 
Bassett  cut  me  short. 

“She  does,”  he  said.  “I  told  her.” 

“You  told—” 

“Yes.” 

“WTiat  damned  reason  had  you  to — ” 
Said  Bassett  in  his  precise  manner — 
“You  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  you  have  no 
private  affairs  left.  In  any  case,  all  this  is 
very  irregular.  I  must  a^  you  to  ccxne 
with  me.  I’m  sure  you  won’t  make  trouble.” 

“I  won’t,”  I  answered  him.  “Give  me 
five  minutes’  talk  first.” 
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He  went  away,  remaining  in  sight. 

I  turned  to  Pia.  “What  is  it  that 
you  know?”  I  asked  her.  I  could 
not  believe  the  whole  wretched  story  was 
out  at  last,  or  that  she  would  dare  to  tell  it  . 
if  it^ere. 

^ut  the  white  fire  of  my  wife’s  spirit 
dared  anything.  “I  know,”  she  said  cal^y, 
“that  Richard  was  a  leper — ” 

“Not  proved.” 

“Suspected,  at  all  events.  I  know  you 
met  him  and  told  him  you’d  recogni^ 
him.  And  he  said  he  did  not  care.  Aai  he 
was  going  to  the  mainland  for  the  wedding. 
And  you  shot  him,  because  you  could  not 
stop  him  any  other  way.  You  did  it  to 
save  me.  You  knew  you  might  be  hanged 
for  it — ” 

“Dear  love,  it’s  not  might;  it’s  will  be.” 
“I  don’t  believe  it.  But  if  you  are,  I’ll  go 
with  you  to  prison,  and  I’ll  wsdk  with  you  to 
the  end,  and  I’ll  kiss  you  before  you  die — 
like  this.” 

I  met  her  lips  before  they  had  time  to 
reach  mine;  and  we  clung  together  caring 
nothing  for  the  men  on  the  river  bank, 
caring  nothing  for  who  saw  us,  in  an  em¬ 
brace  fierce,  long  as  if  indeed  the  shadow 
of  the  gaUows  tree  rose  up  above  us,  ready 
to  end  all. 

She  drew  back;  the  little  feet  that  I  had 
swept  up  away  from  earth,  in  the  long  pas¬ 
sion  of  my  kiss,  came  down  again  with 
their  white  weddmg  shoes  splashing  in  the 
mud.  “They’ll  take  you  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  launch,”  §he  said.  “The  Papuan 
Cinef  is  down  the  river  a  little  way,  waiting 
for  me.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Back  to  Port  Moresby.  I  never  went 
away— so  many  things  began  to  happen. 
Mr.  Spicer  turned  up) — he  went  to  Fi^er- 
man’s  Island  and  questioned  the  old  Solo- 
man  man  who’s  care-taker — ”  ^ 

“Why,  I  never  saw  a  soul  about,  except 
Fanshawe.” 

“No.  But  it  seems  he  was  hidden  away 
somewhere,  afraid  to  show.  Mr.  Spicer 
got  it  out  of  him.  He — Mr.  Spicer — knew 
all  sorts  of  things — I  can’t  think — ” 

“I  can,”  I  said,  remembering  that  night 
on  Dam,  and  the  meeting  with  Spicer, 
outside  Bassett’s  house. 

“He  set  all  this  going,  before  he  and  the 
other  man  started  up  ooimtry  after  you. 
He  must  have  known  they’d  be  waiting 
for  you  here.” 
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ALL  that  had  puzzled  me,  all  I  had  fdt 
and  feared,  was  pdlain  to  me  no^ip- 
A  ^  too  late.  Well  m^t  they  take  thei 
defeat  lightly,  when  it  meant  so  Uttle!  Wd 
might  they  stick  close  on  the  way  down  to 
the  trap  that  was  to  be  sprung  upx>n  me- 
me,  their  only  rival  to  the  gold  of  Tatatatal 
“I’m  going,”  she  said.  “It  has  to  be 
good-by,  as  I  said,  but  I  shall  be  near  you, 
all  the  time,  and  if — ^if — ” 

She  could  not  bring  forth  the  black 
words  a  second  time.  “I  understand,”  I 
tcfid  her,  “God’s  blesring  on  you,  darling. 
And  upx)n  that,  we  piart^. 

Bassett  was  waiting.  Bassett  took  me  to 
the  launch.  It  app)eared  that  Spicer  and 
Caxon  were  going  by  the  other  bmt.  Bas¬ 
sett  wouldn’t  t^e  them  in  the  launch. 
“We  shall  get  there  first,”  he  told  me.  “It 
may  matter  to  you,  and  may  not.  Any¬ 
how  you  shall  have  the  chance.  I  suppose 
you  got  something.” 

I  leaned  to  pick  up  my  swag;  o|)ened  it, 
and  turned  out  a  pile  of  coarse  gold,  from 
the  bottom  of  a  billycan.  “I  washed 
twelve  dishes  for  that,”  I  told  him.  Bas¬ 
sett’s  eyes  opened  wide.  “What  have  you 
stmck?”  he  asked.  “Looks  as  if  you’d 
been  raiding  a  jeweler’s.” 

“I  have,”  I  told  him.  “A  jeweler’s 
shop” — using  the  local  name  for  some 
unusually  rich  area  or  px)cket.  “But  h 
isn’t  likely  to  matter  p)ailicularly;  if  they 
break  my  neck  at  Koki  gaol,  1  shan’t  have 
much  time  to  enjoy  it.” 

Bassett  had  nothing  to  say.  I  think  be 
hated  his  job  so  much  that  he  couldn’t  even 
be  dvil.  I  understood  his  frame  of  mind, 
more  or  less  shared  it,  and  on  the  run  to 
Port  Moresby,  happily  a  brief  one,  we 
scarcely  exchanged  ten  sentences. 

On  the  day  when  we  made  pwrt.  the 
Papuan  Chief,  lagging  a  few  miles  behind 
us,  I  was  given  p)ermission  to  visit  the  Mines 
Office  more  or  less  in  custody,  and  make  my 
application.  So  far  as  precaution  could  do 
it,  I  was  holding  Tatatata.  But  that  my 
tenure  was  p)erilous,  none  knew  better  than  L 
Caxon  and  Spicer  were  in  court  during 
the  trial,  when  it  came  on  a  day  or  two 
after.  They  watched  every  p)oint  with  the 
sharpness  of  prosecuting  attorneys.  I  don’t 
know  what  they  made  of  it.  What  I  made 
of  it,  that  first  day,  was  that  I  was  not,  at 
all  events,  going  to  be  hanged.  I  had  a 
lawyer;  he  was  doing  his  best,  and  making 
the  most  of  Fanshawe’s  attack  on  me;  and 
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his  attempt  to  run  me  down.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case;  but  I  thought  of  Pia,  waiting  for  news 
in  t^  littk  house  among  the  oleander  and 
ba^»hinia  trees,  and  held  my  tongue.  The 
old  Solomon  islander  was  chief  witness. 

The  boy  I  had  hired  in  port,  who  cleaned 
my  rifle  and  found  one  shot  had  been  fired;  a 
stray  Hula  native,  who  had  been  out  fishing 
(m  die  reef,  and  had  seen  me  come  away 
from  Fisherman,  make  a  long  sweep,  and 
return,  were  others.  Spicer,  when  called, 
told  shamelessly  all  that  he  had  overheard 
under  the  house  in  Daru,  and  thereby 
sheeted  home  to  me  the  one  thing  wanting 
—motive.  I  was  known  of  course  to  be  in 
love  with  Miss  Laurier,  but  that  alone 
would  hardly  have  fixed  the  crime — if 
crime  one  must  call  it;  I  have  never  felt 
inclined  to  do  so. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  jury  found  me 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  ^at  I  was 
sentenced  to  five  years. 

I  AM  quite  certain  that  those  twelve  good 
men  and  true  of  Port  Moresby  stretched 
a  point  in  order  to  save  my  neck;  and  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  judge  and  the 
Crown  Prosecutor — one  of  whom  was  ofl&- 
dally  doing  his  best  to  have  me  hanged,  while 
the  other  was  officially  ready  to  pronounce 
the  sentence — ^were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  verdict  than  they  would  have  ad¬ 
mitted  officially. 

I  don’t  know  that  the  people  of  Port 
Mcwesby,  take  them  by  and  large,  are  any 
better  or  any  worse  than  most  small  trop¬ 
ical  communities;  but  I  do  know  that  in 
q>ite  of  their  faults,  which  are  pretty  much 
mme,  and  in  spite  of  their  virtues,  which  are 
occasionally  deadly,  and  are  not  mine  at  all 
I  love  them,  and  always  did.  They  are 
solid  at  heart. 

They  stuck  by  me,  that  day.  I  killed 
Richard  Fanshawe,  if  ever  a  man  killed 
another.  But  they  said — the  store  people, 
and  the  government  people,  and  the  planter 
people,  who  made  up  the  twelve — that  I 
hadn’t  meant  to  do  it.  So  I  was  sent  to 
Koki  gaol,  and  there  was  no  gallows  built 
up  inside  the  yard  for  me,  after  all.  And  I 
chose — out  of  a  dozen  who  offered — a  friend 
to  go  to  Tatatata,  and  do  the  work  that  was 
necessary  to  hold  my  claim  for  me. 

I  had  ptassed  some  days  in  the  gaol  al¬ 
ready,  waiting  for  trial.  Pia  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  and  see  me,  together  with 


the  solicitor  who  defended  the  case.  But 
now — now  that  my  freedom  was  definitely 
forfeited,  that  the  paying  of  the  long  price 
1  had  incurred  was  fairly  begun — visits 
ceased.  During  the  next  three  months,  I 
might  see  no  one,  save  the  'vrixite  gaoler  and 
the  black  warders,  and  the  prisoners,  natives 
all  of  them.  Except  myself  there  were  no 
white  prisoners  at  the  time;  for  that  mercy, 
at  least,  I  was  thankful. 

WAS  late  in  the  year  now;  the  dry 

winds  were  over,  and  the  wet  winds 

>  bemn.  The  avenue  of  palms  that  leads 
to  Kou  gaol  shone  emerald,  silver-laced, 
against  a  plum-blue  plain  of  sea;  the  poin- 
dana  trees  were  feathered  in  gay  green, 
with  blossoms  like  whole  beds  of  scarlet 
geranium.  From  that  yard,  every  pebble 
of  which  I  was  soon  to  know  by  heart, 
one  looked  down  over  league  on  league  of 
sea,  studded  with  islets  beautiful  thou^  bar¬ 
ren;  up  to  the  crests  of  near  green  hills,  that 
turned,  far  off,  to  amethyst  and  ddphinium 
blue.  A  lovely  place;  a  place  swept  by 
fresh  sea  winds,  and  sceifted  with  jasmine 
and  frangiptaimi  flowers,  a  place  where,  at 
nights,  in  my  small  white  wooden  cell,  with 
its  open  veranda,  I  could  lie  and  look 
through  the  birdcage  wires  that  shut  me  in, 
over  plains  of  moonlight  and  of  wandering, 
silver  water' — I,  the  wanderer,  the  wild  bird, 
who  must  fly  no  more.  A  lovely  place — a 
hateful  place,  a  painted,  smiling  hdl. 

>  They  did  not  consciously  make  it  hell  for 
me  there.  They  were  kindly  cold,  coldly 
kind,  as  gaol  officials  justly  are.  Holly  the 
head  gaoler,  with  his  stiff  upri^t  carriage, 
his  immaculate  white  helmet  and  starched 
white  suit  and  white  boots,  always  freshly 
pipeclayed;  Holly,  with  his  sharp  blue  eyes, 
and  the  sc^e  that  wasn’t  a* smBe,  and  the 
voice  that  could  rake  the  hide  a  delin¬ 
quent  native  prisoner — turn  him,  with  two 
words,  into  a  heap  of  shivering  brown 
jeUy. 

Holly  wasn’t  my  friend;  he  kept  me  to  the 
letter  of  the  gaol  regulations;  slacked  noth¬ 
ing  that  might  have  been  slacked,  allowed 
nothing  that  could  be  refused.  1  suppose  he 
was  justified.  He  said  in  my  hearing  that 
I  was  a  bad  prisoner;  gave  more  trouTffe 
than  any  three  whites  he  had  ever  had 
before.  I  could  learn  working  to  order;  I 
didn’t  mind  piling  stones  by  myself  on  the 
new  little  jetty,  far  removed  from  the  black 
criminals  who  were  doing  similar  work;  I 
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made  no  trouble  about  keeping  my  cell 
tidy,  didn’t  grumble  at  the  plain,  sufficient 
iood.  What  1  could  not  learn  was  to 
avoid  “answering  back”;  letting  my  sore 
and  angry  ^irit  flash  out  in  sudden 
fivy  at  the  least  reproof.  What  I  did  not 
realize,  for  long,  was  that  in  losing  my 
freedom,  1  had  also  lost  my  rights  as  a 
human  being  and  a  man.  It  is  so,  in  gaols; 
it  must  be  so.  There  were  times  when  I 
could  have  murdered  Holly,  smashed  his 
black  warders  into  butcher-meat.  Yet 
there  was  no  time — I  think — when  right, 
according  to  prison  custom  was  on  my 
side. 

This  had  a  bad  result.  When  the  three 
months  were  out,  and  visitors,  by  law,  could 
be  permitted,  I  got  my  one  hour  on  Sun¬ 
day,  once  a  month,  and  not  another  minute. 
I  got  my  letters,  monthly;  always  read  and 
initialled.  The  letters  I  wrote  were  read 
and  initialled  also.  If  I  could  have  fitted 
myself  into  the  prison  ^pe  so  far  as  to 
b^ve  “deceitly”  “civilly”  “remember  I 
was  in  gaol,  and  not  in  the  Hotel  Austra¬ 
lia,”  (Heaven  knows  I  was  admonished 
often  enough)  I  might  have  “wangled” 
many  a  little  indulgence,  such  as  are 
granted  to  the  model — usually  experienced 
gaol-bird. 

But  for  Pia  and  for  me,  there  were 
no  extra  vi»ts.  Whole  blank  spaces 
of  silence  descended  on  the,  gaol  and 
its  inmates,  for  many  weeks  at  a  time; 
clocks  relentlessly  ticked  off  our  precious 
moments,  when  they  came.  Worst  of  all, 
though  perfectly  legal  and  right,  was  the 
presence  of  Holly  at  all  our  interviews.  He 
read  a  paper,  and  pretended  kindly  enough 
not  to  be  listening;  but — I  ask  you — wbat 
is  love-making,  under  such  conditions? 

Seeing  the  fragile  look  of  the  gaol,  the 
corrugated  iron  walls,  climbable  by  any 
active  man,  the  absurd  chicken-wire  that 
closed  in  my  cell  veranda,  I  had,  at  first, 
cherished  fancies  wherein  the  ancient  tale 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  jazzed  with  the 
seventeenth-century  romance  of  imprisoned 
Arabella  Stuart;  where  chinks  in  walls, 
with  lovers  whirring  through,  midnight 
assignations,  gaolers  outwitted,  high  digni¬ 
taries  set  at  naught,  and  love  triumphant 
over  all,  rang  cai^ons  through  my  excited 


brain.  To  be  married  to  the  sweetest 
most  noble  and  gallant  little  lady  in  the 
world,  and  to  spend  one’s  honeymoon  alone 
in  a  chicken-wired  cage,  with  the  little 
lady  pining  away  in  Tim  Ryan’s  hotd,  two 
whole  miles  away,  impossible,  unbearable. 

Nevertheless,  l^e  most  unbearable  things 
it  haj)p>ened.  Head  Gaoler  Holly  had  no 
notion  at  all  of  allowing  prisoners,  especi¬ 
ally  refractory  prisoners,  to  whisper  sweet 
nothings  through  chinks  at  any  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  even  if  there  had  been  chinks 
in  the  well  supervised  walls  of  the  prison 
yard.  Head  Gaoler  Holly,  as  instructed  by 
the  Papuan  Government,  paid  surprise 
visits  to  the  cells  at  night,  especially  mine— 
for  which  I  could  cheerfully  have  wrung  his 
neck.  If  I  had  secreted  the  tin-opener,  and 
brdien  out  of  prison  with  it — not  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  at  any  time — Head  Gaoler  Holly 
would  have  had  ffie  telephone  going,  and  the 
native  police  and  the  white  constable  out  in 
full  cry,  and  Black  Sheep  Amory  caught  in 
the  law’s  sharp  crook,  and  hauled  back  to 
the  fold  at  Kok!,  before  he  had  had  time  to 
realize  he  was  away.  I  went  into  Koki  Gaol 
determined  to  bre^  out — not  in  the  hope  of 
complete  escape,  which  I  knew  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  in  a  country  like  Papua — ^but  in 
the  full  intention  of  taking,  at  any  cost,  a 
day,  an  hour,  alone  with  Pia,  and  paying  for 
it  afterward  as  circiunstances  might  d^ 
mand.  From  first  to  last,  Head  Gaoler 
Holly  saw  I  got  no  chance. 

Mrs.  Head  Gaoler,  who  lived  near  enough 
to  the  prison  for  me  to  see  her  moving 
about  on  her  veranda,  and  for  her  to  see 
Pia  walking  alone  through  the  palms  and 
poincianas  to  visit  me,  going  away  alone 
after — Mrs.  Head  Gaoler,  being  a  gentle 
little  woman,  used  to  cry  over  Um  fate  that 
thus  parted  two  true  lovers,  and  once  even 
prevailed  upon  her  stem  partner  to  convey 
me  a  layer  cake,  stuffed  at  all  points  with 
cream  and  jam  and  sympathy.  Which  I 
relate,  because  Head  Gaoler  Holly,  I  know, 
rq)ented  this  one  weakness,  and  would 
much  rather  the  world  knew  nothing  about 
it. 

But  Mrs.  Head  Gaoler — well,  I  think  her 
layer  cake  (I  could  not  eat  it,  good  as  it 
was)  may  fairly  rank  with  the  “cup  of 
cold  water”  which  we  are  told  will  not  be 
forgotten. 


In  the  conclusion  next  month  Pia 
leads  an  expedition  out  hack. 


<tyfn 
^Authentic 
of  the 

"Pueblo  Indians 


By  Albert  William  Stone 


“T^ROFESSOR”  job  MEDILL,  two  with  anybody  before  it  comes  oflf?’'  inter¬ 
im  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  in  rupted  the  younger  man.  He  q)oke  a 
^  weight,  hailed  Pat  Hartigan  from  tnfle  warmly.  “How  can  you,  or  anybody 
his  comfortable  seat  just  outside  else,  tell  beforehand  who  the  winner  wiU  be?’’ 
the  door  of  his  squat  ’dobe  dwelling.  The  Tlie  professor  chuckled  again.  Ilien  his 
’‘professor”  was  fanning  himself  vigorously  face  straightened  into  lines  that  might 
with  a  palm  leaf  fan.  Althou^  it  was  have  been  interpreted  as  sinister.  He 
early  October,  the  dry  heat  of  midsummer  lifted  a  pud^  forefinger, 
lingered  in  Taos.  “Listen  here,”  he  said.  “You  ain’t 

“Made  up  your  mind  to  take  my  Injun?”  come  right  out  and  admitted  what  you’re 
Hartigan  ^dn’t  like  the  professor,  and  here  for;  but  I  knorm.  I  wasn’t  txum  yes- 
was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the  fact,  terday.  You’re  here  to  git  an  Injun  that 
Nevertheless  he  slowly  crossed  the  dusty  kin  win  th’  next  interscholastic  track 
fittle  street  and  came  to  a  halt  before  the  meet,  back  east,  by  Beatin’  that  Injun 
plai^  platform  upon  ^^ch  the  fat  man  was  Thome.” 

sitting.  Professor  Medill  surveyed  the  He  paused,  and  the  other  made  no  corn- 
broad-shouldered  young  fellow  out  of  close-  ment. 

^  “You  ain’t  th’  first  college  scout  to  git 

“I’ll  take  the  Indian  that  wins  the  race,”  th’  same  idea,”  the  professor  continu^. 
Hartigan  said,  looking  the  other  straight  in  “There’s  been  others.  But  I’m  hoe  to 
the  eye.  “And  no  other.”  tell  you  that  nobody  kin  git  Ramon  Sahzar 

The  fat  man  chuckled.  “You  can’t  away  from  Taos  until  I  give  th’  word, 
take  any  other,”  he  pointed  out  trium-  Th’  one  that  lands  him  has  got  to  deal 
phantly.  “That’s  th’  law  of  th’  pueblo,  with  Professor  Job  MedilL  Git  that?” 
An’*thm’s  jest  one  Injun  that  kin  win  this  He  tapped  himself  on  the  breast  with  a 
race;  see?  .SaliMr — ”  thick  thumb.  Still  the  scout  was  silent. 

“U  the  law  of  the  pueblo  says  that  only  There  was  contempt  in  his  gaze;  if  the  fat 
the  winner  of  the  race  will  be  released  for  man  sensed  it,  he  gave  no  sign, 
outside  wprk,  what’s  the  use  of  dickering  “Maybe  you’re  wonderin’  how  it  hap- 
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pens  that  I’ve  got  so  much  to  say,”  he  said. 
“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  the  ward  boss  in 
Injun  politics  around  here;  that’s  how.  Ask 
anybody  in  Taos.  What  I  say  goes.  An’ 
Ramon  Salizar,  who’s  won  th’  annual  race 
for  th’  last  four  years,  goes  to  th’  collie  that 
pays  me  my  juice.  Don’t  fool  yourself, 
young  fellfir.  It  won’t  jxay  you.” 

He  had  leaned  forward  to  emphasize 
his  declaration.  Now  he  settled 
back  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
delivered  an  inescajiable  ultimatum,  rest¬ 
ing  his  pudgy  han^  on  his  thick  knees. 
The  scout  1^  been  rolling  a  dgaret. 
He  lighted  it  and  tossed  the  match  to  the 
dust  of  the  street. 

“You’re  taking  a  lot  for  granted,  seems 
to  me,”  he  remarked,  blowing  smd^e  out 
of  his  nose.  “1  haven’t  said  I’m  in  the 
market  for  your  runner,  have  P” 

“That’s  right,  you  ain’t.  But  I  wasn’t 
bom  yesterday.  I  make  it  my  business  to 
keq>  track  o’  things.  I  know  all  about  this 
Injim  Thome.  He  made  the  440-yard 
run  in  forty-eight  an’  nine,  last  year.  Last 
San  Geronimo  Day  my  boy  Salizar  made  his 
(raarter-mDe  in  forty-seven  flat.  How  does 
umt  strike  you,  young  feller?” 

Hartigan  smiled  skeptically. 

“A  stop-watch  might  t^  a  different 
story,”  he  said.  The  fat  man  pulled  a 
wat^  frmn  his  jxxrket  and  dangled  it  befmre 
the  other’s  eyes.  It  was  a  stc^ watch  of  the 
latest  design. 

“I  ain’t  exactly  a  fool,”  he  boasted. 
“When  I  time  a  mnner,  I  time  him  right. 
This  Salizar  kin  outrun  anything  on  human 
legs,  anywhere,  any  time.  Put  him  up 
against  Thome,  an’  he’ll  make  him  look 
foolish.”  He  grinned  in  triumph.  “The 
coil^  that  gits  Ramon  Salizar,”  he  added, 
“will  have  aU  th’  honors  at  th’  next  track 
an’  field  meet.” 

An  Indian,  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  surprisingly  clean  white  sheet,  rode  j>ast 
on  a  long-haired  jx)ny.  A  cloud  of  dust 
roee  from  under  the  ^uflSing  hoofs  of  the 
beast.  Across  the  street,  jiartly  screened 
by  drooping  cottonwood  trees,  an  ancient 
adobe  house  j)eej)ed  forth.  Tlie  old  mud 
town  was  fairly  b^ing  in  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun.  From  the  j>laza,  a  block  away,  came 
the  ddnoordant  blare  of  band  practise.  The 
band  had,  as  usual,  been  imjx>rted  from 
Santa  Vi  for  the  fortlicoming  cdebration. 
The  fat  man’s  complaisance  ai>j)eared  to 


nettle  the  college  scout.  He  removed  the 
dgaret  from  ^  14)6  and  flipj)ed  off  the 
a^  with  his  little  finger.  He  had  le. 
mained  standing. 

“I  hapi>en  to  know,”  he  sud  distinctly, 
“that  your  claim  f(X'  Sahzar’s  sui>eriori^ 
as  a  mnner  is  disputed.  There’s  a  chance 
that  another  Indian  may  win  the  race. 
I’d  be  a  fool  to  deal  in  advance  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  man  who  may  lose,  wouldn’t  I?” 

Professor  Medill’s  snoile  diupjieared  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  scowl  that  beetled  his  brows. 

“I  know  th’  Injun  you’re  talkin’  about 
It’s  Louis  Castallano;  that’s  who  it  is. 
Every  year  he  puts  up  a  howl  to  th’  judges, 
claimin’  th’  race.  That’s  all  th’  good  it 
does  him.  I  s’jiose  you’ve  been  hea^’  him 
rave,  ain’t  you?” 

“I’ve  heard — about  him.” 

The  fat  man  leaned  forward  again,  the 
pudgy  forefinger  in  evidence. 

“Now,  you  listen  to  me.  This  Castal¬ 
lano  ain’t  got  a  chance;  see?  Salizar’s  a 
better  man,  for  one  thing.  An’  he’s  th’  son 
of  th’  principal,  for  another.  Th’  prin' 
cipal  controls  th’  judges,  an’  I  control  th’ 
principal.  Now  do  you  see  where  you’re 
barkin’  up  th’  wrong  tree?” 

“I  see,”  said  the  scout,  with  a  jiecuHar 
light  in  his  gray  eyes.  “You  state  the 
situati<Mi  pretty  plaiidy,  don’t  you?” 

“Just  ward  jxiliti^”  the  jwofessor 
grinned.  His  round  face  changed  its  ex¬ 
pressions  kaleidoscojiically,  his  moods  ap- 
jiarently  coming  and  going  with  the  sjie^ 
of  clouds  on  a  mountain  jieak.  “No  re¬ 
form  element  to  interfere,  you  see.  I’ve 
lived  among  these  Injuns  a  good  many 
years,  an’  I  know  ’em.”  He  jiaused  in  his 
fanning.  “When  I  come  here,  thirty  years 
ago,  t^gs  was  different.  Th’  Injuns  had 
some  queer  ideas.  They — ” 

He  chuckled  at  the  recollection. 

7HY,”  he  went  on,  “they  used  to 
make  th’  ruimers  in  th’  aimual 
VV  race  decorate  themselves  with 
eagle  down,  to  make  ’em  run  faster.  That’s 
how  simple  they  was;  see?  Th’  young 
bucks  would  climb  th’  mountains  an’  th’ 
cliffs  to  where  th’  eagles’  nests  was,  lookin’ 
for  th’  down.  If  they  was  lucky  enough  to 
git  to  th’  nests  without  gettin’  li^ed,  they’d 
have  to  fight  th’  eagles.  A  lot  more  of  ’em 
got  killed  that  way/’  The  fat  man  tapped 
himself  on  the  chest  again.  “1  changed 
afl  that,”  he  added. 


When  an  Injun  Runs 


“How?” 

“I  got  ’em  to  use  rabbit  fur  instead  of  th’ 
etgle  down.  They  have  an  annual  rabbit 
hunt,  you  know.” 

A  sudden  ^eam  had  come  into  the  scout’s 
eyes,  but  the  professor  was  too  absorbed  in 
recital  to  notice  it. 

“I  don’t  exactly  get  the  idea,”  the  scout 
said.  The  fat  man  chuckled  comfortably. 

“Didn’t  think  you  would.  Not  many  do. 
But  I  use  my  head,  young  feller.  That’s 
why  I’ve  got  these  Injuns  where  I  want  ’em. 
I’ve  read  up  on  their  traditions,  an’  I’ve 
got  a  lot  more  straight  from  th’  Injuns  them¬ 
selves.  They  trust  me;  see?  I — what  do 
you  want?” 

He  had  br(^en  off  to  address  the  query  to 
a  blanketed  Indian  youth  who  had  mounted 
the  platform  silently,  his  moccasined  feet 
making  no  sign.  The  Indian’s  swarthy  face 
was  entirely  framed  by  the  blanket,  caught 
under  the  chin,  and  his  beady  little  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  white  man. 

He  spoke  in  guttural  Spanish,  and  the  fat 
man  answered  in  the  same  tongue.  The 
Indian  nodded,  turned  and  depiarted  as 
silently  as  he  came. 

“Says  his  squaw’s  sick,”  the  professor  ex- 
phuned.  ‘T’m  their  medicine  man,  you 
see.”  He  had  resumed  his  farming.  “Amy- 
how,  I  got  th’  Injuns  to  use  rabbit  fur  in¬ 
stead  of  eagle  down.  Accordin’  to  their 
tradition  they  thought  th’  down  would  give 
’on  speed,  like  th’  eagle;  see?  They’re 
mighty  superstitious  that  way.  But  I 
showed  ’em  that  if  they  ail  used  rabbit  fur, 
which  was  easier  to  git,  none  of  ’em  would 
have  any  advantage  over  any  of  the  others. 
Git  th’  idea?  So  now  they  all  decorate 
themselves  with  rabbit  fur,  an’  everybody’s 
happy.” 

But — what  did  you  care  which  they 
used?”  The  scout  was  drawing  the  other 
gently  on,  for  some  reason.  It  was  evident 
that  where  opportunity  offered  to  display 
his  own  prowess,  the  fat  man  was  pride- 
folly  loquacious.  The  query  brought  the 
explanation  promptly. 

“Injuns  are  good  farmers  if  they’re 
handled  right.  They  sell  their  produce 
to  me;  see?  I  pay  ’em  cash,  an’  make  my 
profit.”  The  piggy  eyes  were  almost  lost 
in  the  self-satisfied  grin  the  fat  man  wore. 
“It  stands  to  reason,  don’t  it,  that  th’  more’ 
able-bodied  Injuns  there  is  to  work,  th’ 
more  crops  are  raised?  There  ain’t  no  pro¬ 
fit  in  havin’  a  lotta  young  Injuns  go  out 
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an’  git  themselves  killed,  every  year,  huntin’ 
for  eagle  down.  See?” 

He  winked  heavily.  Then  the  grin  gave 
place  to  a  scowl  again. 

‘T’m  tellin’  you  all  this,  young  feller,  to 
show  you  how  I  stand  around  here,” 
he  said.  “These  Injuns’U  do  anything  I 
tell  ’em  to.  I’m  a  sort  of  a  god  to  ’em. 
Anybody  with  a  teaspoonful  o’  brains  kin 
see  it.  Ramon  Salizar  will  win  that  race, 
an’  you  can’t  have  him  without  dealin’  with 
me.  Is  it  plain  enough  to  you  now?” 

The  scout  appeared  to  be  impressed  at 
last. 

“You’ve  got  things  about  where  you  want 
them,  all  ri^t,”  he  agreed  slowly. 

“That’s  right,”  the  professor  said  eageriy. 
He  swallowed.  “Now  you’re  actin’  sen¬ 
sible.  I’ve  got  th’  man  that  kin  win  all  th’ 
honors  for  your  coll^.  An’  I’m  a  reason¬ 
able  man  when  it  comes  to  a  deal.” 

“I  see.  What  will  it  cost  me  to  get 
Salizar?” 

A  crafty  light  sprang  into  the  other’s 
piggy  eyes.  He  affected  to  Consider. 

“Th’  Injun  that  kin  beat  Thome  oughta 
be  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  any  col¬ 
lege  that  gits  him,”  he  said.  “This  Salizar 
is  good  for  years  yet.  He’s  tough  as  raw- 
hide,  an’  he’s  young.  What’s  more,  he’s 
smart.”  He  paused  and  surveyed  the 
scout  speculatively.  “An’  all  I’m  asking 
you,”  he  said  impressively,  “is  five  thousand 
dollars.” 

HARTIGAN  tossed  his  dgaret  away 
and  prepared  to  depart.  His  face 
had  suddenly  grown  cold  and  hard. 
His  gray  eyes  bored  into  the  piggy  orbs  of 
the  bril^  seeker  and  held  them. 

“I’m  not  buying  any  talent,”  he  said 
quietly.  - 

“Then  you  ain’t  get  tin’  any — around 
here!”  roared  the  disappointed  professor, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “I’m  tellin’  you  that!” 

The  scout  thrust  his  face  clo^  to  the 
other’s  fat  countenance.  His  rhin  pro¬ 
truded,  and  his  jaw  was  hard. 

“Get  this  str^ht,”  he  said.  “You  may 
control  the  principal,  the  judges  and  per¬ 
haps  a  good  part  of  the  population  of  Taos. 
I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  But  it  ha{>pens 
that  just  now  you’re  talking  to  somebody 
that  doesn’t  deal  in  bribery.  Can  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  are  d^ent  people  <m 
earth,  you  cheap,  four-flushing  crook?” 

He  thrust  his  chin  still  closer. 
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“If  I  take  one  of  these  Indians  back  with 
me,”  he  said,  “it  will  be  one  who  is  a  clean 
sportsman,  inside  and  out,  instead  of  a 
che:^  tool  for  a  cheap  political  grafter. 
Anywhere  else  but  here  you’d  be  living  in  a 
penitentiary,  where  you  belong.  Does 
that  nnk  into  your  head.  Professor 
Medill?” 

The  scout  was  breathing  hard,  and  the 
professor  was  wheezing  with  r^.  A  cow¬ 
boy  galloped  up  the  street,  raising  a  thick 
dust,  raking  his  pony  with  his  rowels. 
The  Ware  oT  the  band  was  becoming  louder. 
A  covered  wagon,  the  newness  of  whose 
canvas  betrayed  the  fact  that  it  was  to  take 
part  in  the  next  day’s  parade,  lumbered 
past.  Professor  Me^  regained  his  power 
of  ^)eech  with  difficulty.  Then  he  snorted, 
for  aQ  the  world  like  an  indignant  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

“I’m  th’  biggest  man  in  this  town!”  he 
roared.  “You  hadn’t  better  git  gay  with 
me,  young  feller!” 

“K  you  were  anything  but  an  oversized 
jelly-fiA  I’d  punch  you  in  the  jaw,”  the 
scout  tWd  him.  ‘*T^t’s  what  I  think  of 
you.” 

“You  try  it!”  invited  the  other,  stepping 
badr  nevertheless.  “You’ll  find  it  ain’t 
healthy  to  take  liberties  with  Job  Medill 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  You — ” 

But  the  scout,  with  a  grunt  of  contempt, 
had  tmned  and  was  striding  through  the 
dust  to  the  (^posite  side  of  the  street.  Ihe 
passage  at  arms  had  passed  almost  tm- 
nodo^  only  a  few  indolent  Mexicans  being 
within  earshot.  The  scout  repaired  to  the 
sun-baked  plaza,  scarcely  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  professor’s  adobe  dwelling,  and 
sou^t  out  a  bronzed  youth  lounging  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  buildings.  A  battered 
ffiwer  stood  at  what  would  have  been  the 
curb,  had  the  plaza  possessed  such  a  thing. 

“Drive  me  out  to  the  pueblo,  and  make  it 
snappy,”  the  collie  man  directed. 

Tlw  bronzed  youth  came  to  life  with  a 
jerk. 

“Sure  thi^l” 

In  two  minutes  the  little  flivver  was  flying 
along  the  dusty  road  leading  southward, 
hea(M  toward  the  ancient  Indian  pueblo 
that  basked  in  the  sun  three  miles  away. 
It  disappeared,  presently,  engulfed  by  the 
taH  willows  that  fringed  the  pueblo  road 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  The  wil¬ 
lows  were  waving  in  a  breeze  that  suddenly 
became  cool  when  it  struck  them. 


IT  WAS  early,  and  the  sun  was  scarcdjr 
out  of  its  eastern  bed  as  yet.  A  pair  of 
primitive  human  figiues  were  under  the 
big  cottonwood  just  outside  the  pueblo  wall, 
so  close  together  that  even  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  would  instantly  have  concluded  that 
they  were  staging  a  tryst;  for  one  of  the 
figures  was  that  of  a  stalwart  young  Tewa 
Indian  man,  the  other  that  of  a  girl 
She  wore  a  mantle  over  her  head,  cau^t 
under  her  chin  in  the  Tewa  fashion.  She 
was  small  and  lithe,  and  the  man  gazed  at  her 
comeliness  with  eyes  strangely  expressive, 
for  an  Indian.  Ten  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  giant  cottonwood  the  little  river  flow^ 
on  its  way  to  the  wom-down  adobe  wall 
of  the  pueblo,  under  which  it  disappeared. 

The  young  Indian  was  tall  and  notice¬ 
ably  fine  looking.  The  girl  was  barefooted. 
At  her  feet  sto^  an  earthen  jar,  thus  far 
empty  of  water.  The  man’s  feet  were  en¬ 
cash  in  beaded  moccasins,  his  form  clad 
in  a  white  sheet  as  spotless  as  the  snow  that 
gleamed  on  the  sl6i)es  of  Taos  Peak. 

They  were  conversing  in  low  tones  when 
there  was  a  sudden -interruption.  Around 
a  comer  of  the  pueblo  wall  came  another 
Indian  youth.  At  sight  of  the  pair  he 
paused  a  moment;  then,  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  in  Sp>anish,  he  strode  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  creek  and  addressed  them  angrily. 
Like  the  first  youn^  Indian,  he  was  tall  and 
lithe,  and  dressed  m  a  white  sheet  caught 
imder  his  chin.  What  pulchritude  of 
countenance  he  possessed  was  overshadowed 
by  the  expression  of  rage  that  twisted  his 
lips  in  a  snarl  and  brought  his  brows  to¬ 
gether  in  a  scowl. 

“So!”  he  said,  pausing  on  the  bank.  He 
was  addressing  the  girl.  “I  find  you  here, 
as  I  expected,  talking  with  a  nobody.  Is  it 
that  you  have  no  shame?” 

The  girl  had  shrunk  back  against  the  big 
trunk,  and  now  regarded  him  with  fright¬ 
ened  eyes.  Her  comp>anion  stq>ped  in 
front  of  her. 

“Anything  you  have  to  say  you  will  say 
to  me,  Ramon,”  he  said  quietly,  also  in 
Spani^. 

“And  why  should  I  talk  to  you?”  The 
tone  of  the  other  was  arrogant.  “Am  I 
not  the  son  of  the  principal?  And  is  not 
Marie  pledged  to  me?  Who  are  you,  but 
a  nameless  one  who  dares  to  i^ct  hh 
presence  upon  those — ” 
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.  “I  am  Louis  Castallano,  as  good  a  man  as 
Ramon  Salizar/’  the  other  interrupted 
jtemly.  “And  the  little  Marie  will  marry 
me  when  I  have  won  the  race  today.” 

The  statement  appeared  to  conviilse  the 
newcomer  with  rage.  A  second  only  he 
stood  on  the  bank;  then,  with  a  cry,  he 
leaped  into  the  stream,  casting  his  white 
shMt  from  him  as  he  splashed  across,  re¬ 
vealing  that  under  the  covering  he  was 
naked  save  for  a  waist  cloth  of  dark  calico. 
In  scarcely  more  than  an  instant  he  was 
cmifronting  his  rival,  whose  large  eyes  had 
suddenly  l^ome  small  and  glittering. 

Quick  as  Salizar’s  movement  lu^  been, 
Castallano  had  divested  himself  of  his  own 
sheet,  and  stood  forth  as  innocent  of  en¬ 
cumbering  raiment  as  the  other.  The  girl, 
after  one  timid  cry,  had  crouched  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  watdiing.  There  was  to  be 
battle  between  these  two  for  possession  of 
her.  It  was  well;  from  time  immemorial 
the  men  of  the  tribe  had  fought  for  their 
women,  and  fought  welL  A  certain  pride 
mingled  in  her  eyes  with  the  trepidation 
the  imminence  of  the  strife  had  brought 
there. 

Both  contestants  were  weaponless, 
save  for  their  hands.  Their  muscles 
rippled  under  their  brown  skins  like 
strands  of  rope.  _As  they  faced  each  other 
Louis  Castallano  spoke. 

“Hear  me,  Ramon  Salizar.  The  woman 
b  mine;  she  has  said  so.  To  fight  is  foolish. 
It  is  better  that  you  go  away  and  leave  us 
alone.” 

“She  is  mine!”  Salizar  retorted  angrily. 
“Has  not  her  father  declared  it?  Has  he 
not  publicly  proclaimed  that  she  is  to  go  to 
the  winner  of  the  race  today?” 

“That  is  true,”  Castallano  assented 
grimly.  “But  the  race  has  not  yet  been 
run.  And  no  one  knows  who  will  win  it.” 

Salizar  laughed,  showing  rows  of  straight, 
strong  teeth  as  white  as  the  sheet  he  had 
cast  into  the  stream. 

“For  four  years  I  have  won  this  race,” 
he  said.  “My  father,  the  principal,  has 
decreed  that  I  shall  win  it  today.  Have 
my  1^  lost  their  swiftness?  Or  has  the 
wind  gone  out  of  my  breast?”  He  struck 
the  latter  proudly.  “Therefore,  Louis  Cas¬ 
tellano,  you  are  an  interloper.  The  little 
Marie  carmot  pledge  herself;  she  has  not 
the  right.  She  goes  to  me,  Ramon  Salizar, 
who  will  win  the  race  as  before!”  ^ 
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“She  will  marry  me.” 

The  two  bronze  bodies  came  together 
on  the  instant.  Salizar  had  launched  him¬ 
self  at  *his  antagonist  with  silent  ferocity. 
But  Castallano,  his  eyes  gleaming  through 
their  slits,  caught  the  blow  of  the  other’s 
fist  on  his  forearm,  and  stepped  swiftly 
aside,  causing  Salizar  to_  plunge  to  the 
ground  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  crouching 
girl.  He  was  on  his  feet  like  a  cat,  however, 
and  circling  around  the  first  Indian.  They 
sparred  like  a  pair  of  boxers — as,  indeed, 
they  were.  The  government  has  seen  to  it 
that  its  wards  have  this  kind  of  training 
where  they  show  aptitude  for  it. 

But  the  battle,  after  all,  was  destined  to 
be  short.  Salizar  was  fairly  trembling  with 
rage,  which  is  not  good  for  one  who  fights 
a  fistic  duel.  At  the  second  onslaught  his 
rival  caught  him  a  powerful  blow  on  the 
chin,  and  he  went  backward  into  the  credc, 
gurgling.  The  water  was  shallow,  but  he 
would  have  drowned  had  not  Castallano 
sprung  after  him  and  dragged  him  clear. 
It  was  two  minutes  before  the  defeated  man 
had  been  restored  to  his  normal  self. 

Then  he  stood  up,  shook  his  head  to 
clear  it  of  the  fumes,  and  glared  at  the 
victor. 

“Today,”  he  snarled,  “I  will  again  win 
the  race.  And  my  father,  the  principal, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  woman  is  given  to  me. 
Moreover,  you  shall  be  punished  for  this 
work;  do  you  understand?” 

“The  race,”  said  Louis  Castallano  quietly, 
“will  be  won  by  him  who  runs  the  fastest. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  pueblo.  And  well  you 
know  that  I  was  the  real  winner  last  year. 
Only  because  the  judges — ” 

“The  judges  decide  as  my  father, 
the  principal,  tells  them  they  must!”  cried 
Salizar  hotly.  ' 

“Not  if  one  of  us  is  far  ahead  of  the 
other,”  corrected  Castallano.  “For  then 
all  may  see  who  is  the  winner.” 

Salizar  sneered.  “For  four  years,”  he 
said,  “we  have  come  in  so  close  together 
that  there  was  not  the  width  of  an  aspen 
twig  between  us.  It  will  be  so  this  year. 
And  .  the  judges  wrill  make  their  decision  as 
my  father,  the  principal — ” 

But  the  other  had  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  was  pushing  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
adobe  wall.  “Go,”  he  conunanded  wearily. 
“I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  your  father, 
the  principal.  Let  your  legs  talk  for  you  in 
thb  matter.  Your  tongue  needs  rest.” 
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rIE  rival  disappeared  over  the  wall, 
muttering  evilly  as  he  dq>arted.  The 
giri,  wide-eyed,  rose  from  her  recum¬ 
bent  posk^  at  the  foot  the  great  tree, 
and  regarded  her  handsome  lover  adoringly. 

“He  does  not  know,  that  Ramon,”  she 
told  him,  smiling  up  into  his  eyes.  “There 
is  much  which  he  must  learn;  is  it  not  so?” 
She  giggled  suddenly.  “How  great  will 
be  his  surprise,  when  you  cross  the  ever¬ 
green  so  far  ahead  of  hm  that  even  a  jack- 
rabbit  could  not  span  the  g^.  What  will 
he  say,  Louis?” 

“He  will  have  to  say,  with  the  judges 
and  his  father,  the  principal,  that  another 
has  beaten  him  fairly,”  the  young  Indian 
responded  grimly.  He  looked  at  her  fondly. 
“And  then  you  and  I,  Marie,  will  go  forth 
with  the  white  man  to  the  great  white  man’s 
coU^lc.  I  will  study  the  white  man’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  laws.  Has  he,  the  white  man, 
not  promised  it?” 

“U  you  win  the  great  race,”  she  reminded, 
with  a  woman’s  caution. 

“I  shall  win  it  Has  not  the  white  man 
shown  me  the  vray?” 

“It  is  so.”  She  nestled  to  him  a  moment. 
The  cry  of  an  automobile  horn  sounded  in 
the  distance.  They  sprang  apart,  and 
Marie  stooped  quickly  to  fill  the  earthen 
jar  with  the  water  of  the  creek.  The  man 
recovered  his  white  sheet  and  wrapped  it 
around  him.  He  crossed  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  stream  and  emerged  on  the  other  side, 
fais  moccasins  wet,  his  shanks  dripping. 

“Tomotrow,”  he  called  softly,  “we  will  be 
married.” 

At  the  same  moment  Ramon  Salizar,  in 
the  kiva  of  the  principal,  was  launching 
forth  on  the  tale  of  his  nearest  rival’s  recent 
activities.  “He  seems  strangely  certain 
that  he  will  win  the  race  today,”  he  said 
da^y.  “Tdl  me,  my  father,  why  is  this?” 

The  principal,  a  wrinkled  Indian  with 
streaks  of  gray  in  his  coarse  black  hair  and 
the  craft  (rf  his  race  in  his  little  eyes,  showed 
his  ydiow  snags  in  a  laugh. 

“I  know  not,”  he  returned,  “except  that 
the  youth  has  been  overtaken  by  his  fool- 
idmess.” 
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r T^ms,  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Taos 
I  puebb  rday  races  reached  its  crest 
long  before  the  sun  had  reached  the 


Two  roads  land  to  it,  the  incredibly  an¬ 


cient  Indian  dwelling  place  whose  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  democracy  before  ^tzer- 
land  was  even  dreamed  of.  One  of  then 
curves  widely  to  the  eastward,  skirting  a 
field  of  willows  and  paralleling  the  little 
river  that  spaikles  in  the  New  Mexico  Octo¬ 
ber  sun.  The  other  one  is  more  direct; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  great  contest 
both  are  inevitably  crowded  with  vehicles  (rf 
every  description,  carrying  sightseers  to  the 
field  day  exercises  that  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  classic  when  the  Greeks  were 
still  boasting  to  their  children  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Olympiad. 

On  this  particulu  morning  flivvers  and 
lordly,  dust-laden  touring  cars  fcfllowed  each 
other  down  the  two  roads.  Covered  wag¬ 
ons,  creaking  and  high  of  box,  lumbeid 
along  ahead  of  pony-drawn  buckboards,  and 
behind  two-wheeled  Mexican  carts  the 
replica  of  others  bom  in  the  time  oi  the 
Spanish  invader.  Cowbo3rs  galloped  along 
on  their  flea-bitten  ponies,  straight  of  neck 
and  slewing  of  rump,  detouring  around  the 
slower  units  of  the  jnocession  whenever 
a  break  in  the  willows  offered  the  chance. 

Indians,  their  swarthy  faces  peering  out 
from  the  folds  of  their  sheet  bknkets,  toed 
in  with  their  moccasined  feet  and  trudged 
stoically  through  the  deep  dust.  Tl^ 
languages  predominated  in  the  welter  of 
conversation  all  along  the  line,  English, 
Spanish  and  the  staccato  gutturals  of  poly¬ 
glot  Indian. 

AT  THE  left  of  'the  once  proud  gateway 
ZA  to  the  pueblo  stood  the  little  Spanish 
J.  A.  mission,  its  tiny  belfry  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  its  front  yard  neatly  fenced  in  with 
freshly  painted  adobe  wall.  A  railless  log 
bridge  carried  the  vehicles  and  foot  pas¬ 
sengers  across  the  little  river,  which  divides 
the  pueblo  into  two  parts.  A  leafy  shrine 
had  been  erected  before  the  sprawling  com¬ 
munal  house  on  the  west  bank  (ff  the  river. 
Stretching  away  from  the  shrine,  in  which 
presently  would  rest  the  image  of  the  patron 
saint  after  whom  the  day  was  named,  was 
the  historic  race  track  upon  which  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  hard  brown  feet 
had  pattered  their  way  to  victory  or  defeat, 
in  past  centuries.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  hard  as  packed  adobe  earth 
can  be. 

The  crowd  surged  along  the  track  and 
around  the  row  of  rude  split-log  booths, 
erected  perhaps  before  even  canvas  hod 
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been  invented.  Merchants  had  taken  pos- 
sessioa  of  the  booths  and  wwe  shouting 
thetr  wares. 

“lce<ream  co-o-nes!  Ten  cents  apiece. 
This  way,  sefiors,  for  your  ice-cream  co-o- 
ones!  T^n  cents — ” 

“Fine  candy,  sefiors!  Very  fine  candy! 
Big  sack  for  one  little  dime,  sefiors!  Ten 
cents  for  one  big  sack  the  good,  fine 
candy — ” 

^'l^water,  fi’  cents  a  glass.  This  way 
for  ice-water,  sefiors  and  sefioritas.  Do  not 
go  thirstyl  loe^water,  fi’  cents — ** 

The  sun  biased  down  on  the  crowd,  and 
the  venders  of  ice-water  and  ice-cream  cones 
did  a  thriving  business.  On  the  liwnerous 
roofs  of  the  big  communal  house  a  thousand 
OT  more  people  were  gathered  to  view  the 
nee.  Hm  and  there,  scattered  through 
the  throng,  brilliant  blankets  indicated 
the  presence  of  Indians,  dressed  in  thek 
holiday  best.  Squaws  with  legs  wrapped 
io  oudog  flannel  until  they  were  half  as 
large  as  nail  k^  scrambled  awkwardly  up 
and  down  the  pole  ladders,  from  one  levd 
to  another.  White  tourists,  screened  from 
the  sun  with  brilliantly  colored  parasols, 
paid  tribute  to  small  Indian  boys  for  the 
privilege  of  negotiating  these  same  ladders. 
Women  squealed  with  excitement.  Dozens 
of  the  swarthy-skinned  children  darted 
about  in  the  crowd  on  the  ground,  their 
grimy  jjaws  spread  palm  upward,  and 
crying  hoarsely: 

“Fi’  cent,  sefior!  Fi’  cent!” 

The  race  coarse  was  being  kept  dear  of 
spectators  by  parchment-skinned  old 
Indians,  naked  save  for  waistdoths 
and  blankets,  who  stalked  about  armed  with 
sprigs  of  evergreen  and  shooed  off  stragglers 
as  a  housewife  shooes  flies.  Some  of  them 
indulged  in  guttural  pleasantries  delivered 
in  their  own  tongue,  mixed  with  occasional 
Spanish. 

“ifny  calieittot"  one  of  them  shouted  at 
intervals,  grinning  and  exposing  rows  of 
yellow  snags.  “Muy  caHento/” 

“He  says  it’s  very  hot,”  a  white  man  re¬ 
marked  to  a  woman  at  the  edge  of  the  track. 
“I’ll  tell  the  world  he’s  right-  Whew!” 

People  were  climbing  to  the  roofs  of  the 
spUt-l^  bootis  to  view  the  race.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  commotion  was  caused  by  a  very 
fat  man,  whose  pi^gy  ^es  were  set  dosdy 
to  either  aide  of  his  thi^  nose,  acmmbhng 
spa  short  ladder  and  forcing  his  way  through 
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the  group  at  the  top.  Somebody  cursed 
him  good-naturedly,  and  the  fat  num  swore 
back.  He  won  his  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
booth,  where  there  was  room  to  rit  down 
and  dangle  his  fat  legs  overside.  The 
panm-ama  of  the  track  was  ^mad  before 
him. 

“Lived  among  these  peojfle  thirty  years,** 
he  wheezed  to  a  youth  seated  next  to  him. 
“Know  ’em  like  a  blood.  Seen  so  many 
of  these  races  they  ain’t  interestin’  no 
more.” 

From  the  entrance  to  the  little  missioa 
came  a  group  of  Indians,  biilfiantly  blaii- 
keted,  carrying  something  und^  a  white 
canoi^. 

“Tlmt’s  th'  image  St.  Jerome  tbey*re 
biingin’,”  the  fat  nmn  volunteraod. 
“They’ll  set  it  up  under  them  leaves  at  th’ 
head  of  th’  track;  see?” 

Fallowing  the  image  carriers  came 
a  double  line  of  middle-aged  Indians, 
dancing  to  the  time  of  a  weird  chant. 
All  were  clad  in  new  red  and  green  blanks, 
and  carried  sprigs  of  green  ^mice  botigfa.s 
and  yellow  aspen.  Their  coarse  black  and 
gray  hair  shone  in  the  sun  from  the  Uberal 
oili^  it  had  received  in  honor  of  this  ffite 
day.  They  danced  in  perfect  synchronism 
to  the  {x>unding  of  a  sl^  drum,  carried  by 
one  of  their  number. 

Suddenly  a  mighty  cheer  wrat  up  bom 
the  multitude. 

“Here  they  come!” 

The  tilt  man  pointed  down  the  tiadt. 

“See  that  gate?”  he  inquired  of  the  youth 
at  his  side.  “They’re  cornin’  out  of  there. 
I’ve  seen  this  thing  so  many  times  I  could 
go  through  h  blindfolded.” 

From  the  gate  designated  a  double  line  of 
almost  naked  young  Incfians  was  emerging. 
They  wore  scanty  waistdoths  and  beaded 
moccasins;  nothing  more.  From  thdr  oiled 
hair  streamed  fluttering  lengths  oi  red,  green 
and  )ellow  ribbons.  Their  bodies  were 
smeared  thickly  with  black  and  brown  clay, 
and  a  white,  diowny  substance  stuck  to  the 
skin  formed  fantastic  designs  against  the 
nnde  bodies.  The  line  divided,  one  heading 
toward  the  sooth  end  of  the  track,  the  other 
toward  the  north.  In  two  minutes  the 
niimeis  were  divesting  themselves  of  their 
moccasins,  leaving  thm  in  piles  just  back 
of  the  starting  tapes.  Old  Indian  coaches 
strode  hack  and  forth  bock  of  the 
switching  the  bare  legs  of  the  runaets  wkk 
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remarked  by  the  young  tourist,  traced  in  be¬ 
wildering  designs.  substance  fluttered 
in  the  wind,  and  the  ribbcms  worn  by  the 
pair  streamed  out  straight  behind.  Run¬ 
ners  in  ancient  Greece  could  have  deserved 
no  more  praise  than  these  two  dusky  sons  of 
an  ancient  race  for  their  perfwTnance. 

The  fat  man  had  struggled  to  his  feet,  and 
was  following  the  flying  forms  with  a  pair 
of  binoculars  glued  to  his  piggy  eyes. 
Down  below,  unnoticed  by  him,  a  broad 
Mouldered  young  man  was  following  his 
example.  A  burst  of  cheering  told  that  the 
racers  had  arrived  at  the  other  end  and  were 
starting  on  the  return  trip.  The  youth  on 
the  roof  of  the  booth  came  to  his  own  feet 
in  time  to  hear  a  startled  oath  from  the  fat 
man’s  lips. 

“Hell’s  fire!”  that  individual  was  howl¬ 
ing.  “What  th’  hell’s  th’  matter  with 
him?” 

He  said  other  things;  but  his  plaint  was 
lost  in  the  tremendous  volume  of  sound  that 
rose  from  the  thousands  of  throats.  Rau¬ 
cous  blasts  of  automobile  horns  added  to  the 
din.  Two  hundred  cowbo)^,  groui)ed  about 
an  old  wall  that  ended  about  midway  of  the 
course,  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  and 
added  their  excited  “yip!  yip!”  to  the  bed¬ 
lam.  A  man  standii^  at  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  roofs  on  the  communal  house  sud¬ 
denly  lost  hb  balance  and  plunged  to  the 
level  below,  without  attracting  any  notice. 

The  fat  man’s  wail  penetrated  the  fearful 
noise  like  the  screech  of  a  fire  siren. 

“Run,  damn  you,  run!” 

IN  A  moment  the  cause  of  his  wail  was 
apparent.  One  of  the  figures,  tearing 
up  the  track,  had  drawn  an  incredible 
distance  ahead  of  the  other  one.  The 
winning  runner  was  the  one  smeared  in 
black.  The  one  in  brown  was  already  fully 
fifty  feet  behind,  and  apjjarently  losing 
ground  with  every  jump. 

The  fat  man  uttered  expletives  that  did 
credit  to  his  powers  of  invention. 

“You  blankety-blanked,  blankety- 
blanked  son  of  a  blankety-blank!”  he 
shouted,  dancing  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
his  eyeballs  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets.  His  tone  became  agonized.  “You 
lop-eared,  cross-eyed,  knock-kneed  imita¬ 
tion  of  an  Injun!  You — ” 

“Looks  like  ^our  man  is  falling  behind,” 
the  youth  at  his  side  suggested,  putting  his 
mouth  dose  to  the  fat  man’s  ear. 


“You  blankety-blank — ” 

But  further  verbal  acrobatics  were  use¬ 
less.  The  fat  man  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
an  expletive  and  began  to  forge  his  way 
through  the  crowd  on  the  roof,  making  for 
the  ladder.  The  runner  in  black  had  crossed 
the  tape,  with  his  rival  more  than  sixty-five 
feet  behind  him,  and  was  already  sur¬ 
rounded  by  exdted  Indians  whose  shrill 
yells  attested  their  satisfaction  with  the 
outcome. 

“Let  me  down  there!”  roared  the  fat 
man.  “I  gotta  git  to  them  judges,  quick.” 

He  ploughed  through  the  crowd  around 
the  successful  racer  like  a  Mississippi  River 
steamboat  going  upstream,  puffing  with  hb 
exertion.  The  line  of  Indians  around  Loub 
Castallano  made  way  for  him,  grinning. 
The  judges  were  seated  in  a  circle  under  the 
leafy  shrine,  their  beady  eyes  alight,  their 
hair  done  up  in  rabbit  ^ins,  their  bUinkets 
drawn  circumspectly  about  their  skinny 
shoulders.  They  were  among  the  oldest 
men  in  the  tribe. 

Behind  the  fat  man  came  two  other  men — 
one  of  them  the  collie  scout,  Hartigan, 
the  other  a  trim  captain  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
floating  from  a  pole  erected  on  one  of  the 
split-log  booths,  an  emblem  of  authority. 

The  fat  man  arrived  first.  A  torrent  of 
Spanish  was  falling  from  his  lips,  directed  at 
the  circle  of  Indian  judges. 

Hartigan  fell  back  as  be  was  unceremoni¬ 
ously  dbowed  aside  by  the  army  captain, 
who  grasped  the  fat  man  by  the  arm.  It 
was  a  jjart  of  the  army  officer’s  business  to 
understand  Spanish,  it  appeared. 

“Nothing  doing.  Professor,”  he  said 
crisply.  “I  heard  you.  These  judges  can 
rule  only  one  way,  under  the  circumst^ces. 
Castalkino  wins  by  a  mile.” 

The  professor  opened  hb  mouth  to  say 
something,  and  thought  better  of  it.  On 
hb  way  out  of  the  crowd  he  encountered 
Hartigan,  and  snarled  at  him.  Castallano 
was  standing  close  by,  and  a  brown-eyed 
little  Indian  maiden  was  standing  at  hb 
side,  smiling  adoringly  up  into  hb  p>ainted 
face. 

“Somethin’  must  ’a’  bewitched  that  In¬ 
jun,  to  run  like  that!”  Professor  Medill 
declared  aggressively.  “Shouldn’t  wonder 
but  what  somebody  slipped  him  some  d<^, 
or  somethin’.” 

“Meaning  me?”  inquired  Hartigan  coolly. 

“If  th’  shoe  fits,  wear  it!” 
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But  the  coUege  man  only  grinned.  He 
could  a£Fo^  to  be  magnanimous. 
The  st<^watch  in  his  h^d  told  a 
stOTy  of  future  triumphs  for  the  college  he 
represented,  and  the  marvelous  CasUdlano. 

“Why,  you  might  call  it  that,”  he  ac¬ 
knowledged.  “I  heard  somewhere  that 
Castallano  was  out  hunting  eagles’  nests  in 
Cinunaron  Cafion,  several  ^ys  ago.” 

The  professor  looked  at  him,  mouth 
agape.  Slowly  the  significance  of  the  in¬ 
formation  b^an  to  ^ter  in.-  His  anger 
flared  redly. 

“I  s’pose  you  call  that  dean  sport!”  he 
sneered.  “Takin’  advantage  o’  what  I 
told  you  about  Injun  superstition,  an’  all. 
No  wonder  that  Injun  beat  every  record 
that’s  been  hung  up  at  this  trade.  You 
played  me  a  dirty  trick,  young  feller.” 


“Maybe  I  did,”  grinned  the  scout 
“You  ought  to  make  more  of  a  study  of 
Indian  psychology.  Professor,  and  less  of 
ward  politics.  Castallano  simply  outran 
your  man,  on  the  theory  that  since  he  was 
wearing  eagle  feathers,  and  the  other  fellow 
nothing  but  rabbit  fur,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  lose.” 

But  Louis  Castallano,  alone  that  night 
with  his  dusky  light  o’  love,  revealed  the 
real  reason  for  his  victory. 

“The  white  man  thought  the  eagle  down 
would  give  me  the  sp)eed  of  the  eagle,  little 
Marie,”  he  said  as  they  kept  a  tryst  under 
the  cottonwood  by  the  little  river.  “But 
he  was  wrong.” 

“How?”  asked  the  girl. 

“It  was  your  promise  to  marry  me  that 
gave  me  wings,”  he  told  her. 
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JVhere  writers y  readers  and  the  editor 
gather  for  informal  discussion 


A  RE  readers  getting  tired  of  Western 
/\  stories?  I’m  wondering.  When, 
not  very  long  ago,  I  was  made  ed¬ 
itor  erf  Everybody’s,  I  realized  I 
was  the  most  inexperienced  editor  in  the 
world  and  very  eagerly  I  looked  about  f<» 
guidance  and  suggestion.  One  thing  that 
was  told  me  was  that  Western  stories  were 
sure-fire.  “You  can’t  go  wrong  on  West¬ 
erns!”  said  an  old  hand  at  this  business  of 
being  an  editor. 

But  before  much  time  had  passed,  I  began 
to  receive  letters  like  this  one  from  H.  T.  of 
Pittsburgh. 

I  wish  to  thank  vou  for  publishing  a  red-blooded, 
fiction  magazine  that  is  not  wholly  given  over  to 
“westerns”  but  contains  a  wide  variety  of  stories 
to  suit  off  tastes. 

Fm  an  (rfd  hand  at  the  reading  game;  and  I  was 
reading  Everybody’s  before  Lawson  bought  it. 

It  was  pretty  good  then  but  you  have  made  it 
bktter.  At  least  my  friends  think  so  and  so  do  I. 
You  start  off  w«dl  with  not  too  many  “westerns.” 
Honestly,  just  because  TAw  Riia  of  the  Purple 
^e  made  a  big  hit  becmise  the  reading  public  was 
tro  of  society  fiction,  editors  have  si^eited  their 
readers  with  cowboy  stuff  until  the  literary  stomach 
revolts. 

We  need  a  change  of  literary  diet. 

And  like  this  from  H.  McD.,  also  (rf 
Pittsburgh. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  you  are  not  limiting 
ywr  readers  to  any  one  type  of  story.  Some  of 


my  friends  are  absolutely  saturated  with  cowboy 
stories.  “A  little  is  good!”  th^  say,  “but  we  want 
a  change.” 

And  still  again  this  comment  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornian: 

Why  the  very  ordiiuuy  Western  stories  jrou  pub¬ 
lish?  It  seems  as  though  every  tnagarine  must 
cater  to  some  large  part  of  the  reading  public  who 
insist  on  stories  of  this  t)rpe.  In  my  opmioo,  they 
get  mighty  tiresome. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  question.  Otherwise  how 
do  you  explain  the  point  of  view  of  one 
reader  who  wrote  in  to  say  War  Along  Big 
Creek  in  the  February  issue  was  one  erf 
the  best  stories  she  had  ever  read? 

But  I  certainly  would  like  to  hear  from 
more  readers  on  this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  people  are 
tired  of  the  usual  Western  stories  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  pattern,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
gun  play  and  bloodshed. 


WESTERNS  IN  THIS  ISStHE 

Meanwhile,  we’re  sticking  some¬ 
what  to  our  guns  and  you’ll  find 
four  stories  in  this  issue  that  have, 
at  least,  a  Western  background. 

Two  of  them,  however,  are  very  far  away 
from  the  conventional  Western  tales. 
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When  an  Injun  Runs,  by  Albert  William 
Stone,  you’ll  soon  discover,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either  gunplay  or  cowboys  and 
while  Devil-Tails  by  Anthony  Rud  its 
rowdy  humor  sets  it  apart  from  the  usual 
Western  story. 

TALES  OF  WESTRALIA 

JUMPING  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
we  introduce  with  enthusiasm  a  new 
writer,  Louis  Kaye,  with  his  story  of 
the  Atistralian  desert.  Off  the  Trail,  l^ye 
had  has  a  varied  career.  He  writes: 

I  went  into  the  bush  when  I  was  eleven  and 
worked  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  week;  in  the  course 
of  seven  years  I  held  down  jobs  on  Westralian  sta¬ 
tions  and  saw  a  bit  of  South  Australia,  so  I  think  I 
can  get  my  stuff  pretty  authentic.  Some  other 
things  I’ve  been,  by  *he  way — a  trimmer  on  a  coal 
burner,  a  miner,  a  kind  of  able  seaman  on  a 
schooner,  a  garage  hand,  an  advertising  man,  an 
advance  agent  for  a  theatrical  show  and  a  traveling 
salesman. 

It  might  seem  that  I’m  trying  to  fit  Western 
stories  onto  an  Australian  setting.  South  Africa 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  type  of  story  all  its  own  and 
so  does  South  America.  But  if  you  write  a  story  of 
Westralia  true  to  local  color,  it’ll  run  very  close  in 
^pe  to  Western  America  stories.  I  don’t  suppose 
there’s  anywhere  in  the  world  today  a  ooim^  so 
like  the  American  West  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
as  is  Westralia.  And  life  on  a  big  cattle  or  ^eep  sta¬ 
tion  is  much  like  life  used  to  be  on  .American  ranches, 
seemingly.  A  chiq>  I  worked  with  on  a  station  hailed 
from  Arkansas  anid  sampled  ranch  life  in  Texas  and 
Montana  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  told  me 
be  fancied  he  was  back  there  sometimes.  The  names 
of  things  are  different,  but  that’s  about  alL 

There  we’re  back  on  the  West!  There 
s<«ins  to  be  no  escaping  it. 

THE  Am  again! 

ONE  of  the  best  liked  stories  in  the 
February  Everybody’s,  judging 
from  what  readers  said,  was  Metal 
Props,  by  Billy  Parker,  the  first  story  that 
this  experience  flying  man  ever  wrote. 

This  month  we  present  another  flying 
story  by  another  man  who  has  had  far 
greater  experience  in  flying  than  in  writing 
^though  For  the  Good  of  the  Service  is  by  no 
means  Captain  Jack  Yeaman’s  first  story. 

Captain  Yeaman  intimates  that  his  own 
life  has  been  very  tame.  Just  listen  to  it: 

I  have  written  very  little  fiction,  as  you  guessed. 
Only  really  started  this  year  and  just  beginning  to 
get  under  way.  I  do  write  a  lot  of  articles,  however, 
and  am  having  a  little  success  now  in  that  line. 


Don’t  know  what  to  say  for  “Everybody’s  Meet-  ' 
ing  Place.’’  My  life  has  b^  a  wish  for  and  a  seai^ 
for  that  illusive  damsel  called  Adventure.  She’s 
stOl  around  the  comer  and  all  I’ve  managed  to  catd 
of  her  is  a  whiff  of  the  sense  stirring  perfume  whidi 
has  lured  so  many  men  to  the  far  places. 

At  seventeen  I  joined  the  Ro;^  Flying  Orrps  in 
Canada,  received  my  commission  a  few  montlu 
later  and  flew  for  the  British  for  eighteen  mterest- 
ing  months  overseas.  Adventure?  Not  the  in¬ 
triguing  kind  you  read  about. 

After  armistice  I  turned  down  an  offer  from  the 
Polish  government  to  chase  Bolsheviks  through  the 
air  and  wandered  about  the  continent  a  bit.  Then 
back  home  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  boom  ofl  towns  of  Oklahoma  next.  Roaring 
mud  holes  reeking  with  the  odor  of  sweat  and  com 
liquor.  Bossed  a  gang  of  over  a  hundred  of  the  hard¬ 
est-boiled  pipe  liners  when  twenty.  Learned  about 
pay  day  worki^  gamblers  and  I.W.Ws.  from  them. 
But  stiU  no  excitement.  The  gamblers  left  me  alone 
and  the  I.W.Ws.  cut  up  a  few  of  my  friends  on  the 
job  when  I  kicked  them  out  of  camp  but  never 
touched  me — and  I’m  a  skiimy  hombre  who  should 
be  soft  pickings  for  huskies  with  long  knives  and 
hair-trigger  Colts. 

Back  to  New  York  for  a  fling  at  advertising. 
Good  training  with  one  of  the  best  agencies.  Two 
years  of  it.  But  the  sight  of  the  mob  at  Broadway 
and  Wall  during  the  lunch  hour — eating  to  work  and 
working  to  eat — sickened  me  and  I  joined  a  friend 
in  Texas  three  years  ago. 

Flying  again.  National  Guard  stuff  and  R^ 
serves.  But  got  in  more  than  the  average.  Travd- 
ing  and  writing  for  newspapers  mostly.  In  Mexico 
about  half  the  time  these  daym.  To  Yucatan. 
Across  the  desert  of  the  southern  district  of  Lower 
California  to  Magdalena  Bay — place  of  myrsteiies 
and  nunors.  Looking  for  tens  of  thousands  of 

Japanese  settlers.  Found  two  old  Jap  fishermen, 
lore  bunk!  Down  the  Mexican  West  Coast,  into 
out-of-the-way  spots. 

That  brings  me  up  to  now,  when,  at  twenty- 
seven,  I’m  sUil  looking  for  adventure  and  not  fin^ 
ing  it.  There  are  fights  and  people  are  killed  either 
two  days  before  I  arrive  or  two  days  after  I  leave  s 
place.  Seldom  when  I  am  there.  Revolutions  dis¬ 
solve  at  my  approach.  Rumor  proves  groundless. 
Mystery  b^omes  commonplace.  Intrigue  turns  into 
above  board  business  negotiations.  Mexico  boils 
fiercely  with  possibilities  of — anything!  And  itoth- 
ing  happens.  People  exclaim,  “How  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous  it  must  be  to  go  into  those  places  in  Mexico 
where  Americans  almost  never  go  and  where  such 
frightful  things  happen!’’  And  down  there  I  receive 
only  delightful  courtesy  and  consideration  while  my 
friends  in  the  big  cities  in  the  States  dodge  death 
in  a  hundred  sudden  forms. 

Guess  I’m  too  darned  sinq>le  for  adventure.  In 
1919  an  old  Arab  fortune-teller  told  me  t^t  I  would 
live  always  in  the  home  of  danger  and  death 
but  they  would  never  touch  me,  and  that  I 
would  die  peaceably  in  bed  at  an  old  age.  Horrible 
pro^}ect. 

As  for  the  story  For  the  Good  of  the  Service,  it  if 
based  on  real  happenings.  Things  like  that  do  take 
place  in  this  boiler  country  of  ours  more  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  realize.  Between  liquor, 
dofK  and  Chinamen  there’s  a  lot  of  smuggling  there. 
Chinks  bring  $.500  a  head  and  there  are  a  few  so- 
called  commercial  flyers  who’ve  made  lUce  stakes 
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;}Mig  the  dirty  work.  £>(^  comes  across  in  a  thoo- 
uad  ways— ittually  in  dnblets.  One  enterprising 
gmt  shipp^  it  across  in  the  innards  of  live  rattle- 
nakes.  ^e  snakes,  naturally,  were  not  closely  ez- 
imined  and  the  ruse  wasn’t  discovered  for  some 
tiine.  And  so  it  goes. 

But  I  never  have  the  g(^  luck  to  be  flung  into 
the  tUck  of  any  of  the  excitement  m3^8df. 


ALSO  FKESENT 

There  are  other  writers  new  to  the 
new  Everybody’s  that  we’d  like  to 
talk  about  if  space  permitted. 

We  are  partkularty  proud  to  lead  off  this 
issue  with  a  story  by  Hugh  Pendexter 
whose  work  is  so  well  known  in  Adventure 
and  other  magazines.  Mr.  Pendexter  has 
also  sent  us  other  stories  which  we  shall 
publish  in  early  issues. 

Then  there  is  Ared  White’s  new  charac¬ 
ter  creation,  (yVone,  whose  egotistical  ad¬ 
ventures  we  hope  to  continue.  In  fact,  we 
have  another  &Vane  story  scheduled  for 
June. 

And  there  is  H.  M.  Sutherland  making 
his  bow  in  Everybody’s  with  Black  Men  and 
Ivory. 

There’s  a  story  I,  at  least,  enjoyed!  And 
we  have  more  stories  coming  from  Suther¬ 
land.  I  asked  him  to  write  a  word  of 
greeting  for  all  of  us  and  here  it  is:  ' 

May  a  Virginia  hillman  say  “Howdyl”  to  the 
hibitu£s  of  “^erybody’s  Meeting  Place’’? 

A  certain  metropolitan  critic  recently  stated  that 
iSof  us  who  have  a  yen  to  yam  love  to  talk  about 
ounelves.  Perhaps  he  is  right — so  here  goes! 

Aged  thirty-two,  unwed,  a  natural  liar,  and  no 
gendeman  (I  emphatically  prefer  brunettes),  for- 
meriy  a  newspaperman  m  various  and  sundry 
places  including  New  York,  varied  occawnally  by 
other  enterprises,  running  the  gamut  from  selling 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  tending  bar — back  in  the 
days  when  those  things  were  in  demand. 

My  adventuring  now  is  limited  largely  to  the 
leali^  of  fancy,  tlm  being  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  disabled  veteran  of  the  late,  lamented  World  War. 
Although  forced  to  curtail  my  nomadic  bent,  my 
dreams  have  no  handicap,  and  fancy  seeks  the  un¬ 
mapped  trails — those  I  would  be  traveling  if  I  could 
staiKl  the  gaff.  A  letter,  a  card,  from  those  who  do 
journey  along  the  byways  of  the  world,  would  do 
nicely. 

My  latchstring  is  out,  here  along  the  Kentucky- 
Yii^nia  border,  and  I  can  guarantee  the  bag  limit  of 
quail  and  pheasant  to  any  of  you,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  nK)onshlne  still  can  be  located— one  of  the  old 
Wkin’-an’-doubHn’  kind  from  whence  comes  the 


beaded  brandy  that  made  the  mint  jul^  a  national 
regret. 

ON  THEDt  WAY 


A  S  1  write  this,  I  have  at  my  dbow  the 
list  of  stories  ready  feu:  the  next  few 
X  V,  issues  of  Everybody’s.  I  really  do 
think  I’ve  got  some  awfully  good  stuff  that 
will  easily  help  you  to  forget  the  routine 
worries  of  every  day. 

Next  month.  Everybody’s  begins  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  enchanting  novel  of  the  South 
Seas  called  “The  Dangerous  Isles.”  It’s 
romantic,  colorful  and  has  that  come-on 
quality  that  leads  you  breathless  from  one 
chapter  to  the  next.  And  I  don’t  even 
know  who  the  author  is.  He — or  she — 
writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Basil  Carey 
and  refuses  to  let  even  an  editor  enthusiastic 
about  his  work  know  his  actual  name.  If 
I’d  written  the  story  I’d  want  my  name 
shouted  from  the  housetops! 

But  there  are  stories  coming  from  people 
you  do  know — Captain  Dingle,  Hugh  Pen¬ 
dexter,  Ared  White,  William  Corcoran, 
Thomson  Burtis,  and  others. 

And  there’s  also  a  novelette  of  South 
Africa  about  crocodiles  and  Kaffir  kings 
and  danger  written  by  a  man  who  was  for 
years  a  next  door  neighbor  of  the  Kaffirs. 
I’m  going  to  rush  this  into  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  issue  for  I  know  you’ll  like  it  because 
it’s  so  genuine  as  well  as  so  exciting. 


IT’S  a  great  life,  I  find,  editing  a  maga¬ 
zine  like  Everybody’s.  It’s  great  fun 
drawing  your  stories  from  men  and 
women  who  are  leading  adventurous,  coIot- 
ful  lives  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  it’s  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all 
when  some  reader  writes  in  to  tell  us  we’re 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  although  I  realize 
perfectly  well  the  new  Everybody’s  is  just 
about  getting  started  on  its  way.  Yet,  I’m 
told  it’s  selhng  on  the  newsstands  better 
than  it  has  in  a  long,  long  while.  There’s 
certainly  a  kick  in  knowing  that. 

Write  in  and  tell  me  frankly  your  reac¬ 
tions,  favorable  or  unfavorable— and  don’t 
forget  to  let  me  have  your  opinion  about 
Westerns.  O.  G. 
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THE  NEWS  OF  NEXT  MONTH 


(J^he 

Dangerous  \sles 

The  beginning  of  a  new  romance 
filled  with  all  the  perilous 
enchantment  of  the  South  Seas 

By  BASIL  CAREY 

Two  Complete  Novelettes  ? 

ONane^s  'Epal lettes  \t  KirCt  ^ight 

By  ARED  WHITE  By  FREDERICK  JACKSON 

Introducing  one  of  the  most  lovable, 
characters  you’ve  ever  encountered,, 
an  old  sea  captun  with  domestic 
difficulties  but  whose  greatest  worry  j 
is  that  he  has  to  give  up  sail  for 
steam.  Plenty  of  action,  too. 

Knd  Kmong  the  ^hort  Stories  ; 

Another  story  of  adventure  by  H.  M.  Sutherland;  another  story  of  the' 
East  by  L.  G.  Blochman;  another  stirring  tale  of  the  West  by  William]^ 
Corcoran;  and  a  howling  story  (howling  is  right  1)  of  a  cowboy  and  t\ 
toothache  by  Humard  Dent. 


Another  adventure  of  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  O’Vane  who  first  salutes  you  in 
this  issue.  O’Vane  now  joins  the 
retinue  of  a  king,  believe  it  or  not, 
at  a  tremendous  salary — or,  at  least, 
he  thinks  it  tremendous. 
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